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PREFACE. 



The two parts into which it has been found neces- 
sary to divide the Handbook to the Northern 
Cathedrals, contain, in the Itst, York, Kipon, 
and Carlisle ; iit the second, Durham, Chester, and 
Manchester. 

Of these Cathedrals, York alone has been de- 
scribed by Professor Willis, His elaborate and 
most valuable history, whicli is contained in the 
York volume of the Archeeological Institute, has 
been referred to and used through out. 

Acknowledgment of much kind interest and 
assistance is also due from me to the Eev. James 
Saine, Canon of York ; to the Bev. William 
GreenwelJ, Minor Canon and Precentor of Dur- 
ham ; to the Very Eev. the Dean of Chester ; to 
John Richard Walbran, Esq., of Fall Croft, Ripen ; 
to the Rev. G. A. Poole, of Welford ; and to Mr. 
Jiimes P. Holden, Architect of tlie Cathedral at 
Manchester. 

Richard John King, 
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YORK CAXnEDRAL. 



I. Thb chief authorities for the architectural hiBtory 
of the exiatiag cathedral at York are the " Ohronica 
Fontificom Ecclesim Ebortici," b; the Dominican 
Thomas Stubbos, ranging &om the foundation of the 
flee to the death of Archbishop Thoreeby in 1373 ; and 
tbo series of Fabric Bolls and other documents in the 
custody of tho Dean and Chapter.' 

Before describing tho Minster as it exists at prescut, 
it will be neocBSory to give somo account of the 
churches which have preceded it on the same site. 

• The chronielo of StuTiboe will bo fonnd in TwyaJon'a 
Decern Sctiptores. Tho 'Fabric Rolls' have boea edited by 
OBnoa Baino for the Smtecs Sooiaty. The ' Arcbita[^t1ual 
Bietory ' of the cathodral, by Piofeosor Willie, will be found in 
the York volume of the ATchmotogical Inatitute, and ie, of 
comae, most Talnabto and important. Very great use has 
neceflBBrily been made of it in the following aocouot. Two 
other modem hiatorioB must also be mentioned here, the ' His- 
torical and DeBcriptive Guide,' by MesBTH. Poole and Hugall ; and 
the 'Hiatoryof the Metropolitan Church of St. Peter, at Yorfc,' 
by John Browne. Fict^uout refurouce haa been made to both. 



Alttongli tlto Roman Eborncum can hardly have 
been witbotit a OhristiBii church, all lecollcction of 
Buoh a building Booms to havo passed away when St. 
Panlinus visited Korthombria ot the beginning of the 
Boventh century. The king, Eadwin, who then em- 
braced Christianity, was baptised (Easter-day, a jj. 627) 
in a email wooden church, hastily built whilst ho was 
receiving instruction as a catechumen, and dedicated 
to St. Peter. This was the first church bnilt on the 
Bite of the existing Minster. After his baptism, in 
the words of Bode, the king ''set about to construct in 
the same place, at the eaggostion of Panlinus, a larger 
and more noble basilica of stone, in the midst of 
which the oratory which ho had first bnilt was to ba 
included. Accordingly, having laid his foundations, 
he began to build his basilica in a square form around 
the original oratory; but, before the walls were com- 
ploted, the king was slain, and it was loft to his bud- 
cessor Oswald to complete the wort."'' The head of 
Eadwin, after his death in the battle of Heathfiold 
(aj). 683), was brought to York and deposited in this 
basilica, in the "porticus of St. Gregory the Pope, 
from whose disciples he had received the word of 
life." • Archbishop Wilfrid, in 669, found this bnildin;,' 
in great decay. Ho repaired its roofs and its walls, 
"rendering them whiter than enow,"'' and filled the 
windows with glass. In the year 741, the "mouas'- 



" CoJa, H. E., L. ii. c. 11. 

" Id. id., I. ii, <■. 20. 

■< Pariutcij ijuoquo luvana, euper ni 
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tormm" or "minster" in Tork ivaa burut, accordinj; 
to Eogor HoTcdan ; end ArcsLbishop Albert, who came 
to the SCO in 767, is recordod by Alcuin as huving 
been the buildci' of a, most magnificent basilica in 
his motrgjiolitaa city. It bos been doubted whether 
the Tsraca of Alcuin record tho rebuilding of the 
ohnrch founded by King Eadivin, or whether Arch- 
bishop Albert's now basilica was on a trcnh sito in a 
difiiiront part of the city. Dut it is scarcely possible 
to believe that York cotild at that time havo contained 
two churchoB of such size and importance, and ivo may 
fairly cenclude that Albert rebuQt the church founded 
by Eadwin and restored by Wilfrid. This church 
reraaiDed until the year 1069, when it woe destroyed, 
in its turn, by fire, in tho course of the Coiif[ueror'B 
devastation of Yorkshire. Tho coatrol wall of tho 
crypt below the choir of the existing Minster, is tho 
only relic which can possibly bo assigned to tho Saxon 
cathedral of York. 

Thomas orBiYKUS, the first Norman archbishop, was 
consecrated to the see in tho year 1070, He found his 
cathedral in ruins, and is said first to have rcp.iircd it 
as well oa he could, and aftcrwardB {bofora tho end of 
hia opiscopato in 1100) to have built a now churcli 
from the foundations. This church remained entire 
until Archbishop Eookk(1154 — 1181) pulled down the 
choir with its crypts, and reconstructed them on a 
considerably larger scale. Archbishop Gray (1215— 
1266), in aU probability, pulled down tho south 
transept of Thomas of Bayeus's church, aud built 



that nliich now exists. Jobm lk Bomktk, or Rokancb, 
eub'deoQ and troaBurer of Tork (1228 — 1256) anil 
Arclidoacon of Richmond, built, according to Stubbes, 
the north trausopt and a contra! bcU-tower at his 
own oxponeo. Tlio early Nonnftn navo of Archbishop 
llkomaa still remained; but its removal waa began 
in 1291, when Archbishop lb Bomeyn (128&— 1296^ 
son of tho ticasiu'er, laid tho first stouo of the ex- 
isting nave, which was completed, after some inter- 
missions, about the year 1345; altbough its wooden 
ceiling was not added until 1355. The chapter-house 
wae in progress at tho same time as the nave. Arch- 
bishop Roger's Norman choir was standing at the com- 
pletion of the nave, but it was plainly out of character 
with the increased size and magnificence of the new 
building, and in 1361 Archbishop Thobesbt (1352 — 
1873) began the existing Ladj Chapel and Presbytery, 
wliieli were, no doubt, completed at the time of his 
death. Between the years 1373 and 1100 the Norman 
ohoir was entirely taken down, and was repliiccd by 
that which now exists. The central bell-tower, wbit-'b 
had been the work of tlie treasurer John le Romeyn, was 
recasod about 1405, and the works of the present tower 
extended over the succeeding years. The south-western 
tower was begun about 1432, wliilst John Bemingham 
was treasurer ; the north-western was completed about 
1470; and on tho 3rd of July, 1472, the church, which 
had thus been completely rebuilt, was reconsecrated, 
and the day was afterwards observed as tho feast of 
dedication. Like the first wooden church of Faulinu^ 



tlie vast Minstor was dedicated ia the name of God 
and of St Feter the Apostle. 

Tbo Miseter (in spite of the name " minBter," or 
" tnonaetoriuiD," irequentlj applied to it by early 
writers) was never occupied by monks; but from a 
very early time by a body of secular canons, who re- 
tained the name of "Culdees" until the reign of 
Henry I. The name Culdec (Gilla De, Oiild of God) 
was that given to the first Scottish religious who 
established themselves at lona under St. Columba; 
and in York it was no doubt a relio of the teaching of 
Aidan, who, after the expulsion of St. Paiilinus, was 
sent from lona as a missionary into Northumbria. 

The dates and architectural character of the dif- 
ferent portions of the cathedral may be thus recapitu- 
lated:— 

Siuon, of uncertain date. — Inner wall of orypt 

Norman (/emp. Archbishop Thomas, 1070 — 1100). 
— Eemains at western end of crypt. 

Lale Norman (temp. Archbishop Eoger, 1154 — 1181 )• 
— Eastern portion of crypt. 

Early English (1215— 12.56).— North and Bouth 
transepts. 

Decorated (12S5 — 1846). — Nave and chapter-house. 

Early Perpendicular (1361— 1373).— Lady chapel 
and presbytery. 

Perpmdiatlar (1373— 1400).— Choir. 

Late Perpendicular (1405 — 1470). — Central and two 



The MinBter is built of magnesian limcBtane, from 
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qutirncs near IVluaater ; from the Unddleetono 
qniuTiss, near Blierburu ; and from quairioB near 
Stajileton (Pontefrnct). A body of workmen (not so 
largo BB tLat which the Fabric Hulls show to have 
been anciently in the conetBiit service of tlio cljaptor) 
is kept for the execution of repairs, on which con- 
eiderablo sums are spent yearly. 

II. York Minster hits, perhaps, a moro widely- 
oitonded repntution than any other English cathedral. 
Until tlio rise of the groat tnanufueturing towns within 
the present century, York, like the Bouuld Eborucuin 
which it replaced, was by far the mot;t important city 
in the north of England. It was the centre from 
»hieh Cliristianity bod been dieperRod throughout the 
country north of the Humbor, and the chureh in which 
Paulinits baptised King Eadwin was, ns we have eeon, 
long preserved ivitbin the walls of the existing cathe- 
dral. The wealth and importance of the ancient city, 
Bnd the memory of the gi'cat change of faith in North- 
nmbria, found their most pormanont lopresontation in 
the Minator, which, as the metropolitan church of the 
northern province, gathorod about it the recollections, 
often of deep historical intcrust, connected with its long 
}9 of archbishops, Tlicse causes snfBcicntly explain 
the early fame of the cathedral, and after the com- 
pletion of the long series of works which have just 
been recorded, the size and grandcot of the building 
itself rapidly extended its reputation, ^ncas Sylvius, 
afterwards Popo Pius II., who passed through York 
about the year 1430, soon after the central tower had 
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) linislied, (loEcribeB the cturcli m " worthy to be 
noted tbroughuut the world (io/o w6e iiic woi a niJi; m | 
for its size and arcbitectiire ; with a very light chupel 
{taedhm lucidimvmm, the ohaptor-Louso ? or tbc retro- 
ohoir?), whose glo&a walls" (the large wiuilowe) rise 
"between veiy elondor cluaterod colunmB." The shrine 
of St William, the great treasure of tho Minster, 
although, no doubt, rich and stately, was exceeded in 
importunce by that of St. Cuthbert at Durham, and 
probably by those of St. John at Beverley, and St. 
Wilfrid at lUpon; but the cathedral itself was alwajH 
tho great centre of tho northern conntios, and it etill 
remains a bond of union between the many socta, parties, 
and claaaoB scattered over the throe Bidinga. Whatever 
tonckes the Minster touches the heart of Yorkshire. 

Although other English cathedrals can ehow por- 
tions and details of better design and of more delicate 
beauty, it must be admitted that few eicocd York 
Minster in dignity and massive grandeur. ThcEC ore 
especially the characteristics of tho ostorior. It in 
not easy to find a point near at hand from which a 
good general view is commanded; but from the walk 
on tho walls the cathedral is well seen, towering above 
the ancient city, and reflecting on its stately towers 
and roofs every change in the sky that bonds over ibo 
great plain of York. Of tho noarer views the best 
are — that of the west front, from the end of the epaoe 
before it, which, within the last few years, has been 
cleared of many cottages and decaying buildings ; and 
that of the whole north side, frem the lawn in front of 
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the Deanery. In the height of its ruofs (99^ feet in 
the nflTO, 102 feet in the choir) York eiccodB evciy 
other EngliBh cathedral. This great height iB evident 
on the exterior, where, to Home extent, it dwarfs the 
apparent dimeneione of the central and western towers, 
and it is the main cause of the first powerful impression 
on entering the building. The great breadth of the 
nave (104i feet, with its aielea) ia ill-supported by the 
comparatiTely slender piers of the main arcade, which 
-want the grandeur of the Norman piers at Ely or 
Peterborough, or of the more massive Perpendicular 
arcades in the naves of Winchester and Canterbury. 
The breadth of the choir (99^ feet) is somewhat less, 
but it combines with the square eastern end filled with 
one of the largest windows in the world— a literal 
" wall of glass " — and with the lines of the aisIe-waUs 
— unbroken by chantries or sideKihapela — to produce 
ttn effect which diETcrs altogether &om that of the more 
pieturesqne choirs of Lincoln, Salisbury, or Wells, In 
them the varied and interesting lines and the different 
elevations of chantries and eastern transepts— and in 
the two latter a peculiar arrangement of piers in the 
retrochoir — cause an intricacy which is especially 
pleasant to the eye and the imagination. In York the 
whole is seen at onoe ; but the first impresGion is that 
of extreme grandeur and dignity, and it may safely be 
eaid that, in proportion as the cathedral becomes better 
known, and the eye becomes more capable of measuring 
its vast spaces, this impression — so far, at least, aa 
the choir is coneemcd — is steadily increased. The 
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new across the great tranaopt tokea its place, without 
question, among tho finoet arcLiteotural views in 
Europe. 

Tbe traneept aialoa aro vaulted with Btone. Tho 
original roofa of both navo aud choir wore of wood, 
prohiibly on account of tho unusual breadth of tho 
space to be covered. These Perpendicular roofe, after 
remaining for a period of ucafly 500 years, havo been 
destroyed within tho present century. In the night of 
tho 2nd of February, 1829, tho choir was set on firo by a 
certain Jonathan Martin, who had hidden himaolf after 
the evening servioo of the previous day behiod Arch- 
bishop Greenfield's tomb in tho north transept. After 
destroying the carved stiills and tho organ, the flames 
reached tbe roof, which was entirely consumed. Oon- 
siderablo damage was done to tho stonework of the 
choir; and the groat cant window was not saved with- 
out difficulty. Martin himself (who was a brother of 
tho well-known artist) escaped through a window of 
tho transept, but was taken at Hesham a few days 
afterwards, and tried at the York assizes, when he was 
pronounced insane. He was confined in a lunatic 
asylum, and died in 1836. The cost of restoration 
after tho firo was ostimatcd at G5,00O2., which sum was 
raised by public suhsciiption : 60002. worth of teak 
timber wob granted from the National Dockyards ; and 
Sir Edward Vavasour, like his ancestorB in the four- 
teenth century, gave tho necesaary stone from tho 
Huddlestone quarries, the same which had been worked 
in the time of Archbishop Thoreshy. The restoration, 
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wliich was completed in 1832, was intniBted to Sir 

Bobort Smirko.' Thu roof of the nave woe doatroyed 
OQ tho 30tb of May, 1840, by a fire which broke out in 
the Bouth-wofit (the boll) towor, where mme workmen 
hftd been rejiairing the clock. The tower was reduced 
to ft §hell ; tho belie were destroyed ; and tho flames 
riipidly Hprcad to the roof of the nave, tho whole of 
wliich wan burnt : 23,0001. were raised, chiefly by 
Bubecnptiun, for the restoration, which n'as com- 
pleted in the follDwing year, luder the ooie of Sidney 
Bmirke. 

in. The cathedral is usually entered from the louth 
lran»ept, the groat portal of which fronts tho vieitor aB 
Le oiitora tho Minster-yard from Petergato. Tho 
trauBOpt ie, as wo have neon, the carlieat portion of the 
oxisting church; and by commencing hero, each part 
of Iho cathedral may bo described in due architectural 
eucccBaion. (Tho architecture, tho monumcnU, and the 
tlalncd glaai of each division ore doscribod separately 
and BuccosBively.) 

Leaving the rest of tho exterior for the present, tho 
visitor before entering ehonld remark that of tho south 
tranaejit. (Plato I. In thia, tho 8.E. view of tlio 
Cathedral, the esterior of the south traneopt is well 
nhown.) This transept was erected, in all probability, 
during tho arehiepiscopato of Walteb he Ghay (1215 
' — 1250), and is pure Early English. There iB littlo 

• Hftlfponny'fl ' GotWo OrnamontB in the Cathedral Churcli of 
York' i§ tho only authentic niBmoriftl of Bsveiol details of the 
I'ntlii dral (Irotroycil hy this firo. 
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difierenoe in general design between tho two transepts, 
both of which must have boon completed during the 
lifetime of Archbiehop Gray. Both have tnst and west 
aides. The main distinction between them is in the 
oomposition of their gables, or north and south ends, 
which differ entirely, that of the north transept being 
infinitely the finer. 

In the suuth ti'ansept the main or central por- 
tion is divided from tho fronts of the aisles by en- 
riched buttrcBsoB, Two flights of steps ascend to the 
portal, set in a shallow porch of very meagre compo- 
sition and execution, the npper part of which is 
fianked on either sido by a lancet- window. In tho 
story above are three lofty jyointed windows, mucli 
decorated with brackets and shafts, and with the dog- 
tooth in their mouldings ; and the actual gable is filled 
with a very rich rose window, with naiTow pointed 
openings below and a triangular light above it, Tho 
pinnacle which rises at tho back of the gable was not 
originally intended for this position, and the termiua- 
tiona of the buttresses are not original. A pointed 
arcade ostonds round tho buttresses in the lower story, 
and across the tusle &ents. The upper stories of tho 
aisle fronts have lancet windows; and three small 
pointed openings fill tho half-gable on eitlior side. 
"The lower arcade throughout this front is so miser- 
ably restored as to deprive it of half its effect : indeed, 
rh extremely rich foliated moulding in the doorway 
aroh is ahnost the only feature retaining its original 
beauty iu tho lower part of the south transept front," 
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The aisles east and west bave largo bnttreases a 
ing nach bay, witb lesser buttrosscs between tbem. An 
art^c, intercoptcd bj the lesser bnttrcsscs, mns romtd 
tbe second story. The clerestory, above tbe aisle roo^ 
bas on arcade of five compartments in each bay, the 
three central ones pierced. Above is a corbol-table of 1 
loafago. A comparison witb tbe exterior of the north | 
transept will show at once bow far that exceeds the j 
Bontb in tbe simplicity and dignity of ita general i 

ly, Tbe view which is presented to tbe visitor on 
entering is without doubt tbe finest in tbe catbedraL 
(Plate II, Interior of Transept.) The great height 
(99 feet), breadth (93^ feet), and length (223^ feet) 
of tbe whole transept ; the majesty of tbe fine lofty ' 
lancets which nearly fill tbe north gable ; the solemn 
light struggling through their ancient diapered glass ; 
tbe great central tower with its unrivalled lantern, 
which forms tbe middle distance ; and perhaps to some , 
extent t)jo unusual point of view (since few cathedrals 
are entered &om tbe transept), combico to produce 
an impression fully sustaining the groat reputatio: 
the Minster. It will not bo for sumo time that tbe 
visitor will find himself capable of tuniiDg to tbe details 
of the vast building. 

Bach trauBopt conaiBte of four bays; three wider 
(tbe opening, east and west, into tbe aisles of n 
and choir counting as one bay) and one narrow bay, 
the lower arches of which are walled up. In the 
south transept the weetem aisle is narrower than tbe 
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caetem ; in tho Dorth they are of equal dimenBioue. 
The email woUcd-up oi'chcB, cast and wr^st, in tho 
aifiles of both transepts, adjoining the archcB which 
open to the aisles of navo and choir, nill at once 
attract attention. They will bo better explained, 
however, id'ter tho transept itself Iins been describod. 

In the 80til}t Irarisept the piers of the main arcades 
have clustered shafts, of local stone and Furbock 
marble alternately. In the central piers all the shafts 
are ringed. In those at tho ends (except that in the 
angles adjoining tho nave, afterwards to be mentioned) 
only tho Purbeck sljafts have rings. Tho capitals are 
foliaged. The outer moulding of tho main arebes on 
the east side is enriched by a small doublo dogtooth 
ornament, vrith a billot between. The effect thus pri>- 
dnced is very rich. The dogtooth occurs again on 
each side of the sofSto; one row only being vit^ible 
when the arch is looked at in &Dnt. The triforiiim in 
each bay is formed by a wide circular arch enrit'ljcd 
with the dogtooth, enclosing two pointed archcp, oiuh 
of which is again subdivided into two. At the sides 
and in the centre are clustered shafts ; and there are 
emallor ones between the lesser arches. In the main 
tympanum is a cusped einqucfoil, within a circle 
enriched with dogtooth ornament. In the lesser tym- 
pana on either side is a quatrofoil, similarly placed 
and enriched. In each bay of the dereatory is a group 
of five pointed arobes, of equal height ; the shafts 
betwoen which are Yorkshire stone and Purbeck 
marble alternately. The arches have many mouldings, 



amoDg which appears the dogtooth. At the hack of 
the clerestory passage are three lancets in each hay, 
oorrespondiiig to the central arches of the arcade. 
The vattlting-gha/lg, in groups of throe, with dogtooth 
omamoDt bstwcon them, spring from hrackcts of loaf- 
age between the main arches. They rise, ringed by 
the base moulding of tbo triforium, and again some- 
what higher, to the crowns of the pointed triforium 
arches, where they terminate in capitals of leafage. 
On these capitals rest baBes, firom which triple shafts 
rise to the base of the clerestory, which enrings them, 
and forms their capitals. From the sides of the lower 
capitals spring circular ribbed mouldings, which pass 
upward to tho base of the clerestory, where they 
terminate in tufts of loaf age. 

On tho west side of the transept the outer monldings 
of the main arches are withont the double row of 
sntall dogtooth ornament, and terminate in little tufts 
of foliage just above tho brackets of the vaulting- 
ehofts. In tho triforinm thore are email bosses of 
very good foliage below tho qnatrefoils in the lesser 
tympana, and on each side of, and below, the cinque- 
foil in the main tympanum. 

On the south side an arcade runs on either side tho 
door. The pointed arches spring from triple shafts, 
the bases of which rest on a stone plinth or seat. Tho 
capitals are foliagod ; and tbo abacus is continued as a 
stringcourse quite through the arcade, at tho bach. 
Above the arcade are two pointed windows on cither 
side of the portal, the arrangement of the wall above 
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wbiob deserves notice; and above again ore three 
windows (that in the centre of two lights), set back 
within BO arcade of pointed arcJies, diridod by banded 
marble shafts, between which is the dogtooth orna- 
ment in etono. In the gablo is the rose or whoel 
window, the best and moat striking feature of tliis end 
of the transept. 

It is only neoessuy to turn toward the north transept 
to perceive at once how far that gable end exceeds the 




The wall of the west aisle ia lined below the 
windows with a foliated arcado, having bosses of 
leafage at tho intersections of the arches. Above, in 
each bay, is a pointed arcade, with shafts of stone and 
Purbeck marble, supporting the arches, two of which 
in the central bay are pierced for windows. There 
are two pointed windows also at tho south end. Vault- 
ing-shafts, with rich brackets, rise between each bay. 
In the eastern aisle there are five windows toward the 
east ; and the arcade on that side is shortened, resting 
on a high plinth, eo as to allow spaco for altars below 
it. The vaulting of both aiBles is Early English. 
The vaulting of tho main transept is a rich lieme, 
with many bosses. It is of wood, and is not earlier 
than the beginning of tho fifteenth century. Until very 
recently the rose window in this traUBcpt, and the five 
smaller lancets in that opposite, wei'o cut off by tho 
groinings of tho roof. The lino of it has now been 
raised, so as to restore both these to the interior. 

It has been usfioited that the Early English foliage 
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—(Plate m. Corbel in Sonth Transept)— in ttifl 
and tliQ <){>i)oBito traneopt is a conventional repre- 
sentation of the Heiba Benedicta (Gcum vrbanum); 
the trofoilod leaf of which was anciently regarded as 
eymbolical of the Holy Trinity. It is certain that at 
a later period, when leafage was accurately copied 
from nature, tho ' Herb Bcnnet ' waa oitenBivoly 
used in mural painting, and in other decorations; but 
it IB very qtieBtionable whetlicr its peculiar form can 
be traced in the foliage of the capitals and brackets of 
these tmnsoptB, At any rate, this foliage has the 
thoronghly conventional character and ribbed lines of 
the Early English period. Its arrangement, as eoen 
in the corb(>I (Plate III.), ia unusually varied and 
groccfuL 

V. Tho »tained glaxe in this transept is of no great 
importance. That in the roso window is modern and 
bad. In tho windows below are : in tho centre, St. 
Peter and St. Paul ; with St. William of York, east, 
and St. Wil&id, west. Tho four lower lights aro 
filled with glass by Pcckett of York, given to the 
cathedral in 1793. The figures are Abraliam, Solo- 
mon, ]UosoB, and St. Peter. Hero tho background and 
accessories are thuroughly bad. In tho eastern aisle 
is some Perpendicular glasK, witli tho figures of St. 
Michael, St. Gabriel, and St. William, toward tho 
north, in the chantry of St. Michael the Archangel, 
founded by ArchbiEhop Gray in 1211 and with those 
of the BleSEcd Virgin and St. John, in the chapel 
founded in their honour, in 1273, by Thomas do 



Ludham, Canon of York. In the weet aislo ie some 
ancient Perpendicular glnse, with modem borders. 
The yellow glass hero usod for tho bead of our Lord 
deserves notice. 

VI. In the eastern aisle is tho finest monument in 
the cathedral, the magnificent tomb (Plato IV.), with 
offigy and canopy, of Archbishop Guay. (1215 — 1255. 
See Pt. II.) There is no direct evidence for nssigniiig 
the foundation of tho entire transept to this arch- 
bishop ;' but it is certain that tho transept must Imvo 
been complete (or nearly so) in 1211, when he founded 
the obiuitry in which he lies interred ; and it was the 
usual custom to buiy tbe fonndei in the midst of bis 
own work.* 

The pier arch under which the tomb stands is made 
wider than tho others, opi)arently to give it im- 
portance.'' Tho effigy of tho archbishop (who "aoems 
to have been a roan of small stature and slight frame'"), 
vested in cope, tunic, dalmatic, and alb, has an cn- 

' The tradition, however, has always run to tluii olTcct. Tha 
Antiquary Gent, writing in 1731, " mounted on hie couraer " to 
vbit the little church of Skelton, near Totk, "beoauae it is 
ftffljmed 'twBB built with the Htooes that remained after the 
■onth croBi) of the Minster bod been finished by the Archbishop 
Waller Gray." — Oent'a ■ Bit>oii,' pt. ii. 3, It may also l)o 
remarked, as illustrating tho building propenaities of Arch- 
bishop Gray, that the west fri>nt of Bipon was in all probability 
bia work. (Sea (hat Cnthedfol.) 

» This practice wni closely followed in York MinatL-r. " Arch- 
biihop Boger was buried 'in medio ohoii,' Archhiuhop Uollim 
in the nave, at tho font, and Tliorcsby In the Prosbytery."- 
WiW«. p. 21. ^ Willis. ' Raiiio. 
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riched aroh above the head, on eitber side of wbiefa 

are censing angels. One hand is raised in bene- 
diction ; with the other the pastoral staff is hold, the 
end of nhich pierces the dragon, traniplod on by 
the feet. Over the effigy rises a lofty canopy, resting 
nn four shafts on either side, and another at tbo head. 
These shafts have capitals of leafage, and support 
foliated arches, the spandrils botwcoD which are oma- 
nicnted with leafage. Above, again, rises a second, 
smaller canopy, with three foliated arches on each 
side, resting on short piers with onriclied capitals. 
This canopy is crested by gablos, with heads at tho 
intersections; and from the gables rise finials of 
foliage crowned by two thrushes resting upon wool- 
packs. The sides of the gables, and tlio central ridge 
of the canopy, have crockets of foliage. 

All the details of this monument dcsorvo vory 
careful attention. It was retouched during tho timo 
of Archbishop Morkhftm (1777—1807) by an Italian 
named Bornasconi ; and the finials with their thrushes 
are merely of plaster." These are on addition, and 

' " I cannot," eaya Mr. Raine, " bestow too high praiaa on 
what he has done, for he scoma to havo been imbu&l w[th tho 
true spirit of Chiietinn art. He lias crownoil cneh fliiial with 
two tbruBbea in full song, wrought with exquiailo akilt, and 
resting upon woolpachs. Had the carving been really old I 
should have venlurcd to Buggeat the meaning of the device, 
Tho parks would havo been nn alluxion to the oCBce of chan- 
cellor, which the .Archbishop once enjoyed: and in the thruahea 
ttiero woold have been, perhaps, a canting alluBion to his 
The thrush in the North of England is at tho preieot 
day ficqucutly colled the fjray bird. It nmy well be singing 
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bad no exietence is the original monument. Their 
introduction, therefore, cannot be defended, notwili- 
etftnding their grace and beauty. The bronzed Bcreon 
which BiiiTouailB tho tomb was proeented by Arch- 
bishop Markhum, and wa» designed by De Cort«, an 
artist of Antwerp. The leafage of the creeting, 
whether intentionally or not, reeemblee thnt atta<:hed 
to the ehaftB which support tho canopy at the head of 
the archbishop's efBgy. 

East of tho tomb was the altar of St. Michael, at 
which Archbishop Gray founded his chantry. North 
of tho tomb is a plaia marble slab, charged with a 
floriated cross, and elevated on low pillars. It marks 
the resting-place of Archbishop Sewal de Bovill. 
(1256— 12G8. See Pt. II.) A gold ring, taken from 
the orchhiahop's grave, about 1786, is proaerved in the 
vestry. It is of plain workmanship, 

VII. The narrow, wallod-up arches, adjoining those 
which open to the aisles of nave and choir, have still 
to be described and ocoouutod for. It must bo re- 
membered that tho Norman nave and ohoir remained 
after the erection of the Early English transepts, aud 
that they wore considerably narrower than the present 
ones. " It is true that the central aisle of the Norman 
nave was very nearly of the same width as the new 
one; but its aide-aisles were exceedingly narrow in 
proportion. Each side of each transept, in accordance 



— for what an offoring of praiee and worsliip h above itl"- 
' Lives of the Arcnbinlii'iig of Yoik,' vol. i. p. 2Ui. 
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with the then eziatiiig arratigomGiits, wm prorided 
with one narroai pier-areh, opposita to the dde-usle of 
the nave or choir, and with three other pier-orchca 
of greater width. When the present nave w&s built, 
ite wide and epocione side-aifiles opened to each tran- 
sept immediately against the narrow piei-arch, which 
had been adjnatcd to the narrow aielo of the preceding 
nave; and ita pier was now fonnd to he in the very 
centre of the passage from the side-aisle of the nave to 
the truuKcpt. As this arrangement was evidently 
intolerahle, tho pier was token away, and a Decorated 
pier erected, at a greater distance &om the tower- 
piers, so as to leave a proper apace for the passage 
from tho aide-aisles to tho transept. Instead, however, 
of constructing Decorated arches above the new pier, 
tho Early English arches were simply shifted, and 
their arch-stones reset, so that at present the narrow 
arch which originally occnpied the position nearest to 
each t«wor-pier, and corresponded to tho side-aisles of 
tho navo, is shifted to tho second place ; and the wide 
pier-arch, which originally held tho second place in 
order from the tower-pier, baa become the first in 
order, and serves to open the way to tho eide-aislea. 
To Btruugthcn the bnildiug, it was also found necessary 
to wall up tho space between those new Decorated 
piers and tho central pier of the transept, on each 
side. When tho 1 choir was built, similar reasons 
oomiHiUcd a similar change, and thus the two sides of 
each transept became assimilated. Tho triforiums, 
however, remained unaltered, and to tliis day prcservo 
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their original arTangement. They each have three 
wido and oqual arches extending from thoir respective 
gfihleB ; and after these one narrow compartment in 
connexion with the towar-pier ; and the clorostoriee, 
in like manner, present three equal compartmenls, and 
one narrow one ; but below, reckoning &om the gable, 
wo find two wide arches, then one narrow arch, and, 
lastly, one wide one."' 

It will be seen, therefore, that the pieni opposite to 
the towor-piers, cast and west, are of the same dates as 
the nave and choii' rcBpoctivolj. Mnch dislocation ia 
apparent in the pier adjoining the navo, and is still 
more visible in the opposite transept. This was 
caused, not by the shifting of the Early English 
arches, which seems to have been entirely successful, 
find which is accordingly characterised by Professor 
Willis OS a "very remarkable example of the bold 
engineering work of the middle ages," but by the 
erection of the central tower, the great mass of which 
canscd the piers on which it is raised to sink " bodily 
into the ground, to a depth of about eight inches," 
dragging with them the adjoining masonry and 
arches. 

VilL In its general arrangement the nortli transept 
resembles the south ; but there ore seme difTerenoes of 
dotaiL It is, Q4M3ording to Stuhhes, tlie work of John 
lo Bomeyn, subdean and treasurer of York (1228 — 
1266) ; and its erection mast have immediately fol- 
lowed the transept of Archbishop Gray. On the weit 

I WUIIb's ' Archilccturnl History of York Catliodiiil,' p, 18. 
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idrle of fbiB troiuepl, the first pier from tbe gable end 
is Decorsted, thu origuud Eaxij Englieli pier having 
no doabt been removed when the narrow arch which 
opened to the nave was §hifted. The pier of this arch, 
next to the tower-pier, is also Decorated. The chief 
points of iliffbrcnce between this and the correepondii^ 
side of the smith transept are — the character of the 
foliage, which is here mora advanced and nattual ; 
the smaller vsinltiog-ehafls ; and the nse of a Urgo- 
leafcd ornament (like half a dogtooth) in the baao of 
the triforiom, and in the cornice above tho clcrcstoi;. 
At the interBection of the main-arch moulding is aa 
animal creeping downwarda, well rendered ; and above 
is a small figure of a saint nndcr a Decorated canopy. 
On the eaal aide tho piers have capitals of very rich 
IcA&ge, among which (in the capitals of the central 
pier) birds with human heads, and other grotesques, 
are perched. Tho grand and siraplo composition of 
tho north end has been already noticed. Tho chief 
space is entirely filled by five very lofty (about 60 feet 
high) and narrow lancets, best known as the ' Five 
Sisters.'" These are of equal hoight. In the gablo 

■ This name no doubt arose team tho equal dimcuHionB of the 
llro windowB. "Tlifre U a tmdition tlint five maidun aiatera 
wcro at the expcnie of thcue lit^hU; Uio paiiitM f;la«B in them, 
repiewDting a kind of embroidery or needlework, might por- 
giva oocaaimi for this story. This window has also been 
called the Jewish window, but for what reason ve fcuow not." — 
Oenff ' York Catbedral.' It hns been suKgestod that tiio cost 
of this wintlow may Lave bcon dufinycJ by ciRctttinB fivm the 
Jewi of Vork, 
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above tbcm nre Gto Email lancots, dacliniitf; from the 
centre. The live front windows ai'o diviJci.1 by yruups 
of Bbafts, ringod in thiee placce, and of atone and 
Pnrbock marble alternately. Tlie eliafts which have 
uapitals of folioge are detached, aad there is a paseago 
along tho sill of the windows. The ari;h mouldings 
are enriched with dogtooth. Below, the wall is 
covered with a foliated arcade, resting on clustered 
tihnfta. 

The 'Five SiBtors" are filled with their original 
Sarly English glass, consisting of diapered patterns, 
varying in each window, and of very great beauty. 
The natrium white border which Burroiinds each window 
was insGi'ted in 1713," The glass in the five upper 
lancets is modem. 

The tjuiuU oi'cade in the western aisle resembles 
that in tho opposite transept, the abacus being con- 
tinuous. Tho vuultiug has the dogtooth oruntncnt. 
In tho eastern aisle tho wall arcade descends much 
lower than in the south transept, and two trefoil- 
beaded arches, enriched with dogtooth, mark the places 
of altars. At tho north end of this aisle a very rich 
de<X)rated portal, opening to tho vestibule of the 
Clinpter-houfio, bos been cut through tho Early English 
work. An original Early English entrance remaius 
at the nortb-eost angle. 

The monumenU In tliia transept are — in the oa.stcrn 
aisle, tho tomb, with canopy, (Plato V.) of Ai'chbiMliop 
GiiKsaWBLC (1306—1315. See Pt. II.). Tho very 
*■ Gent. 
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rich cftnripy, wLicU dcEorvca notice, is crowned hj k 
figure uf the fircbbisbop bcariug his cniss, and with 
bis band raised in benedictiuu. Tbia is modum, aud 
tho wurk of a late m&Bter-inaHon of the cattiedraL A 
portion of a brass (one of tbe eorbest existing bmseos 
of English eodeaiastica°) romatnB on tho tomb. The 
lower port was stolen about the joar 1829. The arch- 
biehop is repreecutod fully vested, and wearing the 
paU. A gold ring, with a ruby, taken from the tomb 
in 1735, is preserved in the vostiy. East of the tomb 
stood tbe altar of St. Nicholas, on whoso foetival tbe 
death of Archbishop Greenfield occurred. It was at 
tho back of this monumont that tho incendiary Martin 
hid himself on the night of the fire. 

In this aialo is also tho moiiiiment, with ofBgy, of 
Dr. Beckwith, who died in 1843, leaving to his native 
city the benefactions hero recorded, amounting to 
neatly 50,000^. 

In the west aisle is the cenotaph, with effigy, of 
Archbishop Vbbnon Hakoouiit {1808— 18i7), Tho 
effigy, tho hands of which ore clasped on a book rest- 
ing on the broast, is by Noble. 

Behind the walled-up arch, in this aisle, is a monu- 
ment colled Haxzy'b tomb, consisting of a flat slab, 
below which, enclosed by a grating, is a cadaver. 
Thomas Haxey was ticaanror of York itam 1418 ontil 
his death in 1421, and was a great benefactor to the 

■ The only earlier braaa of an oocleaiaatio which ie knows, 
U that of Richard de HakebDOiue, circa 1311, in the chapel 
of Morton College, OiGnd. — llaiiie't ' Uanual of GraEws,' 



cathedral. Ho may possibly have erected this memu- 
rial (upon which, according to tradition, rents and 
offoriiigH Hsed to be paid) during his lifetime. He was 
liimaelf biiricd a little to the eouth of it.' 

IX. The Norman nave (Plate VI.) remained after the 
completion of the Early English transepts. About forty 
years after tbo death of the treoflurer, John le Bomeyn, 
the constmctor of tho north transept, the foimdatiua- 
stone of the existing nave waa laid (April 6, 1291) by 
Lis son, Archbishop Lo Eonicyn, or Romanus.' The 
work seems to have procecdoil slowly, and with lutcr- 
rnptioDS ; and it was not until 1S3S that the windows 
(including the great west window) were glazed. In 
1345 tho atonework seems to havo boen entirely com- 
plete ; but the coiling of wood was not added for ton 
years. Archbishop Thorosby granted tho timber for 
it in 1355.' The cost of tho general work was do- 
frayed by offerings at the shrino of St. William, whoee 



"■ ' Fabric BoHb of Yotk MinBter ' (Surtws Society), p. 206. 

1 "TliB dettn and tlio nanona weto Btanding around him 
vhilBt ho invoked the blessing of tbo Spirit on the work which 
irai then bcgiun (Stnbbos). Tho Aichbiabop was at the goatb- 
easUini corner of tho ndvo, hard by tbo tranaBpt of Walter 
Gray; and in front of him woro tbe tower and the nortlicrti 
transept which his falber bad oroctod." — Raine'e ' Aichbishopa 
of York,' vol. i, p. 340. 

' " Vaults, whether of wood or stono, being beneath tho 
actual roof, were not neccaaarily set about immeiliately after tho 
bailding nas in other rcspocta conipleted, and oovered in for uao, 
but admitted of Iwing postponed indefinitely, and indeed we 
often And oasea in which, although prepared for, tbey never 
were added,"— WillU's ' York Cathedral,' p. 20, 
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relics had bcon traaslatcd with great magnlficonoe 



1284 ; by indulgcDcos and briefs iBened on behalf 
tbe labrio by ArchbtebopB Corbridge, Greenfield, 
Multou ; hy large eoutributions from the srchbisbops 
thoraBelves ; and by grants of stone and wood from tiie 
quturies and forests of the great Xortbom honsce, 
CBpoeially those of Vavasour and Percy. Archbishop 
Lo Bomeyn commeneed tbe work at the south-east angle 
of the nave aisle ; and although a petition, in 1298, 
shows that the Norman nave bod then either been 
pulled down or hod fiillen, it ia probnblo that it was 
allowed to romain untouched as long &a possible. The 
much greater width of the oiifiting eide-aisles wonld 
admit of the Norman walls standing within those of 
^^ the new nave. 

^H The nave of York Minster was thus in progress 

^H throughout the Decorated period. It can hardly be 

^1 said, however, that the work, either in design or in 

^U detail, is among the best examples of English Dcco- 

^M rated ; and, in spite of its vast dimeniiions, tbe nave 

^1 of York is imquostionably inferior to those (later in 

^1 date) of Winchester or Contorbury. Yet the long 

^H roofs of nave and uhoir, stretching away at tbe same 

^H great height; the tower arches which support the 

^H lantern ; tbe enormous east window of tbe choir ; the 

^H "wall of glass" closing in the vista, and showing its 

^H upper portion above the organ-screen ; and the solemn 

^H effect of the stained glass filling tbe windows of nave, 

^V aisles, and olerestory ; all aid iu producing an impres- 

^■^ eion of grandeur which is perhaps most powerful about 
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halfway up the nnvo, where the groat sVm anrl height 
of the tower arch are strongly apiiarent, and tho arcado 
of the lantern, with part of its two eastern wiiidowB, 
M seen. Looting weetward, tho groat fontnre is tho 
weetom window, with its stately rows of Baiuts and 
archbishops. The view acroaa the nave, through tho 
oroh opening from the navo aisle to the transept, is 
fine and nDnsual, owing to the groat width of the aislo, 
and cooBciiuontly of tho arch. 

Tho design of tho piers of the nave is octagonal 
with attached shafts — large at the timr main points, 
with smaller between them. Toward the navo itself 
tho largo shaft, with a smaller one on either side, 
riee to tho spring of tho vaultiug, Gumewhat above tho 
base of tho clerestory. These shafts, the efTect of 
which, unbroton by ring or stiingoourse, is very fine, 
terminate in capitals of leafage. The capitals of the 
pier shafts aro also enriched with leafage, and thu 
outer mouLling of the arches (which are very acute) 
has projecting busts at its angles. 

Tho navo has "but two great divisions; of which 
the lower ono, containing tho pier orches, is 51 feet 
high; tho upper one, 4!{ feet high, is occupied by a 
large clerestory window of five lights, ivith geometrical 
tracery, and a transom across the middle. Tho lights 
above tho transom are glazed, and constitute the real 
window; but the lights below the transom (if tho 
phrase can be applied to openings bo pci'fectly dark) 
are open, and ae the roof of the sido-oisle abuts against 
the transom, the space behind them, and to which they 
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commmiicate, is the interval between the etone vanlt of 
tho flialos oad its wooden toof; tliey thus serve the 
purpose of a tri fori urn. " ' The rich and pccnliar 
hcodinga of the clerestory windows showld bo noticed. 
Tho triforium passage, in their high sills, is formed 
by a double line of tracery, with five openings in each 
bay. In the central opening of each bay was originally 
the figure of a saint. The entire series is said to have 
rcpreBontod the patron saints of tho different nationa 
of ChriBtoudom ;' but nearly all have now disappcarod, 
uiid the only remaining figiue which can be identified 
with any probability is that of St. George," in the fourth 
bay from the west, on tho south side. From the north 
bay, opposite, projects a etone beam, the head of which 
is carved to represent that of a dragon. This formerly 
supported tho canopy of the font, 

It will be seen that tho dceign of the nave differs 
altogether from that of the transepts, and that " the 
latter has not cxorciaod the slightest influonce upon 
tho composition of the former, although tho reverse 
has been frequently the case when a Decorated building 

• WUlii, p. 22. 

* Gent" a ' York Cathedral,' p. 48. 
■ Of thiB, however, there ie same doaht. "This figure ii 

Lonly called St. George, but in intended, in all probnbilitf, 
for a gonoral ropreaontfttion of the soldier of Chriat contending 
with tho great aorpent, ovi^r against which he is placed; and 
all with rofetonca to the baptiemal tow, and the Chrietian's 
flgbt, of which Holy Baptism ib the beginning. The same 
DUnOD upon old fonts, and in other aituatione, and is 
found long before the legend of 6t. Georgo became popular."-* 
Fool» and BugaU, p. 75, 
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baa beon added to an Enrlf English one, bb may bo 
seen at Ely, WostmiaBtor, and St. Alban's," * Tbo 
transepts have throe very diBtinct diviaiona — pior- 
arches, triforium, and clereetgry. The navo has but 
two. 

In the Bpandrila of tho picr-arcboa ia a scricH of 
ahielda, the bcaringe on which are probably tliiiHO of 
benofactoTB to tho fabric. Thoy aro aa foHonH. be- 
ginning at tho nurth-onst anglo of tho north arcado : — 

1. SemS of flour-do-lia. — Old Fiance. 

2. Six lions rampant. — Ulphus. 

3. On a cheTioD, threo lions poeaant guai'dant. — 
Cohham. 

4. Barry of ten, an orle of martlotfl. — Valonce. 

6. A bend, oottised, between aix liona rampant. — 
Bohun. 

6. A fess, between six eroes oioaalota. — Bcau- 
cLamp. 

7. Quarterly, in tho first qiiartor a mullet. — Voi'o. 

8. A cross TOolino. — Pagouel. 

9. Barry often, tbroo chapluts. — Oroyfituelt. 
10. Billettfi, a lion rampant. — Bulinor, 
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ITirce water boagcts. — Hoc 



[ Five Fusila in fcsa.— Old Tcrcy. 




/ i A bend. — ^Manley. 
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SoiUlhweit angle (^ 9ouih arcade. 

17.1 

' > Five fosilB in fe8& — Old Percy. 

19. Lion rampant. — ^Mowbray. 

20. Lion rampant. — Percy. 

21.1 

' i Blank shields. 

23. Two bars, in chief^ three ronndols. — Wake. 

24. A fess, in chief, three roundels. — Colville. 

25. On a bend, three cross crosslets. — ^Manley. 
2G. 
27. 

28. A fess dancette. — Yayasoor. 

29. Three chevronelles. — Clare. 

30. A cross moling. — ^Paganel. 

31. Three lions passant guardant, with a label of 
three points. — Edward Prince of Wales. 

32. Three lions passant guardant. — England.' 

X. The great width (30 feet) of the nave aides at once 
excites attention. The actual nave, or central aisle, 
was the same width in the Norman church as in that 
which now exists ; but the side aisles of the Norman 
nave were at least 10 feet narrower. The aisle win- 
dows should be compared with the clerestory. In 
both '*the tracery is geometrical; but in the side 
aisles the pattern is much simpler than in the clere- 
story. The former, and of course the earlier, as being 
lower in the building, is in three lights, without subor- 

7 This list, with other heraldic descriptions of shields in the 
fiabric, is from Poole and Hugall. 



djnation of monldiiigfl ; but the latter ib in &va 
lights, with R rich head, uid a complex anbordino- 
tion of mouldiBga." ■ Below tie windows nui» a 
very rich arcade, with gables and pimuclcs ; and blind 
uches, with similar rich headings, line the wslla 
between the wiadows. The carved heada and Rmall 
figures at the termination of the oater monldingH of 
these npper arches, ahould he noticed. 

In the north aiitle is a portal which opened to 
a chapel of the Holy Supnlohre, fonnded by Arch- 
bishop Bogcr, of which no remaina exist. Over the 
door ifl a headless figure of the Virgin, with ceOHing 
angels. 

The view up these aisles, tcnninating at the eastern 
end of the choir aisles, lakca in the whole length of 
the Minster (486 feet), and is of sitigolar beauty, 

XL The teindoKi at the west end of the nave aisles 
have geometrical tracery, of iLe same design as tho 
others. The great west aindoir of the nave itfWilf is filled 
with the most exquisite flowing tracery, and in its ori- 
ginal state waa probably the work of A rchbishop Ukltoit 
(1317—1340), who gave a snm of 600 marks toward 
the completion of the west front, and who is recorded 
as the donor of tho gloss which still remains in this 
window, lliere is. however, not one old stone in it, 
as it was restored (precisely on the original model) 
many yean since. The only window in England 
which can be considered as at all rivalling this one is 
the east window of Carlisle Cathedral, nearly of the 
■ WiUifc 
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Raise date and choracter. The Carlisle window (wliiiji 

is the larger of the two) has boon pronouBccd by 
Mr. Fergnseon, " without a single esoertion, tho most 
beautiful design for window tracory in tho world."" 
This judgment ie probably correct ; but the inferiority 
of York is very slight, and many competent architec- 
tural critics give it tho proferonce. " Although not 
the largest Decorated window in t]ie kiiigdom," say 
Messrs. Poole and Hugall, " it is undoubtedly by 
far the finest, even taken without its accoEsories. Ita 
great beauties are variety of dceign and fulnesa of 
tracery, without confusion as a whole, and without 
poverty of separate parts. The window at Carlisle 
consists of two perfect compositions, united under a 
common head, by the interposition of a third. That 
at York is one vast design, of which no part ia perfect 
without tho reBt."' The roaa window in the south 
transept of Lincoln Cathedral may bo compared with 
these. " Though extremely beautifal, it wants tho 
perfect subordination which is so satisfactory in tho 
example at Carlisle." " 

The great west door, below the window, displays en "^ 
cither side a series of niches once filled with figures. 
The gable was perhaps crowned by a status of the 
Saviour, On eitbor side are kneeling figures. Bows 

■ HiBt. of Arcbitectare, p. 861. "All tho parte aro in audi 
joBt hnrnniiiy the one to the other, tbn wjiole is bo oonstructively 
appropiisb!, and at the aaiao tine bo artiBtically elegant, that it 
slanda quite alone, even among the windows of it» own age," 
—/J. " York Cathedral, p. 68. •" Fcrgusson. 
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of nicbBB and blind arcading line the aplaya of the 
window. The side openings give light to tho stoircaao 
of tho tower. 

Over the aislo doors is some curious eciilphirc, 
which deserves notice. In the north nislo is, in tho 
centre, a woman setting hor dog (wliich is muzzled) at 
two bcaets, behind which is a man blowing a horn. In 
quatrefoiltj at tho sides arc — a man drinking, and 
attacked by another, and n man driving another nut of 
his house. In the south aialo is— in tho centre, a 
man with sword and round shield, fighting a lizard- 
shaped monster ; and in tho quatrefoils, Samson with 
the lion, aud Delilah cuttiug his hair; and a man and 
woman fighting. The sculpture over tho door ef this 
aisle is modem, although an exact reproduction of the 
old, which was greatly injured by the fire of 1840, 
that destroyed tho I'oof of the nave, and began in the 
south-west tewor. 

The aisle roofs are of stono, and of tho samo date as 
the aisles themselves. Tho vaulting of tho nave is of 
wood, like that destroyed in 1840. '' 

In 1863 the whole ef the vast nave was fitted, for 
congregational purposes, with moveable benches, cboir 
seats, and an organ by Messrs. Hill and Son. The 
lighting of the nave is effected by jets of gas which 

'' This vault was conBtnictol of wood, " ptcibaiily ou aorount 
of the ^roat span nf tho centrn.! bibIu, whic^li alarmed the 
niBMniB." — WiUit. But "tho outer walla of York clerestory 
exblbiled, before the late repairs, toothings for the reoeptioD 
of itoBO Qying huttreeseti, which Beemed to ebow that a stone 
vault was originally inlcudcd." — Id. p. 29, uobi. 
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form coronals round the capitals of tho great piors. 
In the choir a atriug of jets runs along at the basa 
of the triforinm. The Minster, thus lighted, ia singu- 
larly picturesi^ue and impressivo. 

XII. Iilore than one archbishop and many other 
great personagea wero interred in the nave; but their 
monuments and brasses were entirely destroyed by the 
Puritana, nith the exception of a recessed tomb in 
the north aisle, generally assigned to Arcbbiehop Roogb 
(1154 — 1181, SoePt. II.). This monument ia, however, 
of a much later date ; although it is possible that the 
remains of Archbishop Booeb may have been trans- 
ferred to it from the choir, where ho waa originally 
buried. Some bones and fragments of vestments were 
found in the tomb when it was examined before its 
rQGtoration in 1862. Although tho work is good, this 
roetoratioa is not to be commended ; and " two birds 
holding scrolls, on either aide of the central figi 
the Virgin, have been metamorphosed into eagleSi. 
mth ears of wheat in their mouths. 

The saintud Archbishop William of York, who died 
in 11S4, tvas then interred in the nave of the Minster, 
"near the south-west pillar of the lantern," Hia 
remains were translated in 12S4 ; but a tomb or ceno- 
taph still remained in the nave, and efTerings were 
duly made at it. This tomb was destroyed at tho 
Reformation (no doubt by Dean Layton), and tho 
relics ef the saint were replaced beneath the pavement 
of the nave. Here they were discovered in 1732. (tica 
post, § XVI.) 
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Arcbbisbop Melton (1317—1310—806 Pt. ii.), who 
contributed bo largely toward tlia completion of tbe 
navo, was interred near tbo font. His coffin, in wbivb 
woafonnd a silver gilt chalice and pat«n, wilh examined 
dniing the laying down of tbo now pavement in 173G. 
This pavement is of raarblo and UuddlcBtono atono, 
and was designed by Kunt. 

XIII. Tbe »lained ghsa in the navo demands special 
oxaraination and description. Tbo glass tbrougboiit 
tbo Minster was little injured at the Eeformntion ; and 
York Burrondercd to Fairfax in 1G44, with tbo express 
Btipnlfttion that uoithcr churcbos nor other buildings 
ebould bo defaced. Hence tba extraordinary quantity 
of stained glass remaining in tbo city. 

With tbo exception of some Early English glass in 
the tracery and other parta of tbe clerestory windows, 
and of some modem in that of tbo oislo windows, tho 
navo retains its original glazing — tho most perfect, 
and perhaps tbo most citonsivu assemblage of painted 
ghuis dating from tbe early part of tbo foortcentb 
century of which this country can boost. Two win- 
dows in the aislea, and two in tbe clerestory, are alone 
without stained i^lass. 

Tbe Eoi'ly Euglisb glass was possibly removed from 
the windows of tbe Normou uave, when that was do- 
molished at the beginning of tbe fourtoontb century. 
The earliest of this glass is a portion of n Jaee in the 
second window from tbe west, on tho north side of tbe 
clerestory. " The date of tbe glass is about 1200. 
It ia therefore much older tbnn the greater part of tbo 
s 2 
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Early Engliali glass at Canterbury Cathedral, to which 
I do not thiuk a dute can bo aesigncd much earlier 
thsn the midiUo of tbo thirteenth century. . . . Much 
Early English gliiBS, varying in dato from the beginning 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, has been em- 
ployed to fill the wheel of tracery in the head of the 
loBt-mentioncd window, as well as the wheola in the 
tracery of the five next clereetory windows. The 
upper tier of Bubjects in the lower lights of the fifth 
tuid seventh windows, counting firom the west, on the 
north side of the clerestory, are also Early Englieh. 
An Early English subject is inserted in one of the 
lower lights of the sixth clerestory window, counting 
&om the west. The wheels in the tracery of all but 
three of the clerestory windows, on the south side of 
the nave, ore likewise filled with Eai'ly English glass ; 
and Early English glass paintings are also to be found 
amongst the Bubjeeta in their lower lights.'" 

The rest of the glass in the clorcBtory, and that in 
tho aisles (except some modem headings) is Decorated. 
" The general arrangement and execution of the de- 
Bigns throughout this part of the building are well 
worthy of notice, as evincing tho attontion paid by our 
ancestors to general effects in these matters. The 
west windows of tho nave and aisles, of which distant 
views may be obtained, have their lower lights tilled 
with large figures and canopies ; while the windows of 
the aisles, with one exception, ore adorned with paint- 
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ings of a moTG complicated choracter, and on a emallor 
scale, and which aro thereforo better calculated for 
a near inspection. Much of the plain geometrical 
glazing in the cleiestory windows ia original, and, liko 
that in a similar position in Cologne Cathedral, affords 
a proof that the ancient glass painters did not consider 
thomselyes hound to finish patterns destined to occupy 
a distant position as highly as those placed nearer tho 
eye." * 

Mnch of tho decorated glass in tho clerestory ia 
heraldic. Tho aialo windows are for the most part 
white pattern windows enriched with coloured pictur 
and omamentB. The only windows of a different 
character are tho two westernmost in the Bonth aisle, 
one of which is a Josse, having below it tho date 1789, 
when it was probably restored by Pcckott ; the other 
bae three largo and very fine figures with canopies — 
St. Christopher, St. Lawrence, and anothor saint. Tho 
earliest of the Decorated windows is prnhably the 
first (firom the cast) in tho north aielo. This, tho snb- 
ject of which is the story of St. Catherine, contains 
many shields of arms ; and from a comparison of them 
with a half-effaced legend across tho lower part of tho 
window, Messrs. Winston and Walford, who eiaminod 
it very minutely, concludo that it was the gift of Peter 
do Dene, a canon of York, during the first years of tho 
fonrteenth century.^ Many of tho windows wero, in 

' Wiraton, «f rtip. 

* "On an hrrtiMic widiIdw in iho north ainle of Uio n 
York HinstcT." 
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nil probability, special gifts to the fabric. The Eecoud 
bay of the north aide (in whioh was tha chapel of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury) contains a very remarkable 
window, which is eaid traditionally to have been pre- 
eented by the gaild of bell-founders; but which, 
judging &om the BubjectB in its lower lights, seems to 
have been the especial gift of Richard Tunnoc, who 
may have been wai-den of the guild. He was cer- 
tainly a person of considerable importance, sicce ha 
hod been Lord Mayor of York before his death in 
1330. In the lower right-hand light of this window ih 
shown the casting of a bell. A man blows the furnace 
with a pair of double bollowg, on the top of which a 
boy is standing, pressing alternately with each foot, 
ind suppoi'ting himself by a bar liscd above. On the 
opposite side of the furnace another figure, appai'cntly 
Tnnnoc himself, opens the furnace door with a long 
bout poker. The metal is seen flowing into the mould 
of the belL The left-band light shows the boll fixed 
in a latho to bo finished. One man tuma the handle 
of the windlass, and Tuunoo himself applies a long 
turning tool, held tightly against his ehoulder. His 
name appears above ; and at the foot of this light is 
the inscription, "Eichard Tunnoc me fist." {Tha 
legends below the other lights are too imperfect to be 
deciphered.) In the central light Tunnoc (with his 
name on a, label above) is seen kneeling before an 
archbifihop^probably Melton — who bestows h 
diction. Above the figure of Tunnoc appears 
window — perhaps ropreeeDting his gift. There are bella 
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in the borders of the side lights, oud in varionB other 
porta. The bordor of tho centrul light represenla 
apes playing on vEirioiiB mnsical inBtruments. Whether 
Tnnnoc gnve a bell to tho Cathedral has not boon ascer- 
toined ; and it is unfortunato that tho legends in this 
v»r; cnriouB window cannot be deciphered. Its uppoi' 
lights contain subjecte from the history of 8t. William 
of York, including the fall of the bridge. (See Pt. n.) 

The small figures of saints in tho quatrofoils cf tho 
tracery in the south aislo aro very fino. and should bo 
noticed. In the west window of this aislo aro figures 
of tho Virgin, St. Catherine, and another saint. Tho 
west window of tho north aislo has a Crucifixion, with 
the Virgin and St. John. Both those windows, tho 
latter of which is especially striking, should be soon 
from tho eastern end of tho aialea. 

Tho great west window was, no doubt, the last to 
be filled with stained glass. This was done in 1S38, 
at the expense of Archbishop Molton, who gave 100 
marks for the purpose." It coutalos throe distinct 
rows of figures. Bolow, eight archbishops, unnamed. 
Above, eight saints, among whom St. Fetor, St. Paul, 
St. JamoB, and St. Cathcrino are conspicuous ; and 
above again is a series of smaller figures. Tho lich 
and solemn colouring of this window, tlie fine arrougo- 

"■ •' 2 Non. Feb. 1338, MagiKtro ThDtnio Bampgon v«l Thonim 
de Ludhnm ciiatmli fnbricB uccl. B. Petri Ebiir. 160 mamts pri> 
opera vitreO fercstriB el cnpile oooidentnli ootI. Bjnricm de nnvo 
conetrnotra." This entry in Archbinhnp Melton's rogister wrr 
flnt diBCDvered nnrl published by the Rev. Jbripb Raiue, Editor 
of the ' Fabiio KdIIb of lark Miniter,' p. xii. (note). 
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ment of fignree and cnnopieB, imd tho mannor in which 
tbo glftss is adapted to tho graceful linos of tho trocmy, 
render it worthy of nil possible study oad attention. It 
ehonld he montionod, however, that many of the heads 
of tbo figares aro modem — tho work of Pockott, who was 
employed to rcetoro this window ahout tho yeiir 1747. 

XIV. Taking tho Minster in chronologicBl order, 
we pass from tho nava into tho Chapler'house. The 
erectioQ of this, tho most heaotifnl of English Chapter- 
houses,' has not been recorded, and the series of Pahrie 
EoUs does not commence until long after its comple- 
tion. It is certain, however, that it was in progrosB at 
the same time as the nave; and hardly less certain, 
from the character of its architecture, and of tho 
stained glass which fills its windows, that it was 
completed before the nave, — at all events, before the 
west front of the nave, with its curvilinear tracery." 

' Certainly the most beautJTiil at present; and althoagh tlie 



a perfect conditian, 
n of Matthew Pflria — 
incomparabila " — it iniiy 



Chsptei-liDuso at WcBtminsl^r, when i: 
muy have almoat juatified the expreesioi 
" Damioua Rex eodiflcavlt capitulun 
well be doubted whether York did not exceed it in beauty. Tlio 
WcBtminBter CJmpter-houBC, begun in 1250, is Mrtainly earlier 
thui that of York, whatever date is Eixsigned to the latter. It 
would seem that if Brchitectnral stjle is to be accepted as evidence 
in the absenceofall document, the Rer. G. A jliffe Poole has moro 
reosun on his side ttian those who have token a difTcTent view. 

■■ VariouB dates have been assigned to Ihe Chapter-house. 
Mr. Browne thinlcs it was begun abont I2S0, though not oom- 
pletcd until far into tho nest century. Professor Willis is of 
opinion that this date "ie loo soon by fitly years for the 
beginning." — ArcJi. Sist. of YotJc, p. 30 ; find his judgment is 
Buetained by that of the Rev. James Baine, Editor of the ' York 



The form of tiio Cbaptor-liousB, as at WcHb, SaliB- 
bury, and WoBtmineteT, is octngonal ; but nnliko 
those, and nnlike any except tho c&rlicr Chapter- 
rooms, in tho form of a long pnraUolograin (as at 
Exeter, Oxford, and ChGator), it has no central pillar. 
The Testibnlo opens &om the north end of the transept 
ftiele, and turns, at right angles, to the portal of tho 
Chaptei^honso itself. It is clear, howovor, that both 
the north tiansept and the Chapter-honse woro com- 
pleted before this vestibulo was commeucod. " This 
IB demonstrable &om the fact that jiarts of the north 
transept are cut away to admit of tho addition of 
the restihule, ftnd that the very parapet mouldings 
of the Chapter-bouEo itself appear within tho vestibulo 
which has boon built against it." ' 

The solemn effect of the stained glass with which 
tha windows of the vestibule are filled, at onco im~ 
preeses tho visitor who passes into it from the transept. 
The portal has two trifuHatcd arches with square 
headings. Tho wall abovo is covered with blind 
Iracory, resembling that of tho windows. Part of tho 
Early Eoglish buttress of the transept, a window aich, 
and a cornice of dogtooth abnvo it, ore liere visible. 
Selow the lofty windows of tho vestibule (which 
resemble those of the Chapter-house — ace pnal) rune a 
wall arcade, formed by a pointed arch enclosing two 

Pabrio EoIIb,' Prefaco, p. liv. On tho other hand, MBBsrs. Poolo 
and Hugall aaecrt thnt the Cliapler-bouHH " dnea not socm more 
advanced than the crosses of Queen Elentior," and Huppneu 
"that both Chftpter-houee and vestibulo were concluded very 
early in the fourteenth century." — York CaOiedral, p. 58. 
' Pooln and Ilugnll, p. 57. 
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trefoiled arches. In the tyiupana are, alternately, 
boEBes of plain foliage, and human heads grotesqaely 
encircled by foliago. The capitab of the shafts are 
enriched with leafage, among which are perched birds 
an A mystical antmalg, including cockatricus and 
ephinses. The vault ie plain, with bosBCB at thu inter- 
Bectious; a lozenge pattern, white en a rod ground, 
rims along thu side of the ribs. Ou the north side of 
the vestibule a doorway opens to the close. 

The portal of the Chapter-bouse is formed by two 
trefoilcd arclios, divided by it central shaft. These 
arches aro circuniBcribed by b main arch with a. 
quatrcfoil in the tympanum, eontaining two brackets 
for figures. In a niche against the central shaft is a 
mutilated figure of the Virgin and Child of extreme 
beauty. Thu Purbuck marble of the shafts is fast 
decaying, whilst tho Yorkshire stone is still perfectly 
sound. The Chapter-house retains its original oaken 
door, covered on tho interior with a kind of trollis- 
work of wood, and on the exterior with eerolled iron- 
work, doacrviug the closest attention. ITio scrolls, 
which are cut into Icafago and flowers, ore admirable 
in design, and terminate at tho top of tho doors in 
dragons and lizard-like monsters. Thoy should be 
compared with tho ironwork of tho cope chest in the 
choir aisle, which is of the same date. (Seo post, 
§ xix.) It is said that four of these chests stood 
originally in the centre of the Chapter-houae. 

3000/. of tho sum left to tho Minster by the late Dr. 
Beckwith, whoso monument ie in tho transept, were 
appropriated by him to the restoration of this Chapter- 
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honse. This toub accordingly commenceci in 1844, 
Much of tho Purbiick marble wae then renewed. The 
vault tvas reetored and decoratod by Willcment. and 
the floor nas laid vrith Minton's tiles. AU traces of 
the ancient painting and gilding were then unhappily 
obliterated ; but no amount of reetoration has aa yet 
deprived this building of its right to etand at the head 
of Engliah Ohapter-hnuees. It is fitill folly entitled to 
the distinction implied in the ancient veree painted on 
the left side of tho entraneo — "Ut Rosa floB floruni 
eic est doiniis ieta domoruni." 
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Each bay of tho Cliaptcr-houso (Plato 'VIT,) containa 
a lofty wiEilow, with magnificent geometrical trooory 
of Bomewhat late character. Each circle in the headings 
has nine cnsped foliations. Below runs on arcade of 
wonderful beauty. There are sii arches in each bay ; 
and each arch contains a recessed scmi-octngonal seat, 
with attached shafts of Purbeck marble at the angles 
and at the hack. In front of each angle rises an en- 
tirely detached shaft of the same marble. Each seat 
is groined, with a boss of hollow-worked leafage in the 
centre, and the capitals of the Purbeck ebafts are 
worked in varied leafage of ivy, maple, oak, and other 
trees. Tho overhanging canopy has two pendants of 
leafage in front of each recess. Tho canopy, which is 
gabled, is enriched with £niala of oak-leaves; and a 
cornice of vino-lcBVes and grapes bends round above it 
following the line of the recesses. The effect of this 
superb mass of enrichment is perhaps unique. The 
arrangement is unlike that of any other English 
Chapter-house, especially in tho form of tho scats, and 
in that of tho cornice above the canopy. 

At the intersections of the gables, and at the angle 
between each stall, ore grotesque heads and figures ot 
wonderful spirit and variety. Besides animals and 
birds, there occur human heads, men fighting with 
monsters and with each other, besides several monaatio 
figures, full of the satire in which the secular clergy 
were always ready to indulge. Birds and small 
animals are perched among the leaves of some of the 
pendent bosses. The whole of this sculpturo will 
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repay tlie very closest examination. It is distinguialied 
by that caroful imitation of Nature wliich bolougs to 
the work of the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
and in the spirit of the heads and grottsqucH, and the 
giaoeful arrangement of leafage, it is exueudod by no 
other sculpture of this period, either in £ugland or 
on tho Continent." 

The entrance pertnl should be examined from the 
interior. Above it is a wall arcade of very beautiful 
design, with thirteen btooketa for figures of tho Saviour 
(or tho Virgin and Child) and tho ApoHtlea. ThcBo — 
which aro traditionally said to hove been of silver 
gilt — havo disappeared. Two angels remain at tho 
sides above. A wall passage, with square-headed opoti- 
ings in the splaya, runs round below tho windows of 
the Chapter • house. Between each bay, clustered 
vaulting shafts run to the roof, which is of wood. Tho 
vaulting ribs pass to a central boss, on which is tho 
Lamb bearing a flag with a croEs. This is modern. 
The roof, before tho restoration in 1845, was " richly 
painted with tho effigies of kings, bishops, &c., and 
largo silvor knots of carved wood at the uniting of the 
timbers, all mucb defaced and sulliod by time."" 

n The whole of tliia sculptmo wbb one mana of gilding and 
colour, tha trooca of which were removed in 1814. On thu wull 
above the entrance wcro thzeo fuU-loiigth flgnreB, an Arehbinliop 
between a King and Quoon, poBaibly Aichbiehop Melton 
between Edward n. and Me Queen leabella. 

° Gent'fl ' York Cathedral,' p. 15, The wooden vaulting ia 
firmly connected with lie principal timherB. There wan a 
tiadition. Bays Gent, that during the Commoawealth " a certain 



The atuiiiGd glass witb nhicb tlie windows are filled 
adds not a littlo to the solemnity of the buildiag. 
They are white windows with coloured ineJiUlions, and 
shields in the tracery, some of which are modern. All 
this glass " is of the time of Edward II. and commence- 
ment of the reign of Edward III., and is on extremely 
beautiful spocimon of early Decorated work." The 
east window is alono modem, and the work of Messrs. 
Bamott, of Tork. " If it does not produce so satis- 
faetory an eScot na tho original windows, this arises 
not from tho ianlt of tho artist, but from the impos- 
sibility of procuring at tho proBont day a material 
similar in textuio to the glass of the fourteenth cen- 
tury."'' The subjects in this window are from tho 
Life of our Lord. The borders of tho ancient windows, 
and all tho details of tho glass, afford admirable studies 
and osampIeB, and should bo carefully examined. Tho 
windows ia tho vestibulo aro of tho somo date, and 
consist chieSy of einglo figures under canopies, Somo 
Early English gloss, of the same character and date as 
that in the "Five Sisters" (in the north transept), 
has been inserted in the tracery of the second window 
from the door, in the vestibule. 

Some panels of the old ceiling of the Chapter-honse 
(removed in 1844) are preserved here. On one of 
them appears the Jewish Church, blindfolded, her 

petMn obtaineil a gnat b> poll down the Cliaplcr'houao as a 
neeless part of the cliurch." Thia he would hale done " Iiad 
not destb BUiprised him a week before tlie intended ex? cutioa of 
biB wicked project." " Winston. ' Ibid. 
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XV. Leaving for the present the central tower and 
the rood-sortjou, wo pass into the Chcnr (Flato VIII.). 
Aiter the completion of the nave, it was determined tu 
replace Aruhbishop Roger's lato Norman choir with ono 
of greater size and magnificence; and, whilst eoduiug, 
to provide a place "where tho moss of the Bk-ssed 
"Virgin might bo fittingly colobratcd." Archbishop 
Soger's choir had short oostom transepts, and termi- 
nated, ooBtward, two hays beyond them. Tho dcEign 
for the, new work extended it tluiie hayg towordu tho 
east, and widened tho whole choir and presbytery by 
making tho aisle walls run in a lino, cast and west, 
with tho ontor walls of tho short Norman transepts. 
The Presbytery and Lady Chapel, forming tho four 
easternmost bays of tho existing building, wore first 
eomplotcd,'' and it is probable that until their com- 
pletion the Norman choir was not interfered with, and 
was still available for service. Afterwords, this choir 
was entirely removed, and that which now oxists was 

« The lemi " Prcsliyii-ry " ia here usf-d, sa it haa been by 
Frofetoor Willis and otlitrs who havo writtun ou the Minater, to 
denote Ihe four eftBteiumiiiit heja of tliu building, Including llio 
lAdjr Cliapcl. But, aaictly speaking, no purt of this was bx-er 
included In tbb true Presbytery, nhidi ia the part of the church 
between the " Chorum canlorum," and tbo high altar, set apart 
for the clergy who are miusleriug at tho latter. At York, 
before the Reformation, and indeed long afterwards, the high 
alter stood at the euitem end of the Jil'Ui hnj ; so thnt what is 
here called the Preabytory was behind it, and formed tho 
letrochoir with ita aisles. 
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continued from the new ProBbytery, until it joined the 
Early English tranaopts and the contra! tower. 

The first stone of the now Preabytory was laid on 
the 30th of July, 1361, by Archbishop Thoreaby 
(1352 — 1373), who had already granted timber for the 
coiaplction of the ceiling of the nave, and had been 
othcrwiso a cousiderablo benefactor to the fabric. Tlio 
Presbytery ie, however, hia especial memorial. To- 
ward its construction he gave the stone of his manor- 
house at Sherbum, which had fallen into decay,' 
besides a yearly sum of 200?. during the remainder 
of hia life. The amount of ArchbiBhop Thorcsby'B 
contribution towards this part of the Minster cannot 
bo GBtimatod, " in the money of the present day, at 
a lower sum than 37,000/., and this, in all probability, 
is considerably imder the mark."" Large additional 
sums were rained by grants of indulgence to all beno- 
factora, by taxes laid on the Chapter clergy, and by 
Bubsidiea levied on the church property throughout the 
diocese. Brief-bearers (brevigeri) were also seat 
through the country to beg for the fabric' Tho Pres- 
bytery was accordingly completed before tho death of 
Thoresby in 1373, within twelve years from its com- 

» See the grant in the 'Fabric Bolls of York Minalfr,' 
p. 174. 

■ Eaine'a 'ArohbiBhops of York,' i. p. 484. The payment of 
the annual grant ie confimiett by ttie Aiclibishop'B Begieter. — 
Id. note. 

' They were spiit into otlior diortscs. The form of brief for 
tliam in the diocese of Liucohi is given in the ' Fabrio Bolls,' 
p,178. 
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menoement. After his duath the work remaincil for 
Bonie time at n Ktandetill, owiug apparently to the loss 
of the archbiehop's largo donations, and to the troubles 
of his successor, Alexander Neville (1374 — 1388), who 
was an eiile from York during the greater part of 
his episcopate. The choir seems to have beco com- 
menced about the year 1380, and in 1385 the Chapter 
obtained a lease of the quarry of Huddlestone for 
eighty years," showing that thoy were in want of stone, 
and that the work was in progrcRS. The walla were 
completed about 1400,' and the roof and wooden vault- 
ing were finished at the beginning of 1405.' 

The Choir and Presbytery thns completed were per- 
haps the most magniflcont works which, up to this 
date, hod been attempted in England ; and it is quite 
possible, as has been suggested by Mr. Eaine, that 
William of Wykeham, at Winchester {1367—1404), 
and Walter Skirlaw, at Durham (1388—1405), both 
of whom were connected with the church of York, and 
were intimate friends of Archbishop Thoresby, wore 
encouraged to undertake great architectural works in, 

■ 'Fobrin Kolld,' 13 (note). Soma Iluddlcstonc almie ocpiira 
in the Frfsliytciy; but this no doubt came frnm tha mnnor- 
kouse at BhtifburQ. There ib on evident to show tlmt tlio 
Chapter had any right over that famous qunrry until I3S5. 

' 8o it would appesr from a fabiic roll of 1399, in which 
great prepsratioTiB are recorded for gnthering together timber 
and other materials for the roof. — Fuhric BoUt. p. 13. 

■ So Mr. Haine argues frnm a fabric rr-ll of U04 ; in which ia 
a "charge for plaBtering the walls and the altftrs in the new 
choir. Now thia would not be dona till the roof \>eu safely 
upon the walls." — lb., p. 21, noto. 
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and connected with, thoir own cathcdi-als by the boan- 
tiful BtructuTo " thej would gazo upon aa it roso Irom 
the ground at York."' Tho visitor, on entering tho 
choir, U first Btruck hy the groat caetem window, tho 
largest in England that rotaina its original glazing (bco 
post, % XVIII.), the lower part of which is Been through 
the pierced altnr-BcrccQ. This superb "wall of glasa," 
rich in design and coIout, and the stained windowB, of 
equal height, filling the ends of tho transept ba;B ; the 
lofty clorostory lightB, also masscB of solemn colour; 
the double piano of the triforiiua passage below pro- 
ducing grand effects of light and shade ; and, above 
all, the vast height (102 feet) and width (29i feet) of 
the choir, impress the mind with a sense of grandeur, 
which steadily increosoB as the building becomes better 
known. Other English choirs are more picturesque; 
Bone IB more majestic than this of York. 

The general design of both choir and presbytery 
repeats that of the nave. There are two great divi- 
sions, the lower containing the pier atchoa, the upper 
tho clercBtory, the high eills of which form tho trifo- 
rium passage. The four eastemmost bays (three ef 
them beyond the present altar screen) forming the pres- 
bytery and Lady Chapel, completed during Thoresby's 
episcopate, although they agree in general character 
Tkith the actual choir, exhibit in their details very dis- 
tinct evidence of their earlier date. Standing toward 
the upper end of the choir, where the clerestory of 
both ohoir and preBbytery may be seen at once, the 
' Bftine'a ' lives of the Archbiehopi eS York," I, i82. 
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"cbuirast pointed out by Profoesor Willie will be at 
once clear. The clerestory windows woro no doubt 
intended to match, "Tlie uuinber of lights are the 
eame in each, and so is the Byetem of subordination, 
by which two lights on each sido are cut off, and In- 
cluded in a eeporato nrch. (This, indeed, is aleo do- 
rived from the nayo.) But in the presbytory a transom 
croBECB the tracery, and connects these arches. In th« 
choir, on tho contrary, ttio two central monials run 
up with decided Perpendicular character to moot the 
window ojch. In the preubytery, those monials run 
up, but in the Bnbordinate order of mouldings only, 
BO as not to be prominent. The head of tho proft- 
bytery window is occupied by a sorica of compurtmenta 
that recline right osd left fan-wise, and have many 
flowing linoB in them, atrangoly mixed with others of 
decided Perpendicular character. But in the choir tho 
whole of the filling up is of the most decided Perpen- 
dicular character, and ahows that when this part of 
the building had been reached, the Perpendicular style 
had become fully established." ' Other differences be- 
tween the presbytery ond choir are that " in the pres- 
bytery the monials of the clerestory have long cylin- 
drical base plinths, and tref oiled compartments between 
them at the bottom of the triforium. The capitals of 
the tiifurinm arches also embrace the amaU outer shafU 
of tlie window arch. Tho transom of tho triforium 
openinga ia rather higJier than the middle. In the 
choir, on the contrary, there arc short plinths, with 
■ WillU's ' Archilattuml Hiikii? of Vork Cathedral,' p. 25. 
a 2 
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eingitefoil compartmenta between the capitals ; the latter 
ttop tlioTt of the outer shafts, and the transom is lower 
damn."' In the presbytery the clerestory passago tims 
outside the windows; in the choir, within the glass. 

The small heads which tonuinato the onter mould- 
ings of the pier arches, and the general design of 
capitals and foliage, are imitated from the uuve. On 
the north side of tbo choir, however, the capitals of 
the piers have some figores inserted among the foliage 
which deserve notice. Mr. Browne has found in them 
" the principal events of the tragedy which ended in 
the death of Archbishop Scrope." But the choir was 
no doubt completed before his death in 1405; and 
there is no authority whatever for the appropriation. 

Against each pier of the presbytery is a bracket and 
enriched canopy. These do not appear in the choir 
propel ; but two of them, happily unrestored, remain 
on the piers adjoining the altar-screen. In the epan- 
drile of the main arches of both choir and presbytery 
are shields of arms, slung from tnrbaned heads. They 
are chiefly those of benefactors, and of other persons 
connected with the cathedral. These, commencing 
at the north-east end of the north arcade, are es fol- 
lows: — 

1. Two kej™ in soltire. — Chapter of York. 

2. fiix lions rampant. — Ulpbus. 

8. Three lions passant guardant, a label of three 
points, each point charged with three fleur-de-lis. — 
Thomas, Duke of Lancaster. 

• Willii, p. 25, 



4. Three lions paseaat guardant, a border. — Edmund 
of Woodatock. 

5. A bend botwoea eix lioiis rampant. — Bulinn 

6. CLecky, a, fesB.— Clifford. 

7. A orosa flore.— Latimor. 

8. Barry of tea, three chaptuta. — Qreystock. 
0. Tlie InBtrumeuts of the PoBsiou. 

10. Throe estoilos of Bix points, a border.— St. 
Wilfred. 

11. Tno keys in salttro,a border engrailed. — St Peter. 

12. Two Bworda in solLire, a border engrailed. — St. 
Paul. 

13. Seven lozenges conjoined, 3, 3, and 1. — St. 
William Archbishop. 

14. — On a beud, a lion rampant, — MuBtera. 

15. A chiefi three chevronellea interlaced in baae. — 
Fitz-Hngh. 

16. On a ealtire, a crescent. —Neville. 



17.1 

>A feaae dancette.- 

South arcade. 



2. Ae 



B. — St. George. 
is floro between I 



Vavasour, 
ig at thf) west : — 

-J martlotB.— Edwnrd the 



3. Throe crowue, 2 and 1. — King Edwin. 

4. Barry of six, on a chief, two pallets between as 
many esquires, based. — Mortimer. 

Q. Sis liona rampant ; 3, 2, 1, with a horn on the 
west side of the shield (referring to the famouB gift of 
lands). — Ulphu3. 
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6. A lion rampant, — Percy. 

7. Quaitcrly, 1 and i, a lioa rampoBt, for Forcy; 
2 and 3, threo lucoa hauriant, for Lucy. — Percy. 

8. A bend, a label.— Scrope of Masham. 

9. Six osier wande interlaced in cross. — BiEhop 
Skirlaw. 

10. A bend, a border cbargod witb nutres, over all 
a label. — Archbishop Scropo. 

11. Three water bougota. — Eooa, 

12. A saltire. — Neville. 

13. On a croES, five lions pageant guai'dant. — City of 



14. Throe fuails in fesse. — Montague. 

15. A feese between sis cross crosElots. — Beanchamp. 

16. A Hon rampant. — Percy. 

17. France (ancient) and England quarterly, with 
a label of threo points. — Edward Princo ofWales. 

18. Franoe (ancient) and England, quarterly. 
XVI. The fire of 1829 destroyed, as has already 

been mentioned, all the wood-work of the choir, includ- 
ing the roof, which was of wood, like that of the nave. 
Tho presont vault is an exact reproduction of that 
which formerly existed, and is a very rich liemo. The 
stalls are also close copies of the old ones ; and con- 
sidering that the restoration under Sir E. Smirte was 
effected before the revival of Gothic architecture, it 
is highly creditable. Tho original stone altar-screen 
was destroyed by the fall of heavy beams, and by the 
general effect of the fire ; but that which has replaced 
it ia of very great beauty, and " so perfect a restora- 



tion that it may be treated aa a study of Perpendicular 
screen-work." ' (8co it in Pluto VIII., anfe.) Tlio 
altar now staDds iiumodiatuly iu front of this scrcou. 
Until the year 172G, however, it stood one bay further 
wostivard ; and at ita hack was a wooden Teredos, rising 
very high, so as to ohstruct tlie view of the east 
window, "handsomely painted and gilt, with a door 
at each cud" opening into tho spaee between it and 
the stono screen. On tho top of the teredos was a 
music gallery. Tho space behind it is said to have 
served as a veatry " where the archbishops used 
to robe themselves at tho time of their cuthroni- 
B&tion ;" but it seems to havo been so prepared fur tho 
eathroniBatiou alone of Archbishop Kompe in 1427 ; 
and Professor Willis suggests that it was in all pro- 
bability the place where tho portable feretrum or shrine 
of St. William was kept.'' On the removal of tho 
wooden reredos by Dean Finch in 1726, the altar was 
placed in its proBcnt position. 

Tho sainted Archbishop William of York (lUS— 
1164, for a sketch of his Ufo eee Pt. II.) was interred 

" Poole and Hugall. Arclibiahop Lamplugh (1688-1C91) 
hmig the originoJ acreen with " throe pieces of flno tapeatrj," 
tepreRenttDg the &idiitg of Hoacs, the rain of luansa, and 
Moees smiting the rock. In 1760 Dean Fountnyne removod 
this tapeatry, and filled the archca with plato glass (Qent'a 
'T(iik')i an anangement whioh has boon ropeaUid in tb« 
present suecn. 

" Drake's 'Eboracum,' p. 523. Gent's 'York MinBlet,' p. 45. 

* ' Architectaral History of York Catbedtnl,' p. 53. The posi- 
tion of the feretory, or " holy hole," nt WinchMter may bo com- 
pared. 
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at first ia the nave uf tho miuat£:r ; but on tlie 8ih of 
Jitiiuary, 128^, Lis remaiuH were truDelated by Aruh- 
bisliop Wiukwuiue, in tbe presence of Edward I.,* his 
Qncon Elcniior, and a great company of prelates and 
ijciblefl. The cuRt of tinualatiun wan ilefrayed by 
Antony Bek, " lo phia vaillant clork dc riiiaumo," 
who on tlio Barae day waa conBcci'atod tu tho eco of 
Durham/ Tbo relics wcro borne into what was still 
tho NomiBU choir of Archbiehop Hoger ; and on the 
completion of the existing uhoir they no doubt fouud a 
roating-place in tbe position aHsignod to tho shrine by 
Mr. Willis. Tho sbriuo itself was richly decorateil ; 
and the bend of the saint was kept by itself in r 
reliquary of silver, gilt, and covered witb jewels. 
layton, Henry VIII, 's conuuiseiocer, who was Dean 
of York, obtained a special grant of this reliquary for 
the use of tbe cathedral.' Tbe relics of St. William 

■ "Tbe King had recently ftkHHD l>oni an emiueni'e, and bad 
eBc?Q|icd unbuit. He aauribed Ilia good rurtaue to ttie agency of 
St. Witliiini, and hastened to Voik to show hia gratitude by 
being present at the traciHlation of liia body." — Baine's lAvei of 
the Aralibiihopi of York, i. p. 228; where will be found a minute 
and intereuting account of tbe tranBlutiou frum the York 
Breviary. 

' Three years and a half before, on tho Octaro of St. Michael, 
1280, ThoniBS Beh, brother of Antony, tranululed at bii own 
expense the reniaiua of St. Hugh of Lincoln, and on tlio tamo 
day was consecrated, in Linoolo Cathedral, to the bisbopiia of 
Bt. David's. Edward I. and Queen Eleanor were also present 
on tbis occasion. (See ' Lineolu Cathedral,' Part II.). Bishop 
Thomas Bek was now with bis brother at York. 

■ "Tbis head WBs the greatest treasure that the church of 
Yurk poaaeaeod. Wbou Margarut, daughter of Uoury VIL, 



■oem to bavo been iutemid at this time sear their 
aucieiit ri:Htiug'pliu:e iu the nave ; where iu May, 
173'2, Drake, the historian of York, found a leaden 
box containing " a number of bones huddled coreleselj 
tugetLer withont any order or arrangoment." ** Until 
the Bsfurmation, this original pliieo of sepulture eecnis 
to baye been marked by a cenotaph at which oti'uriuga 
were made, as well as at the abrine itself. 

The eaglo loctam in the choir was the gift of Dr. 
Crocroft in IG8G. For the stained glass in the 
clerestory windows, a&o ponl. 

XVII. The aigles exhibit the samo differenoes as 
the cbuir and presbytery ; the four coHtorumost bays 
being of tbo earlier date ; the trauBeptal bay, with 
tboee westward of it, of the later. The windows of 
the eastern bays arc more acutely pointed thau the 
others ; aud their trocory ia loss distinctly Perpcn- 
dicnlar, for, " althuugh the pattern traced out by the 
first lines, or first order of tracery mouldings, is a 
kind of reticulation that not nufrequoutly oceurs in 
early Perpendicular windows ; yet tlie way in which 
each of the meshes (so to speak) of this roticntation 
above the lights is filled up, has a decidedly Hewing 
character, whieh is given to it by tlte inclination to 
right and left of the trefoiled comjiartnients, and by 

vlaited tho niinetor, the Lcuil was brought for ber to kiea." — 
Bainu'H ArMMopa, p. 1130, uote. 

<• Id. There wag a. trBclitiou Ibat the relici hod been interred 
here; and tlie search vaa made by Drake when the exittiug 
paTcmeut of tbo uayu wan laid down. 
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their flowing junction with tho quatrofoil ahovo them." ' 
The wittdowB nro of thrco lights each ; and tho slender 
shafts with enriched capitals, dividing tho lights, 
should be noticed, as adding to the cfToct. The wall 
spaces between the windows are divided by a group of 
vaulting shafts, on either side of iihicb are two 
ranges of broad, canopied niches, with pedestals for 
statues. Below runs a plain arcade, lining the wall. 
The vaulting shafts, which terminate above in capitals 
of foliage, have lower capitals, or rings of loalage, at 
the top of the arcaclo string-course. Tho vaulting 
itself (of stone) is plain, with small loaf bosses at tho 
interseetioDS. 

The eaeternmoat bay of each aisle is narrower than 
the others, and the sido windows have only two b'ghts. 
The eastern windows are of three, and in no way differ 
from the rest. At the angles (north-east and south- 
east) are doors opening to staircases which lead up- 
wards to a passage through the base of the eastern 
aisle windows, and thence ascend to the galleries in 
front of the great east window of the presbytery. At 
the east end of the north aialo was the altar of St. 
Stephen; at the end of the south, the altar of All 
Saints. 

The lesser or eastern transepts (which do not 
project beyond the aisles, and should rather be called 
transeptal bays) belong to the second period — that in 
which the choir woa erected. They represent, in effect, 

' Wiliifl, p. 21. 
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tho transoptal towers of Archbiebop Hoger'a Norman 
choir (seo § ssiii.);' and may be reckoned amoDg tho 
most original featnres of tho minster. " Tho oiquisito 
and uniquo ofiect of the tall windows, rising almost 
from the floor into tho roof, and occupying the wholo 
width of tho transopt, is boyoud all praise ; it is one 
of thoso felicitons effurta of architoctural skill in which 
tho crc&tivo genius of a master-hand is recogniBod."* 

Tho lower part of tho mudow (like tho groat oast 
window) has a douhlo piano of tracery ; tho inner, 
or opon lights being exactly similar to those in 
which tho glass is fixed. At each aido of tho window 
OTO, above, three rich canopies and brackets; and 
below, two lesBcr onos, like those of tho aislo windowa. 
A lofty arch opens from tho tranaopt, east and weat ; 
and another of the same height opens to tho choir. 
Above this arch tho trifotium gallery passes. A 
second arch, with side shafts, level with tho clerestory 

^ Tho choir of York minfiler, hb reetorod cr rebuilt by the 
filet Norman Archbishop Thoraoa (1070-1100), was ahort and 
apgJLkl. Archbishop Roger (1151-1181) took it down, nnd 
rebuilt it of much greater Bizo, and on a, different plan. Thia 
late Norman choir had a aquare cDBtcm end, and short eastern 
tmnaoptal towera, the fonndationa of which remain in the 
crypt. Beibro his elevation to tho boo of York, Roger had heea 
Archdeacon of Canterbury; and taany pecnliaritieB of the 
" gloriouB choir of Conrad" in that cathedral (completed 1130, 
deBtroyed by Are 117*), were imitated at York. Among thera 
waa the double transept. Canterbury, however, had towers 
flanking the choir, north and south, as well as a second or 
eaBtem transept. At York tho flanking towers were made to 
perform tho part of trnnsepta also. 

■ Foolo and Hugoll. 
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windows, rises &om tLu gollcrj to the roof, and 
tlirongh it tbe upper piirt of the tniusept wiuduw is 
visible ttoia the choir. Above the arches, east a.ai 
west, is B window of tbc same height a3 the clerestory. 

At the spandrils of the arches aie shields of arms. 
In the 

North traneepi, entt side — 

1, A chief, three chevronelles interlaced in base — 
FitE-Qugh. 

2. A bend, a label of three points — Scropo of 
Masham. 

North ffi'Je — 

1 , Three escallopes— Dacres, 

2, A fesB between six cross crosslets — Bcauchamp, 
West side — 

1. On a saltire, a martlet — Neville. 

2. A bend — Scrope of Masham. 
SwUh side— 

1. Cheeky, a fess — Clifford, 

2. A cross flor^— Latimer. 
South transept, east nide — 

1. A lion rampant — Mowhruy. 

2. A lion rampant — Percy. 
We»t aide — 

1. A fesH danoette — Yavasonr, 

2. A blank ehiold. 
North eide — 

1. A fesa between threo croBs crossleta — Beau- 
champ. 

2. Throe escaUopoB — Dacrca. 
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SVIII, The goQoral character of the so-called proft- 
bytery, or retroclioir, hns been already described. The 
caoopien against the piers, and thoee under the oast 
window, ehould bo remarked and compared. Tho 
stone carving in this part of the cathedral wan greatly 
injured by the fire of 1829 ; and five of tho canopies 
against tho picra " were roneived by John Scott, tho 
minster mason ; when chaugcB were very injuilii;iousIy 
admitted into them. The wanton alteration, even of a 
minute feature, must always be deprecated in such 
instancei. . . . There is less differoQco between tho 
tkvo ends of the choir, at an interval of nearly fifty 
years from one another, than bas been wantonly 
produced between canopies on adjoining pillars, whose 
place in tho history of the chnrch is identical." " The 
original canopies, unroatored, remain on tho piers 
adjoining the oltar-scroon. 

The great east window — (see its general eliarocter 
in Plate VIIL ante)— the largest window in the king- 
dom that retains its oiiginal glazing° — is one of tho 
chief glories of the minster, and is host examined 
bore. It is impossihlo to lool; up at it without 
feelings of increasing wonder and admii-atiou. In 

" Poole itnd Hugall,, p. 109. 

" Theeaat window of GlnupMlor Cuthedral it soma what in rger, 
but it psrlially [in the lower pnct) unglaied. The Oloucealel 
window in about 72 ft. high, »nd 38 wide. The York window, 
which is ent.irdy glazed, about 7S ft, high and 33 wido. Itohould 
be rememhered that tbeae onormnus windowH are peculiar to 
England. The York and Glouceater windona ar« thoiefbn the 
largoBt lu the world. 
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itself tbe d9sign ia flao and unasnaL Almost filling 
the entire bay, the window rifiee quite to the roof^ ia 
three lofty Gtages, the two lower having an inner plane 
of open arches, through which, at the boso, rmiB a 
passage, with doors at the angles opening to a etair- 
caso in the buttress turrets of the window, by whieh 
access is gained to a second gallery, with a parapet in 
front, rnnning ocrose at the foot of the highest stage. 
The elaborate tracery which fills tho upper part of the 
window is of the same undecided character (Perpen- 
dicular with Bonte flowing details) which has already 
been noticed in the windows of tho clerestory and 
aisles. Tho jambs of tho window, in each stage 
(within the piano of open arches) wore enriched with 
figures, for which the brackets and canopies remain. 
The under part of the gallery is covered with panelled 
tracery. Above, in the window jambs, are heads of 
saints, with canopies, arranged at intervals ; and Email 
canopied brackets, with figures of angels, form a con- 
tinuous outer moulding. 

The narrow wall space on each side of the window 
has a double row of brackets, With canopies, ascending 
in four tiers. Under the window the wall is lined 
with a plain arcade, nearly hidden by monuments. In 
the centre, above the place of the altar, are three 
canopied niches. At tho base are figures of angels, 
kings, and bishops ; all deserving OKomination. 

The view &om tho upper gallery of this window is 
very striking. The west window of the nave, espe- 
cially, is best seen from this place. 
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Boneatli tbis window waa tho altar of tbe Lady- 
cbapel, founded by Archbishop Thorosby, and before 
which he waa himeelf interrud, in the midst of tbo 
magnificent building he had bo largely assisted in 
raising," The remainB of eovoral of tbo archbishop's 
predeoesaors, rcanovcd from tbo Norman choir, woro 
rc~interred here, nndor monuments which woro made 
for them at Thoresby's eiponse." Thcee formed a 
aeries of binsBCS, tbe greater part of which wero 
destroyed during the Civil War ; and the rest (with 

° Mr. Browne {' History of York Bliiiakr') has endeavoured 
to prove that the J-ady-diapel biiilt by Thoiesby wns ou the 
UDitli Bide of the nave, and that he was interred there. Profemtor 
WllliB, however, and Mr. Raine (' FabrieBolU' and ' Livee of tlio 
Arohbiihops of York ') show concliuively that Tboresby'i Lady- 
chapel waa at the east end of the choir. The chronicler Stubbea 
deoiaiea that Thoreaby finished this chapel, and removed to it 
tbe bodies of his piedeceaaora. Ijeland describes the tomba 
of six archbithopB, Thorenby among them, at the east cud 
of the church, "in orient, parte occlesim" ('Kin.' viiL 14), 
and the antiquary Torre, at the end of the 17th century, 
measured thene tombs, marked their places in bis map oi 
the pavement, and sketched them in pen and ink. A copy 
of this bkelch (which shows distinctly that the tombs were 
tlioae of archbiBhops) is inserted by Mr. Haine in his preface 
to the "Fabric HoIJb,' p. iviii. The chain of evidence is thus 
complete. 

P " 1368-9, IS Feb., Magistro Boberto de Patringtnn magistro 
cementoric fabruue chori eccl. noBtrie Ebor. Super opere box 
lapidum mannorcorum pro tuniulis predecessorum nostrorum 
paiandiH do qiiibus BOomn couviminius 101.; 1360. 23 Aug. 
eidem 10 maicas in partem eoluciimis iOl. pro factura qunrun- 
dam lapidum marmoreorum. 1373, 12 Jun. oidcm lOOi. argeuti 
pro opero tumbarum."— Thoresby's Jtagistar, ap. Baine'i Fabric 
JiolU, Preface, iv., note. 
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the etonea containiiig the matrices) disappeared wben 
the choir was newly paved. 

XIX. Of the monnm/tnts in the north aisle of the 
choir and presbytery, the nioRt remarkable are as 
follows:— In the last bay of the aielo, westward, and 
against the wall of the transept aisle, is a high tomb, 
recessed, with tho effigy of William op Hatfield, 
second son of Edward III., born 1336 ; died 1344 ; 
aged 8. The efiigy is finely wrought. The Prince 
wears a short tunic, covered with a rich loaf ornament, 
and a mantle, the border of which is foliated. Tho 
shoes are diapered ; and the flowing hair is bonnd with 
a email coronet. The face is much broken. In the 
front of tho high tomb are two panels of peculiar 
tracery. The canopy above and behind the figure has 
been powdered with tho ^lanlagetiltta.'* The fact that 
one of her children was interred in the minster pro- 
bably Bccoonta for the gift of a riohly embroidered 
bed belonging to Queen Fhilippa, which was made to 
tho chapter either by the Queen herself or by Arch- 
bishop ThorcHby.'' 

On the south side of the aisle ia the monumont, with 
efBgy, of Archbishop Savaok (1501—1507). The 
very rich mitre deserves notice. The frieze with 
angels bearing shields, and the hollowed reoeeseB at 

fl ThiewM first pninted nut by Mr. Kaine, 'LiveBofthe Arrh- 
tiiahnps of York,' i. p. 422, nnte. The efflgy had bBBn removed 
tn unothar part of the church, aaii whb reetored to its present 
position by the poet Maeon when he was procentnr, 

• ■ Fabric BoUb,' p. 125 ; Raina'B ■ Archbishnps,' i. p. 42Z 
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tbe eidoB iodiuate the lateaoss of the work. ' In the 
Doxt bay is tho entranco to the crypt. In front stand 
two large oope choBts, said to have boen brought &om 
the chapter-house. They are of the fourtoeuth cen- 
tury, and the flowing iron-work with whinh they are 
covered should be compared with that on the chapter- 
house doorB. 

Beyond the transept, the arcade lining the wall below 
the windows is neatly hidden by heavy monuments 
of the seventRnnth and eighteenth centurieB. The first 
is that of Sir Hknby Bkllasis, without a date, but 
about 1630. Beyond are^MAitOARKTTA Byno, " Lon- 
dinensis; ter vidua, pia, honcsta, proba," in very rich 
ruff and drees, kneeling beforo a desk; 1600. Sir 
William Ihghah and wife, 1625 ; half figurcB under a 
canopy, gilt and coloured. Sir Williaiu was "of tho 
King's Council in the North." Charles Howard, Eiirl 
of CarliBlo, died 1684 j anihasBador (1668, 4) to Husk i a, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Admiral Medley, died 1757 ; 
with bust and weeping cherubs; Dr. Dealtrt, died 
1773, with a figure of Hygoia lamenting, and some 
edifying yersos below. Sir Geobor Savile, died 1784 ; 
B full-length by FiKher of York. Bir George repre- 
Bented the county of York in parliament for twenty-fivo 
years, and the statue was erected by puhlio subscrip- 
tion. Dr. BiinABr, Prebendary of York, died 1735; 
with an inscription recording his descent and connec- 
tions ; and Lionel Ingram, a boy of two years old, 
son of Sir Arthur Ingram, with a remarkable Latin 
epitaph ; a very good example of a Bmall Jacobtcan 
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mounraont. At the end of the aisle, under the window, 

is the monumoiit of Archbishop Stkrnb (1661 — 1683. 
Soe rt. II.). The archbiBhop, robed and mitred. Is 
undor a canopy, looped up at the aidoa ; and is aapported 
by very ugly chembH. 

Adjoining is the plain tomb of Frances Cecil, ConnteBS 
of Cumberland; died 1613. 

XX. In the presbglen/ the monmnents are — In the 
bay between the aisle and tbe Lady-chapel, Archbiehop 
SonopB (1398; beheaded, 1405, June 8). This is a 
plain tomb, restored after the fire of 1829. (See Pt. II.) 
Such was the indignation felt througheut Yorkahiro at 
Scropo's " legalised murder," that his Tirtue8-^( which 
were in truth not small, bo was a man of letters and of 
a " holy life ")— bocamo magnified, in popular estima- 
tion, to an extraordinary degree, and his tomb here was 
Bought by thonsands as that of a saint. OSbrings were 
made at it, and miracles weia said to havo occurred 
before it. The offerings wero forbidden by an order 
from the King, Henry IV.,' and the ofBeers of the cathe- 
dral were directed to pull down the screen (elausura de 
cbarpenterie) which surrounded the monument, and to 
pile wood and stone over the tomb (between the pier 
and the east wall), so as to prevent the access of the 
people.' The order was not, however, strictly obeyed. 

■ Thia order to theChnpter, from Arundel, Archliiflliop of Can- 
terbury, and Thomas Lacgte;, Dean of York and CbarK^Uot 
of England — confirmed by the King, — ia printed in Baine'a 
' Fftbrio HollB,' p. 194. 

< "Kt y faces mettre aur la terre entre les pilers et pitr bonne 
eepsce de hors veLUea fuygtes ot groesoa piers de bonae hauteeee 
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OfieringB coatinnod to be maJo ; and at the Refonuatioa 

the treoBures of 8t, Stephen's Chapel (adjoining the 
tomb, on tho north eida), in which they were deposited, 
were among the richest in the cathedral." The Scropea 
had their chantry there, and many of the archbishop's 
ancestors had been interred in this chapel. At the same 
time with Archbishop Scrope were buried in the minster 
(where is not known) Thomas Mowbray, Dulco of 
Norfolk, and Sir John Lamplugh, both of whom woi'o 
beheaded on the same charges. 

Under the nest bay, between the presbytery and the 
aisle, ia the cenotaph of Archbishop Markham (1777^ 
1807), buried in Westminster Abbey. The top is a 
slab of black marble, inlaid with a cross, and the inscrip- 
tion, "Equidem ego aov! redemptorem mourn vivoro." 
At tho sides are shields of arms. 

The altar platform of tho L&dy-cLapol is raised on 
two steps. Under tho oast window are :— 

(1.) Towards the north, Archbiahop Aooeptbd Fbewrk 
(1660 — 1664) in cap, rochet, and black gown. 

(2.) Against tho wall, Frances Matthew, wife of 
Archbishop Matthew, died 1620. She was the danghter 
of William Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, and one of 
four sisters, all of whom married bishops. 

(3.) Archbishop Shabpe (Ki'Jl — 1714), reclining, 
with a book in hia left hand; below is a long inacrip- 
tion. 

.... pour fttire estoppoll li les fims foles que y VDigiiout pur 
eonlenr de devooiun." — Fabrie Eolli, p. 196. 
» RaiUB's ' Fabrio Holls," p. 194, now. 



In front, and projecting over the Btope, are: — 

(1.) TowordB tho north, Archbishop Eothebhah 
(liSO — 1500), a perpendicular high tomb, with quatre- 
foils at the sides, and whito marble drapery Kpread over 
the top. The tomb was restored after tho firo by Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, of whieh ArchhiBhop Eotberham 
was tho Hecond founder. He had beeu translated to 
York from Lincoln, and died of tho plague at hiu pJace 
of Cawood. 

(2.) The effigy of ArclibiBhop Tobias Matthew 
(died 1628), formerly on liis tomb, wliich ia under 
the second arch from tho cast, on the south side of the 
presbytery. 

(3.) A monument with a floriated cross, and the baeeH 
of pillars, which once supported a canopy. It )iae been 
attributed to Archliishop Sowall do Bovil (died 1258), 
but his tomb, there con bo little doubt, remains in the 
great south transept. 

The most easterly bay, botweon the Lody-chapel and 
the south aisle, is filled with the tomb and canopy of 
Archbishop BowzT (1407 — 1423). Above the elliptical 
arch of the cano|^, tho sides of which arc panelled, are 
three very rich taboraaclos, with figures. The whole 
deserves attention, but has boea much shattered. " The 
Btono," says Gent, " which covered the grave being 
thought proper to be removed and sawn for the use of 
the now pavement, the remains appeared, among which 
was found nothing remarkable but his archicpiscojial 
ring, which is gold, and has an odd kind of stono set 
in it. On lbs iuner verge is engraven, aaa Poesy,these 
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wordfl, 'Honiieur et Joye,'"" Arclibifiliop Bowct Lail 
ijUDdod the altiir of All Saints, at tlie cnat cud of tim 
south cLciir aislo. His tomb is oii tLo north side of it. 

In tho woBt bay is tbo high tomb of Arulibisbop 
Tobias Matthew (1000—1028), with abiclda iu tUo 
pniiola, aii<l a blaiik mai'blo top, rostorcd after tbe firo. 
Tbti urcbbisbop, who was fumona for bis wit and 
"(ibtiorful sbarpneas" in discourso, was a spocial &- 
vourito witb Elizabetb and James. Botwoon this monu- 
mcnt Old that of AruhbiKbop Mui'klmm is an altoi'- 
tomb, with tbe effigy, by Noble, of Arehbishop Mus- 
OBAVK (1847— 18G0). 

XXI. In tlio Boulh ftiulo tbo monuraontB aro : — At tbo 
east ond, under the window, that of tbo Hon. Thomas 
Watbon Wentwobth (died 1723), by Guclfi, of Eomo, 
It displays figm-oa of bia son and widow. Against tbe 
south wall is u grand and stately mouuinent for WiLLrAM 
Wkntwohth, Earl of Strafford (bom 1C26 ; died 1695), 
BonoftbegreatEftrl,beheadedinl641. TheEnrland 
bis second wife, Henrietta de la Bochefuucauld, stand 
on either side of on altar. Below is Ai'(;hbishop Lam- 
FLUGH (1688 — -1691); an upright figure in a niche, 
bearing tbe crosier. (SeePt.II.) Archbishop Matthew 
Edtton (1747 — 1767) reclines on bia side, in cap, 
rochet, and black guwn. He was tbe second Matthew 
Huttoa who betame Archbishop of York; both 
members of the iamily of Hutton of Marske, near Eich- 
ntond. The mouinnent of Sir William Gee (Ifill), 
who is kneeling, with his two wives, is a good example 
■ ■ Hiet. of York CalhedrnI,' U. p. 03. 
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of its time. Sir WilLam was BocrGtary to Jamea I., 
and one of his privy council. 

Ou the choir side of tho aistc, agaiuBt ono of the 
arches of the crypt, is the monuiaent of Aichbifihop 
DoLBKN (1683 — 1686); a reclining figure, robed and 
mitred. (See Pt. 11.) 

West of tho iron grille, which croesoB tho aisle, are 
some very striking modem memorial tablets, (1.) 
Tor Major Oldfibld, 5th Bengal Cavalry, Lieutenant- 
Colonel WiLLouGBBT MooBB, 6th Inniekillings, and 
those who perished with them in the Europa transport, 
burnt at sea June 1, 18Q4. This displays a fine sculp- 
tuto (part of the scene on board) in high relief, well 
arranged, and very striking. Esccutod by Phillip, from 
a design by G. G. Scott. (2.) A monument to "per- 
potuate the romemhraneo of two members of this cathe- 
dral church, departed to the mercy of God. William 
Mason, canon residentiary, and vicar of Aston, whoso 
poetry will be his most endearing monument; and his 
nephew, William H, Dixon, canon rcBidcntiary, and 
reotorof Eishopthorpe (born 1783 ; died 1854)." Tho 
monument, which is much enriched, is of worked brass, 
with knobs and fruitage of cornelians. On the top of 
the gable, supported by double shafts, is a figure of tho 
Grood Bhepherd ; at tho sides aro female figure, one 
with a cup, the other with a hook. Eiocuted by Bldd- 
more, of Coventry, from Scott's design. (3, 4, and 6.) 
TablotB to tho oSicors and men of the 33rd Begiment 
who foil during tho BuBsian war, I854r— 56 ; to those 
of tho 84th Begiment (York and LancaEter) who fell 
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dnring tLe Indian mutiny; and to tUose of the Blet 
who foil in tlio war with Bunnali, 1852, 53. (C.) A 
very good braes to the oSicora and mon of the 19th 
Regiment (let York North Riding) who fell in the 
Crimean war. At tho top is a iiguTo of tho Savioar 
with Lands raised in bonodiction ; at the sides are St. 
Michael, St. George, Gideon, Joshua, Judos MaecabEeUB, 
and tho Centurion. Executed by Hardman, from Seott'a 
design. The groat superiority of these military me- 
moriale over most others of their ckss deserves especial 
notico. 

XXI. Tho stained glaei in tho choir and its aisles is 
throughout Perpendicular. Before noticing the win- 
dows in detail it will be well to quote Mr. Winston's 
general observations. 

" The earliest Porpondicnlar glass in the cathedral is 
contained in tho third window from the oast in tlie south 
aisle of tho choir; in the third and fourth window's 
from the cast in the north clerestory of tho choir ; and 
in the fourth clerestory window from the cast on the 
opposite side of the choir. These windows are of the 
close of the fourteenth century. There is also on early 
Perpendicular Jesse in the thiiJ window from the west 
in the south aisle of the choir. The date of the east 
window of the choir is well known; a contract for 
glazing it in three years was made in 1405. This win- 
dow is ono of tho beet oxocuted that I have ever seen ; 
the beauty of tho figures, however, cannot bo fully 
appreciated without inspecting them closely from the 
galleiy near the window. The other windons of the 
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choir nialca, caetivtirJ of tlio small oastcrn tmnseptB, as 
woU BB the glaaa in tho lancet wiu<Iuws on tho cast side 
of the great western transepts, appear to be likewiBe of 
the time of ilenry IV. Some of these windows may 
probably be a few years earlier than the east window. 
All the rest of the gInBS in the choir is of the reigns of 
Huiiry V. anil Homy VI, ; the greater part belonging 
to the latter roigu. The chief peculiarity that I have 
observed in these windows is, that the white glasa, which 
enters so largely into their composition, is, genoraUy 
speaking, less green in tint than usual, especially in the 
western and southern parts of England. Mr. Browne 
has informed me that it clearly appears, from the Fabric 
Eolls, that this white glass is of Ewjlith manufacture ; 
which circumstance inay perhaps serve to account for its 
whiteness."' 

The contract for glazing the great ecat mmlme, 
between the Dean and Chapter and John Thornton, of 
Coventry, glazier, is dated December 10, 1405, The 
original does not exist ; but bq extract is preserved 
among the Harleian MSS. Thornton nndcrtakea to 
" portray the said window with his own hand, and 
the histories, images, and other things to be painted 
in it," and to finish it within three years. He is to 
provide glass, lead, and workmen at the expense of the 
Chapter; and is to receive, "for every week wherein 
he shall work in his art," 48. ; and each year SI. 



T 'On the Pnioled GIbbs ■ 
AicbnwL luBtitute, p. 21. 
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ing; and nftcr tlie wotk is cuiu^ilotcd lOl. fur liia 
reward.' 

Tho aubjecta in tlio nppor division of the window, 
above the gallory, arc from the Old Testament ; Ixi- 
giuning with tho Cnmtion, and finding with the Dunth 
of Absaloui. All helow aro from thu Book of Eovulti- 
tion, except those in tho ln,Nt ur lowunt tier, wliicli arti 
repreBentfttionH of kings mid iiishopa. The tracory lights 
are filled with figures of prophets, kiiiga, and BaintN, 
with angols in tho nppcnnoRt divisions ; below a small 
figure of tho Saviour in Judgment, at the apex of the 
window. 

It has already been shown that tlie tracory of this 
superb window might have been completed long buforo 
1406, when Thornton commenced his glazing. " Tho 
plan purBued in tho carrying on iif ivoi'ks of this de- 
b^eription aoema to have been to fill the windows with 
linen cloth, which gives a suflieient light, or with plain 

• "Indentura inler I»ep et Capit Ebor, et John Thorntnii 
de Coventrc, glaaier, Hup. vitreacOe lungDie leuestrie in orientali 
^nmolo chort Eccl. Cutli. Kbur., q' opua pertloiet intra trienaiQ 
Hb int^hoBtiuDe opcria, i-t iiuitiu ena propria portroiabit dioUm 
foneitraro ct bUtorioa. imagines, et alia quecmiq. pingenda in 
<;ii)dBiii. et eSdS depinget quutenus opus foerit eeCMjadQ ordioacCo 
Derani et Cnpituli; et pnefntus Jnhes eU providebit vitreOet 
plQbQ et nporarioa emiiptiljus ciipiCiili, ad onmmoda Decani et 
Ciipituli fcicut faceret si opua hujqiiniodi fieri deberot auie suinp- 
tibua et eipenaiB, ad q' (.viporale preetitit jurHmentum ; et 
diotua Johes percipiet a Dei^ano et Cupitulo eiugulis Beptimunia 
qoibaa laborabit in art^ sua duraotEi dicio trieunio ta.; et 
quolibet anno cjnadf tiioutiii 6 Lib. atcrl., et post opiu completQ 
10 Lib. pro legurdo auo. Dat. Ebor. 10 Ve<:. liU5, 7. H. 4." 
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glaBS, until Bomo bonofactor oould bo found to Aimisb 
the glazing, or until it was convenient to employ funds 
for the purpOBe," ■ 

The stained glaea in the north aisle, east of the small 
transept, is of the time of Henry IV. The east window 
of tho aislo has, in the upper part, the Crucifixion, with 
St, John and tho BleEsed Virgin, and a figure of St, 
James below, with other subjects at the sides. The St. 
James seems to have belonged originally to another 
window. The magnificent window of the email tran- 
sept dates probably from tho reign of Henry V.(1413 — 
1422). It contains subjects from the life of St. William 
of York, and representations of miracles attributed to 
his intercession. The windows westward of this are 
of somewhat later date. They seem to have been given 

by Thomas Parker, Canon of York, circ. 1423. In 

the border of this window are repeated the words Thomas 
Parker, with a hound collared between them. This 
must have been his badge ; — by Bobert Wolveden, Trea- 
surer of York, who died in 1432 — 3, leaving 20/. to the 
fabric. His name is repeated in the borders : — and by 
Archbishop Bowet (died 1423), whose name and ai'mr 
occur repeatedly in the glass. 

In the emth aisle the east window is temp. Henry 
IV. The subjects (from the lifo of a saint) are not 
easily interpreted. In tho upper part of the central 
light is tho figure of an Apostle, apparently of the 
same date and character aa the figure of 8t. James in 
the opposite window. The window adjoining this, 
« WiiUa, ' Arch. Hist, of York Cathedral,' p. «. 
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south, has been filled with "a very beautiful glftsa 
painting, of the last half of the eixtconth century. It 
was prcBented to the cathedral by Lord Gorlislo in 
1804, and waa brought from a church at Koueu" (flio 
Church of St. Nicholas). " The deaign (the Saluta- 
tion of Mary and Elizaheth) is evidently taken from tt 
painting, I believe by Baroccio (who died in 1612, 
aged 84), but the colouring and execution have been 
varied to suit the nature of the material employed. 
I infer, from the column-like arrangement of the 
groups, as well as the actual division lines of the 
glass, that this work was originally painted for a 
four-light window.'"' The superb colouring of this 
window deserves especial notice. The third window 
from the east in this aisle is of earlier date, and 
contains a fine figure of Edward III. The ti'onsept 
window was probably tho gift of the executors of 
Thomas Longley, Bishop of Durhniu (died 1437> It 
displays subjects from tho life and miraclos of St. 
Culhbcrt, and figures of tho principal members of tho 
House of Lancaster, ITio next window (with a tree of 
JeBso) is earlier, and no doubt dates trota before tho 
end of tho fourteenth century. Tho two remaining 
windows, one with designs from the life of the Virgin, 
the other with grand single figures under canopies, aro 
perhaps temp. Henry VI. 

In the clerestory windows of the choir, the earlier 

glass is in tho third and fourth from the east, on the 

north sido, and in the fourth &om the east, opposite. 

*> C. Winston, ' Stained Glaaa of York,' p. 22. 
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TLis in of tbo end of tho fourteontli century. The 
reel is later. 

XXIII. Tho crypt is oiitored from the upper part of 
the choir aialoe. Before tho fire of 1820, the only 
crypt that was known to exist, occupied one compart- 
ment and a half of the middle aisle, under tho plat- 
form of the high altar. Thie waa apparently Norman, 
with some Peitieudiciilar repairs and additions. The 
repairs consequent on ttie iire showed that " the 
pillars and lower parts of tho walls of another crypt 
extended under the whole of tho western part of the 
choir and its side oielcB. AIbo that the crypt ahoTe 
montionod, which hod been so long known, was in 
fact a more piece of patchwork, made up during 
the fitting up of the choir in tho fourteenth century, 
out of the old materials, to Bupputt a platform for the 
altar, and provide chapels and altar room beneath 
it."" This original crypt hod been filled np with 
earth, which was removed, and tho whole may now be 
examined. 

The crypt thus laid open is of late Norman cha- 
racter, with masHiTe piers, diajtered, and having four 
email shafts placed round each. Toward the east it opens 
north and south into a projecting building, "a kind of 
eastern transept, but which from the greater tliickness 
of its walls was evidently a tower." This crypt waa 

■■ WUlia, 'York Cathedral,' p. 8. Profeeoor T\'illiB'B minute 
deecnptidn of the crjpt is of eepeciul Tiiiue. There are algo 
limg notines of it in Mr. Browne's History ; nnd (witli pkiis and 
dmwingsl in q pipei by Mr. Kobinaon in the ' Traus. of Beit. 
Architects,' vol ). 
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no doun ffie work of Archbisliop Eoger (1154^1181) 
nbo built the Norman choir wbicli wiib pulled down 
when that which now exists was conetructeid. As at 
Canterbury, tlto general (lesigu of which Mitbedral 
seeme to have been oloaely imitated by Itoger, this 
crypt was entered from its aieles, at the wtt^tern end 
of which api>cars a iiovtion of a vcBtibule, and of an 
enriched Norman portal. Adjoining this portal te a, 
low arcb, and a portion of an apse ; both of ciirliei' 
dalo than Roger's work, and belonging to the first 
Norman cathodrnl of Arehbishop 'ITiomaB (1071 — 
1100). The apBO proves that tho transepts of the first 
Nomiun church tomiiiuitcd in this form oastward. Au 
arch appears to havo carried a spiral turret for a 
staircase, leading to tho upper galleries of tho church, 
such as still exist at Norwich. 

The central part of tha extreme wostem portion of 
this crypt bad apparently been filled witli earth ever 
sincu its first construction by Archbishop Iloger. It 
is enclosed by a massive wall, 3 feet 6 inches in 
thickness. This ia of Koger's time. Within it is a 
wall, " apparently of great antiquity, i feet 8 inches 
thick ; and on the inner side, a, third wall, which lines 
the latter, and is only 2 feet thick. Tho middle wall 
is iaced with horring-bone work, and of coarse work- 
maiwbip, and has evidently belonged to one of the 

early structures, possibly to the Saxon church 

The inner thin wall is partly constructed of old 
materials, apparently derived from some part of the 
church that was pulled down to mako way for tli4 new 



crypt."* It probably Bcrved as a foundation for the 
timber work of the sIbUb in the choir above. The 
middle wall will be regarded with very gtont interest, 
if, BS is not impoeeible, it formed part of the stone 
chareh built by Eiing Eadwin. (See § i.) At any rata 
it marks the exact site of this church, oven if wo admit 
that the work of Eadwin was replaced by a more 
elaborate atiuctnro by Archbishop Albert, in tho tenth 
century. 

The earth which filled the enclosure made by those 
walls was removed after 1829. The workmen left 
however, a slab of stono, about 5 feet higher than the 
levelof the pavomont of tho crypt, and three steps which 
they found a littlo to tho cast of this aUtb. These 
have been regarded as an altar and tho ascent to it 
But Professor Willis conjectures that " this was the 
stair which led to the small crypt or ' confession ' of 
the Saxon chancel." ' 

XXIV. The central lower of the first Norman cathe- 
dral seems to have remained in its original Btate, at 
least as high as tho roof, after the construction of the 
Early English transepts. The treasurer, John le 
Homeyn, who built the north transept, is said also to 

« Willis, p. 12. 

■ Willia, p. 19. " In the enilier churches, hoth Saxon and 
NormEia, the crjpie veto auch smaller tbaa in Uie l&ter ones, 
and wece confined ki the extreme coat end of tho chancel, under 
the high altnr. That of tho Saxon chancel at Canterbmr was 
entered in the middle b; a stair similiir to this."— Ji. Compare 
also the remarkable Saxon crjpt at Bipon, called Bt, Wil&id'a 
:Naedle. 
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luTfi built the campnnilo, or bcll-towor.' This no 
doubt refers to tbo control tower ; but Le Bomojn'B 
work was in all probabiLtj above the roof. Tho ooro 
of tho existing piers is Norman ; and Nornuin ash- 
laring remains on the north-west pior, in tho ports 
aboTo the vault of tho nave aielo.'' These Norman 
piers wero cased with Decorated or Perpend icular 
masonry ae tho works of tho nave and choir advanced 
to them; the western faces of tbo piers towui'd tho 
nave first receiving their casing, and the eastern of 
those toward the choir.'' After tbo completion of both 
nave and choir, the casing of tho piers was also 
completed ; and in 1409 Thomas do Haxey was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the work of tho fourth pier ; a 
proof that the throe others had already boon finisbod.' 
Tho lantern or upper part of the tower abovo tho piers, 
was still in progress in 1421, when a temporary roof 
was set up," and the stono-work was not completed in 
1447.' In 1471 the permanent roof was preparing," 
and was complete in 1472, when the charges for 
painting it are recorded." 

The four great arches of the tower, with their huge 
piers and capitals of leafage, are magnificent Above 
them mns a atring-eoorse with projecting angel brackets. 

' Stutbes. « Willia. p. 8. 

* Willia, p. 39. A moat minate and interesting Bi?rmint of tlio 
viaiag of the piers will bo found hore. Tho mosuniy of llio 
piers will be tound to bo of difTerent levolB, showing tliat the 
work WKB token up at difToreDt times on c«ch aide of (ho pier, 

■ Bee the Older in Willis, p. 40. '^ ■ FnbHc Bslle,' p. 41. 

> Id., p. 62, = Id. p. 74. » Id. p. 77 
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An enriched wall arcade, with a pilhtpet, intervenes 
between the main archee and the lofty Ferpendicnlar 
windows, two in each face. The vault of tho lantern, 
ISO feet from the pavement, is a rich lieme. The 
effect of the whole, it bas been well said, ia "beyond 
all praise." 

In the BpandrilB of the main arcboa are ehiclds with 
armorial bearings : — 

North »iWp.— 3 crowns. 2 and 1— King Edwin. 

3 crowns in pale — King Oswald. 

Wal mde, — A cross flor^ between 5 martlets — 
Edward the ConfoRsor. 

Quarterly — Modern France and England. 

South side. — 6 OBicra interlaced in cross — Walter 
Slrirlaw, 

2 keys in Bnltire ; in chief a mitre — Chapter of 
York. 

Easl side.— 3 eetoils of 7 pointB— St. Wilfrid, 

A pastoral staff surmounted by a pall charged with 
6 cross crossleta fitch6— See of York. 

In the windows of tho lantern are some portions of 
the original glnes, displaying, among other devices, 
tho cross keys of the chapter. 

Tho completion of the central tower terminated the 
great series of works which had replaced the Norman 
cathedral by the gigantic building which now exists. 
The church wae accordingly re-consecrated, July 3, 
1472. 

XXV. A work of no small importance, however, 
was completed after this date. This was the rood 
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olioir screen ; the ounBtiuction of which majr be 
placed betweeD the years 147G and 1505. Willii 
Hyndeley was the luastei'-outBon, having two 
under him. Six carpontcra wore employed, and 
wived 1 11. 16a. id. The sum ui'27ii. 8id. woe paid to the 
sawyers, and 9(i<. and id. to the laboiirers, of whom there 
were but threa." " Among the dL-cotations of the screen 
occiiTB Hyndeley'a devico— a hind lodged, or li/iriQ. 

The Bcroou conaiets of fifteen compartments, seven on 
the north, and eight on the south of the central portal. 
The compartments are divided by buttreeeca, and in 
each is a lofty pedestal, supporting a life-sized statue of 
a king of England, the scries ending with Henry VI. 
Above is a superb moss of tabernacle- work, enriched 
with small figures; and the eeroen is finished by a 
very rich parapet. The portal is in four orders, eur- 
mouutcd by an ogeed pediment. Under the apes of 
this pediment ia a niche, from which the figure is 
gone ; eeusing angels rcumiu on either side ; below 
oj-u two smaller augels with an organ ; and two buys 
snpporttng an open bouk. The figures of angels which 
fill the lower moulding of the parapet are cast in 
plaster, and were inserted by Bcrnasuoni. The fine 
Btutnea of the kings deserve special notice. Tlie 
original statue of Henry VI. was removed at Home 
unknown period. Like other efBgies of the king, 
at Bipon and elsewhere, it seems to have been re- 
garded with the reverence bestowed on the image of a 
saint ; and it may possibly have been destroyed at the 
" 'Fiilirio Rolls,' p. 8, 
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Safonnation. It was afterwards replaced by a figure 
of James I., wliicli occupied the lost niclie until very 
receatly. The existing figure of Henry VI. is tlio 
vitiik of a local artist. 

The screen, ricli and beautiful as it ie, is perhaps 
too moBsivo, and certainly docB not improve the effect 
of the transept. Its removal, however, which was 
threatened during the repairs after the fire of 1829, is 
entirely to bo deprecated, 

XSVl. The ancient Organ was destroyed in 1829. 
In 1832 an organ built by Elliot and Hill, from tbo 
design of Dr. Camidge, the organist, was presented 
to the cathedral by the Earl of Scarborough, who was 
ono of the Prehondarios of York. This organ cost 
3000t In 1859 it underwent considerable alteration 
at a eoet of more than 13001., by Messrs. Hill and Son, 
under the superintendence of tho present organist. Dr. 
Monk. It boa now 69 stops and 4266 pipes. 

XXVII, On the south side of the choir are the 
Becord Boom, Teatry, and Treasury. The Record 
Boom, which is fitted with presses, and contains the 
Talnable series of Registers, Fabric Rolls, and other 
documents relating to the cathedral, formed part of a 
chantry founded by Archbishop Zouch about 1850 ; 
but rebuilt abont the year 1896, so as to bring it into 
uniformity with the new choir. At its aouth-west 
angle is a draw-well, colled " St, Peter's Well," "of 
very wholesome clear water, much drunk by tho 

" lor/0. 
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The voatry and treasury wore rebuilt twenty years 
before Archbishop Zouch'B chantry. In the vostry are 
preserved some antiquities of very great interest : they 
include the Horn of JJliihug, (Plate IX.) made of an 
elephant's tusk, and dating from a period shortly before 
the ConqncBt ; when Ulph, the son of Thorald, the 
lord of great part of eastern Yorkshire, laid this horn 
on the altar in token that he bestowed certain lands 
on the church of St. Peter. Among these lauds wos 
Godmundham, near Market Weighton, the site of the 
great pagan temple which was profaned by Ooifi, 
the high priest, after his conversion by St. FaulinuB. 
The horn is encircled about the mouth by a belt of 
carving, representing griffins, a unicorn, a lion devour- 
ing a doe, and dogs wearing collars. The griffins 
stand on either side of a tree, which at once recalls tho 
conventional sacred tree of Assyrian scnlptnre ; and 
the whole design has much in coiomon with the pat- 
terns on those oriental or Sicilian fabrics largely used 
for royal robes and priestly vestments long before 
the Norman Conquost, some of which (See Durham 
Cathedral, Pt. i., § sss.) ate still preserved in this 
country, and many in France. This famous horn 
disappeared during the Civil War ; but came into 
the hands of tho Lords Faiifas, one of whom re- 
stored it to the church. Its goIJea ornaments had 
been removed ; but a silver gilt chain and bunds 
were attaclied to it by tho Cha^rtcr in 167B. — A mag- 
nificent oak chest, carved with tho story of St. George, 
dating early in tho fifteenth century. — A silver pua- 
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toral Btaff, 6 feet long, takeu, in 1G88, from Jamea 
Smith, titular Biabop uf Caliipolis, by the Earl of 
Dauby, " The Pope had mede Smith his Vicar- 
apoetolic for the uortbera district, and he van houo 
pounced upon,"'' The Mazor bowl, or "lodulgence 
Cup of Archbishop Bcropo." This is a bowl of dark- 
brown wood, witb a silver rim, and three ailver cherubs' 
heads, nerving as feet. Eound the rim ia the inscrip- 
tion, " Recborde arcbo beachope Scrope grontis on to 
ftlle the that drinkis of this cope x dayis to porduue, 
Ttobat't Giibsune Beschope musm gruntis iu same forma 
aforo saide i dftyia to imrduuo, Rohart Strensalla." 
The cup seems to have urigioally bc«u given by Agnes 
Wyman, wife of Henry Wymau, Mayor of York, to 
the Corpus Christi Guild. No similar infltonce of an 
episcopal consecration of such a cup is known. The 
Corpus Christi Guild of York was dissolved in 1647 ; 
and the cup passed afterwards to the Cordwainers, 
whose arms appear at the bottom uf it. Their asso- 
ciation was dissolved iu 180^ ; and tbe bowl was 
presented to the Minster by Mr. Hornby, who haj 
become its proprietor. The word "musm" perhaps 
refers to Bichard Messing (Latinized MesinDs), Bishop 
of Dromore in HOB, and for some time suf&agan of 
York.' Three ailver ahalicea with patens, taken from 

t Thu utuff ia uiid to have beuu wreitted lioia tbe hand uf 
Buhop Bmitb, nhea walkiug in prooetutiuu to hi« 'Cathedral 
Chnieli." 

' There la u short paper on this bowl, by Mi. Davies, of 
York, in Iho York vol. of the Artliaml. Inslit. 
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ttio tombB of archbiBhopa. Tho riugs of ArchbishopB 
Groonfield, Sewall, and Bowet, from their tomhe. An 
anciont " coronation (installation ?) choir " apparestly 
of the fifteonth contuiy. 

At the fionth-oast angle of the navo is an apoitmont 
called tho Record Boom. 

XXVIII. Faesing out of tho Minator by the south 
transept, tho estorior of which has already been de- 
scribed, we procood along the south side of tho nave. 
The bays are separated by lofty buttresses, rising high 
above the aisle roof. Thcsa were originally flying 
buttresses ; but the connexion with the wall of the 
clerestory has disappeared ; how and at what tinia is 
imcortain. ITie buttresses rise above the aisle roof 
in three ste^os. In the lowest is a canopied niche con- 
taining a figure; and from the second, terminating ia 
three gables, rises the lofty pinnacle of the third. A 
hollow string-course, decorated with leafage, supports 
the parapet of the aielo roof, through which the pt^- 
ment of the windows breaks, and tomiinatos above it 
in a rich finial of leafage. Tho baso of the parapet ia 
carried round tho buttreesoB; and from it, in front of 
each buttress, project throe gurgoylea— grotesque figures 
of raen and animals. The parapet of tho main roof 
diSerB in design from that below, and is hattlemonted. 

Tho enriched buttroBsoB produce tho chief cSfect on 
this side of tho Minster. It may here bo said that 
the fantastic gargoyles, which are so conspicuous, are 
more numerous in the later work of York Cathedral 
than in any other English churcli of the samo rank, 
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and form one of the special charactoristicB of ita ex- 
terior. 

Tho central tower, tho date of the completion of 
wliich has slrcody been given, is well seen from this 
Bide. It ie 65 feet Bq^narc, and the largoet in England, 
Winoheater, which coraeB next, being only 62. The 
gnrgoylos projecting from ita buttresBea, — winged, bat- 
ehapod demons, seem as if expelled from the holy 
building by the sounds of the choir below. 

XXIX. The WuBt Front (Frontispiece) admits of 
being well seen from tho end of the open space in front 
of it. Tho south side of this space has been happily 
cleared, of late years, of small buildings, which pressed 
far too closely on tho Gathcdrftl. 

Thia famous fai;ado fully doaoryoa ita reputation. 
Other west fronts — BUcb as those of Peterborough, Ely, 
and Wella, are more picturesque, or have more special 
interest attached to them. Lincoln lias Norman por- 
tions which, however interesting and remarkable, pre- 
vent us from regarding it as one design. Lichfield 
may fairly bo compared with York, and ia perhaps 
even more gracefiil ; but its details have been ruined, 
and are now almost entirely of plaster. It may truly 
be said that tho west front of York is more architec- 
turally perfect as a composition and in its details, than 
that of any other English cathedral. It conaiBta of a 
centre, flanked by two lofty towers, forming the termi- 
nations of the aisles. The towera are divided from 
the nave by very deep buttrosaea, which occur again at 
the exterior angles. The lower part of this front, 



Including the three portals, nnd the two lower v. 






in the towors, which light the aisles, is of Early Deco- 
rated character. AH above, aa high as tho roof^ is 
later (curvilinear) and is probably of the time of Arch- 
bishop Melton (1317—1340). The towers, above the 
roo^ are Perpendicular. The south-west tower had 
been begun in 1433,* and waa still unfinished in 1447,' 
It was probably completed before the death, in 1457, 
of John Bomyngham, treasurer of York for twenty- 
fivo years, whose name appears on it, and by whose 
exertions it was erected." Tho north-west tower was 
not carried on until about 1470. 

The central doorway has an outer arch of many 
orders, greatly enriched, and subdivided by a central 
shaft into two leaser, foliated arches, in the tjmi- 
pomim above wliich is a circle filled with tracery. 
The history of Adam and Eve occurs in the mouldings 
of the principal arch, and (in epito of restoration) the 
minute foliage of its ornamentation dosorvos special 
notice. A orockoted pediment rises above the sill of the 
great west window : and the space between the portal 
and the buttresses has a double series of enriched 
niches. In a niche within the pediment is the figure 
of an archbishop, either that of John lo Eomeyn, who 
conunenced tho navo, or of William of Melton, under 
whom the west front was completed. On either side, in 
Dicbes beyond the pediment, are the mailed figures of 
Percy and Vavasour, tho traditional donors of the wood 
and atone for the Minster, with their shields of arms 
•Fabrio BoIIb," p. 51. ' Id. p. 62. ■ U. p, C8, 
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adjoiniiig. One of those figures bears n bloct of 
wrought stono — the other, what may bo either an un- 
wronght Btone or a block of timber.' Over tbe portal 
IB the great west wiadow, with an enriched pediment 
aboTe it, rising into the gable, llio gable itaelf is 
battlemented, and is crowned with a rich finial. 

The bnttressee are mnch enriched with niches and 
panelling. Figures of saints remain in the upper 
nichee; and in the two lowost, north and soutb, ia 
some sculpture which has so nearly perished, that the 
Bubjccta are not easily decipherable. That of one 
appears to be the Flight into Egypt. The great depth 
of thefie buttresses is especially striking. 

The towers are 201 feet from the ground. Their 
windows, above the roof, axe completely Perpendicular. 
Each tower is crowned by a rich battlement, with pjn- 
naeloB. The fire of 1840 greatly injured the Bouth- 
weat tower, in which it conmionced ; and some of the 
delicate stone-work of the exterior has been renewed 
in consoquonco. The bells in this tower wore de- 
stroyed. A new peal, twelve in number, was placed 
in it in 1843, when Dr, Beckwith bequeathed SOOOi. 

• Tbeie flgnrea hsTs boen rB-workcJ hj Mlrhaol Taylor, of 
York. The tradition thnt the Percjs (»ave much of the wood 
fir tbe building, is ronflnncd by rnnny onlrioa in the 'Fabrio 
IEoIIb.' Btmie, from the quarry nt Tberesdalo, Imd been BTanted 
to the Hinstcr about the boginninj; oF the 13lb century, by 
William do Percy; and about the year 1225, a Charter of 
Itobort lo Vftvasoiu" oocura, jtmntinR free right of way to tbii 
quarry. Thit Charter i* printed in liaine'a 'Fabrio Bolti,' 
p. 117. 
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for tbis pnrpoBe, A monster bell, the lajgeEt at pre- 
eeat ia England, was hung in tbe north-weet tower 
in I8i5. Its height is 7 foet 2 inches, its diameter 
8 feet i inches, and its weight 10 tens 15 cwt. It 
woe east by Messrs. Mears, at London, at a cost of 
2000/^ raised by the inhabitants of York. Like 
other great bells, it is not rung, but struck with a 



XXX. The north side of the nave is far less en- 
riched than the south ; and the plain buttresses do not 
rise above the parapet of the aisle. This side was 
concealed by the archbishop's palace. Towards the 
west end was the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, founded 
by Archbishop Boger. 

The oitorior of tho north transept should bo espe- 
cially noticed. Its north front is one of the most 
remarkable features of tho Minster ; and baa been pro- 
nounced, with some justice, "the most noble Early 
English composition in tho kingdom." An arcado 
covers the wall bolow tlio "five aistors"; and on 
either side of the five lanceta above, is a blind arch, 
filling up the gable. Tho vestibule of the Chapter- 
house covers the cost ti'anee])t aisle, and thereby 
deprives the composition of its proper balance ; but 
tho grand simple lines c^ the front call for tbe highest 
all miration, 

Tho Chapter-house, with its vestibule (Plate X.), pro- 
jects beyond the transept. Each bay of the fomier ia 
divided bya ehort flying buttrow! which deserves atten- 
tion. It ia solid to the height of id feet ; then has on 
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firch nf ft flying buttress, and is Bgain joined towards ' 
tho top by a flat panelling. Tho buttroas tcrminatei 
above the wall in a epirc, with fiaial of loaf^o. All 
thcHO details, and tho windowe, aro of early Decorated 
character. But among the many grotcsquo gurgoyleB 
which project from tho buttrcKsca and from the vea- 
tibnlo, occur several boars, which have been regarded 
as tho device of Francis FitunrBe, who became treasnrer 
of tho Minster in 1335. If this supposition be corroota 
it must have been some time after this date th&t tha 
Chapter-house was completed. 

The view east of tho Choptor-Lonso is a very fine 
one. Tho ohoir with its short transept, the central 
tower, and the Chapter-house, full of varied lines and 
intersections, produces a most picturesque and striking 
group. Tho four bays east of tho small transept be- 
long to tho earlier period (1301 — 1373); the transept 
itself and the four western bays, to the lotor (1380 — 
1405), The most niarltod difference between these 
portions is in tho arrangement of the triforinm pasange, 
which, in tho presbytery (east of the transepta), is out- 
side instead of, as usual, inside tlio building, Tho 
passage is between tho clerestory windows and a ro- 
marlmblo open scrcon, " in composition a square-headed 
window of three lights, cinque-foiled in the head, and 
once transomed." (See Plato I,, nn(e,— the south side 
of tho choir — in which this outer possago is shown). 
Tho lofty transept window should also he noticed. 
Many gurgoyles — apes, dragons, and bat-lifce demons — 
project from the main buttresses. Tho buttresses at 
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the Bides of the transopt terminate in straight shafts 
pierced by projecting gurgoylea ; the straight line re- 
peating the character of the outer screen of the cleres- 
tory. 

XXXI. The east end of the choir (Plate XI.) is only 
second as a composition, to the west &ont. The great 
eastern window forms the centre, crowned by nn ogoed 
drip-stono, rising into a lofty finial far nboTo the parapet. 
Between the drip-stone and the apex of the window is 
the figure of an archbishop, probably Thoreaby, under 
whom the presbytery was completed. The maseive 
buttresses on either side are enriched with niches and 
panel-work, and rise into lofty pinnacles of great 
beauty. The panelling is continued along the space 
between the window and t]io bnttroseea ; and rises above 
the roof so as to form on open parapet ; much enriched. 
The buttrcBBOB which flank tho aisles are also capped 
with lofty pinancles. The parapets of the aisles differ : 
that of the south aisle being inferior to tho north. 
Tliis is a rcstoratioQ. In the lowest niches of the aisle 
liuttresBos were not long since figures of the Percy and 
the Vavasour ; with their shiebis. Under the sill of 
the great window is a row of soventeoa scnliitnred 
busts, representing tho Saviour with his Apostles; a 
crowned head (Edward III.) at the north ; and a bishop 
(Thorosby) at the south end. 

The best point for examining tho cast &ont is about 
halfway down the opening before it, near tho gateway 
of St. William's College. 

The south side of the choir (see Plato I. ante) rosem- 
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bles that north. The twn parapets however, nith thd 
finials of tito aielo windowH, were not added until 1473, 
when they were BUppliod chiefly by the libenilitj of the 
Dean, Eiehard Andrew,* 

XXXn. Arehbiebop Eoger (1154—1181), beeides 
rebuilding the choir of his cathedral, erected the archi- 
epiBcopal palace on the north side, of which the only 
remaining portions are — the fragment of a eloteler on 
the north side of the precincts, in which a wide cir- 
cular arch encloBCB two emaller, with trefoil headings ; 
and the bnilding now used as the Chaptcr-libraTy, but 
originally, in all probability, the chapel of the arch- 
bishop's palace. At the west end are five lancets 
under a circular arch, showing the transitional cha- 
racter of Roger's work. 

Ute I3»rary contains about 8000 vols. ; some of which 
are of great rarity and interest. Among the MSS. are 
— two York Breviaries ; ' Tractatus Varii Patrum,' with 
Ailred of Rievanlx 'do bcllo Standardi' at the end. 
The book, which is of the thirteenth century, belonged 
to Riovaulx; 'Speculum Spiritualium ' — from the Car- 
thusian Friory of Mount Groco, near Amclifib; the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard (fourteenth century), from 
St. Mary's of York ; Book of Psalms, with Glossary 
(thirteenth century) ; some Bibles, one of great beauty, 

' "DiveraiB ceaentaris fucientitniB ij balclmeiilPB unum 
BUiierinii nt alind inforiue, cum RtijM, ex pnrto nuslrsli chori 
ecct. Cnth. Ebor.,nlttn o msrcas per Tenerabilem virum, nugiB- 
tnim Biparduin Andrew, Docanum Ecc). EboT., ad idem opus 
ex Bua devocioDB conuiesaa et cullatnn 24^ 13;. 5d." — fobrte 
Bollt, p. 8U 



temp, Kdmutl I., vritli Hmall miniatured capitals ; MSS. 
of Ciooro (oleveuth and tivolitli cuntiirioB) ; and a SIS. 
Toluine hy Gi'uy, tlio poet, ootitainiug poems and tiut«a 
on the history of EaylJEh poeti-y, &o. Among the 
jirinled houka nre mauy CoxtoDB, Wyukyu de Wordes, 
and PjiiBDu?, 




YORK CATHEDRAL. 



PAKT II. 

l^isloriT of f^c Su, bil^ S^ort polices of tbt [principal 
^4fiU^opB- 

IT is certaiQ that Christianity had been introduced, and 
had, perhaps, spread extcnBively, in the north of Britain 
during the Roman period. Three British bishops, among 
them a bishop of Eburacum, wore present at the Council 
of Aries in a.s, 314 ; and tradition (in tliis cose not very 
trustworthy) has handed do(va the names of many bishops 
of York before Paulinns. It is with Paulinus, however, 
that the real succ^sion of the Northumbrian prelates 



Gregory the Great, in sending Paulinna and bis com* 
panions to SL Augustine in England, desired that a metro- 
politan miglit be established at Yorli, with twelve Miffragans 
beneath him ; in the same manner as Canterbury. This 
wa£ never fully accomplished. PauUnus received the pall 
as metropolitan or archbishop ; but none of his successors 

' The lives of the Archbishopa of York have been written by 
the Bev. W. H. Dixon and the Rev. James Raine, both CsnuDS u( 
York. The fiist volume (London, lS{i3), ranginf; fniiD the founda- 
tion of the Bee to the death of Archbishop Thorcaby (1373), il 
entirely by Canon Kaiuc. Very great use has beoa made of it In 
the following notices. The Mcoiiil volume it sot yet (ISGS) 
pablished. 
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re so iDveatcd until the 



of Egbert in 732, who 



went to Rome for thnt express purpose. The prelates who 
ent at York between Paulinua and Egbert were known 
only as "bishops of York," or "of the Northumbrians." 
The Inter bialiops who recisived tho pftll were at first 
archbishops of the Northumbrians, and afterwards of York, 
The great diocese was divided by Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 678 (see pM, 'WiLFaiD), Besides York, 
the sees of Lindiafarnc, Hesham, and Whitherne were 
then established. 

The northern province now embraces tho dioceses of 
York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Itipon, Manchester, and 
Sodor and Man. The sees of Lindisfame and Hexham 
became merged in that of Durham. That of Carlisle was 
established by Henry L Chester was assigned to tlie 
province of York on its erection into an episcopal see by 
Henry VHL The sees of Ripon and Manchester were 
created in 1836 and 1848. Until tiie 13th century the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man was a suffragan under the see 
of Drontheim in Norway. The Scottish bishops were, 
nominally at least, suffragans of York until SixtuB IV., at 
the end of the 15th century, assigned tie Scottish primacy 
to the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

Between Canterbury and York there were incessant dis- 
putes for su^iremocy, or at least for equality, until, at a 
great synod held in 1072, the northern province w;is form- 
ally Hubjeclad to the southern. This decision was reversed 
by the Pope, Honoriua II. (I126X and the two metro- 
politans have thenceforth been independent of each other. 
But the struggle for precedency continued long afterwards ; 
and in order to settle it the Pa])e (1354) conferred on tiio 
two prelates tlie titles they still bear — Primate of England 
^York), and Primate of All Enghmd (Canterbury). 
[a.d. 627 — 633.] Panmjrs, the first Christian missionary 
to tho kingdom of Northnmliria, left Italy in COl. at the 
bidding of Gregory tho Great, hi oii^iist St. Augustine in 
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his trork of converaiou. With Paiiliniu cama Hellitiu, 
Justus, aod Rufiniantis ; aud they brought to Augustine a 
letter from Gregory, iu which the Pupe eKprestted a desire 
that York lihoutd become a metropolitical sue, with tvelvs 
aiiffragaiu. For nmuy ycnrs Paulious a!<ai»ted Aiiguatins 
and Justus ia the south of England; oud in 625, when 
Eadwiu of Nortbumhria, still a pagan, married the CbriE- 
tian iBthelburh, (laughter of j£thelbeiht of Kent, who had 
received St. Augustine, Paulinus went with her to 
husbaod's kingdom, having been consecriited by Arch- 
bishop Justus (July 21, 625) Bishop of the Northum- 
hrima. The story of Us labaiint in the north, and the 
manner in which he uucceeded in eff«!ting the couver- 
Bion of Eadwin and of his priiicijial chiefs will be found 
in every ecclesiastical history, and need not be detailed 
here. The famous conference between Paulinus and the 
Northumbiian thegns, at which Christianity — "doclrina 
eatenus inauditn," as, according to Bede, it vi&a described 
by Eadwin — was first genumily accepted, took place, in 
all probability, at a royal villa on the site of the present 
LondesboTough, in the East Itidiug, which, of Roman 
foundation, had been adopted by the first North umlirtiii 
kings. The great pagan temple, profaned by the high 
pritst Coifi and then diatroyed, waa ti'rtaiuly at Godmund- 
ham, near Market Weighton, and a very short distance 
from Londesbotough. The present church of Oodmund- 
ham possibly occupies the site of the temple. Shortly 
after this conference the baptism of Eadwin look place at 
York on Easter Day (April 12), (127. Two of his children, 
and many other persons of noble birili, were baptised at the 
same time. Round the baptistery, which bad been hastily 
built, the king caused a small stone church to be con- 
structed, which became the nucleim of the present cathedral, 
(See Part I. S§ i., sxiii.) 

The kingdom of Eaihvin embraced the whole country 
from the Hunilwr to the Clyde and the Forth, and there 
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B tracefi of Paulinas and hia labours in many [mvU of 
tbia vast district According to Bede, he used to baptise 
in the river Swale, near "Cataractum" — the modem 
Cattcrick. Local tradition asserts that bo baptised at 
Braffcrton, also on the Swale; and the position of the 
church on the brink of the river ma<r have been intended 
to commemorate the fact. " Paulin'a Carr " and the " Cross 
o[ Fanlinus," in the adjoining parish of Eaaingwold, are 
both mentioned in an Inquisition of the reign of Edward I. 
Ancient crosses with which bis name vibs connected existed 
at Dewsbury and at Whallcy; and "Paulin's Well" and 
"Pallinsbum" occur in Northumberland ; where also, at 
" Adgebrin," or Yeavering, near the Cheviots, he is said (o 
have spent thirty-aix days in catcohiaing the converts and 
baptising them in the river Glen. Eadwin'a kingdom — 
or at least his influence — extended at one time south of 
the Hnmbcr. In the ancient Linduey, at the instance of 
Blecca, the "prefect" of Lincoln, whom he had converted, 
FaulinuB built a church on or near the sit^ afterwards 
crowned by the great cathedral of Lincoln, and be ia said 
to havD founded the church of Southwell. 

In 633 Eadwin full in the battle of Haetbfcld orllatflold 
Chase. It was unsafe for the Queen to remain in Nortb- 
umbria, and Paulinus returned with her to Kent, wbero 
ho presided over the see of Bochcster until bis death in 
644. Ho was buried in the choptcr-houso of tho cathedral 
there, but Archbishop Lanfranc tJ^analated hta relics and 
placed them in a silver shrine. The name of Paulinus was 
inserted in the Calendar, and he became the great patron 
saint of Bochcster. 

It ia remarkable that Nenniua assorts that the person 
who baptised Eadwin and the converts of Nortbumbria 
was named Bum, the son of Urien ; and suggestions have 
accordingly boon made that on the death of Urien of Keged 
his sou Hum retired to Rome, became a monk and a priest, 
and was afterwards seat to England under tiip nsme of 
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rauliniw. Bnt the picture of Paulinus whicli I 
ceived ftom the Abbot of " Peartaiiou," ia LincoluBbire, to 
whom it had been ^vca bj aa old man whom Pauliniu, 
in prcsenco of Eadwio, had baptised in the Trent, seems 
to be that of a true Italian. " Vir longic sUtune, pao- 
Inlum incutvua, nigro capitio, facia macilcnta, now adnnco 
pcrtenui, Tenerabilia simul et tctribjlis Mpcctu." 
[i.B. 633—604.] Paulinua had been " ArchbiBliop of tha 
Northumbrians" {he had received the pal! after Eadwin's 
conversion from the Pope Honorins''), and hia labours 
extended throughout Eadwin's kingdom. After hia do- 
parturo, Duirs, the southern portion of YorksWre, seem 
lo have been long without a Ctuiatian teacher, and t 
have relapsed for tlie most part into paganism. Oswald J 
of Northumbria, who had taken refuge with the King of ' 
Scotland, embraced ChriBtianily during his eJtile; and cm 
his Hucoession to the throne of Northumbria applied to 
Donald of Scotland for a teacher wiio should aid in con- 
verting his people. Connan, a monk of lona, was flrat 
sent, and failed. Aidan (635—651), also a monk of lona, 
succeeded. He fixed the place of his see at Lindisfame, 
and had three succeasora: FiNiN (661—661); Coisajt 
861— resig. 66*); and TuOA (664—5), who are rather to 
be regarded as bishops of Bcrnioia (the northern jiroTinOB 
of Northumberbnd) tfian as bishopa of the " Northum- 
brians i" not only bccauiw none of them received the pall 
and tlieir rule estondcd little into Deira, but tccauso it 
was the see of Lindisfarne, from wliicli the great bisboprio 
of Durham was in due course dcvelojwd (see DvrJiam 
Cathedral, Part II.). These bishops nil recognised the 
teaching and followed the observances of the Scottish 
Church. In the year 664 occurred the Council at Streon- 
shal (Whitby), in which the Scottish party was defeated, 
and judgment as to ihu observance of Easter and the other 

>• Beda, U. E., L. ii. o. IS. 
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1 dobato was given in favour of Rome. Colman 
then resigned hia Beoj and Tuda, his siiocoBaor, waa, to- 
gether with nearly all his monks, swept away by a peati- 
lonoo in the year of his consecration. 

rA.D. 604— 0(i9.] Througli the influence of AlchftiJ, ruling 
in Doini under his father Oswi, King of Northutnbria, 
tho famous WrLFBiD wna induced to accept tho northern 
bisliopric, and refusing to be consecrated by the British 
bishops went into Gaul for that purpose. During his 
absence, which continued for three years, Oawi was gained 
by tho Scottish party, who perauadud him to appoint 
Cendda (St. Chad) to tho vacnnt bix, which he fixed at 
York. Cesdda still recognised the Scottish teaching. Ho 
was consecrated by Wina, Bishop of Winchester, and two 
British bishops. Wilfrid, on his return, found no plnco 
foe himself at York, and retired to his old monastery at 
Ripon. In G69, Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbiuy, 
came to England, and sjx.'cdily visited the northern pro- 
vince, which was a till without a metropolitan, Coadda 
being only Bishop of York. He found fault with Ccadda's 
election and consecration, and the latter voluntarily re- 
signed his bishopric in favour of Wilfrid. Ceadda retired 
to Lostingham, his former monastery, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed by Theodore to tho vacant see of 
Mercia (see Licl^eld Gaihedral, Part II.). 

Jaji, 689 — abandoned 678.] Wilfbid, the great champion 
of the Roman party, took poescssioQ of the soq of York 
on Ceadda's resignation. As Bishop of York, Wilfrid 
restored the minster which Eadwin and Oswald had 
erected (Fart I. § I.), and built much throughout his va^t 
diocese, most noticeably the great minsters at Hexham 
and at Eipon. Wilfrid was out of favour with EcgfriJ 
of Northumbria and bis Queen, when Theodore of Can- 
terbury came into the north of England in 678, and, 
without consulting Wilfrid, divided tho great Northum- 
brian il ioceee, over the whole of which he had ruled, into four 
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biihoprica — placing the eeea at York, Lindiafirne, 
&nd Whithomc. Wilfrid rebelled against this " 
and went to Romo with aa appeal to the Pope. HerBtaTDed 
about 680 with tho papal deoision in hia favour, bat fonnd 
it litllo regarded in Northumbria, Wilfrid woa impiisODed 
and at last bantahed. In GS6, at the intercession of Arch- 
bishqi Theodore, he was reconciled to Alchfrid, Lken King 
of Northumhrin. Tho vacant aecB of LindiEfame and Hbk- 
hun wcro (;Iven lo Wilfrid, but he left ibero soon aftaw 
wards for Tork, which had boon held since 678 by Boo, 
who soemB now to have retired. Within two or three 
years afterwards Wilfrid again quarrelled with the King 
and left Northnmbria. Bosa was leplaccd in the see of 
York, which Wilfrid never recovered, though ho rettinied 
at a later period to NorfJiiimhria. 

[a.d. 678—706.] BoBA, the firat Bishop of Vork, or Deirm, 
after the division of tho great Northnmbrion diooeee, had 
been educated at Whitby under the Abbess Hilda. Littls 
Is known of him. "It is probable that he lost his poeitiaa 
on Wilfrid's return in 686 or 687 ; but he regained it In . 
tho course of two or tlirco years and held it until hia death, { 
which occurred in 706."* Hia aucocasor 

[«.D. 705—718.] John, better known as St. John or J 
Betbrlkt, was also one of St. Hilda's pupils : "a drcum> I 
stance," says Fulbr, "which soundoth something I* 
honour and nothing to his disgrace, seeing eloquent Apolloa I 
himself learned tho primar of his Cbristianitj partly frcaa I 
Priscilla." 

St. John, whose foundation at Beverley became one of I 
the three centres of Christianity in Deira (the others n 
York and Bipon), was born of noble parents at Harphonb I 
in the East Riding. At an early age be began to prcaDh I 
to the still half-hcathoa people, arresting their attention hy | 
hia powerful eloquence. The Venerable Bede waiS a 

!> llaino. 
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St. fJohn's pupils, and was ordained by Him. In 68T, 
JohD, who had for somo timo been living in a hermitagu 
at HirDeahilg, or Harncsliow, on the left bank of the 
Tyne, oppoaite Hexham, was consecrated Bishop of Hex- 
ham — tha Bee which had been established in 681, Here 
he temainod for eigliteen years, during which wo know 
little of his Ubours or his life. He was translated to 
York in 705, where he became a favourite with Kiag 
Oared, and was present at a synod in which many cnnct- 
meats wens mode for the bettor regulation of the North- 
nmbrian Church. He was moat diligent in watching over 
his monaflleries, and in attending to the poor, and to the 
company of pupila alwoya gathered about him. Whilst 
holding the sec of York John became the owner of In- 
derawood, a village on the aite of the prcaent Beverley, 
and in hia native district. There was already at Indera- 
wood a small church, dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. 
This the .bishop enlarged, and established a monastery 
for bath sexes (as was then usual) in connection with it. 
Numerous gifts were made to the new foundation, and 
many churches were built in the autrounding district, then 
thickly covered with forest. St. John resigned the aee of 
York in 718, and retired to his monastery at Beverley, 
where he died in 721. He waa canonised, in 1037. by 
Benedict IX., and in the same year his relics were trans- 
lated by Archbishop Alfrio and deposited in a shrine of 
gold. At the Reformation they were interred in a case 
of lead, wliich has been twice esiiosed to tlio light — iu 
1664 and in 1736. 

The reputation of St. John of Beverley was greater than 
that of any northern aaint, St. Cuthbert of Durham being 
alone excepted. Athelstane, on his way into Scotland in 
A.D. 934, visited the shrine, and carried off the holy banner 
of the saint us a protection to his boat, promiaing that if he 
returned victorious he would beatow many privileges on 
the churob. He did so aooordingly, giving to it iU famous 
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right of Baoctuaiy, and founding a oollego of seouUr canons. 
The traditional words in which the grant of sanctuary is 
recorded — 

" AIs fre mate I the 

Aa hert ma; thenfe 

Or egho may see," 

are certaio]; very ancient, ai:id are mentioned in a oonfinna- 

tion of the privileges of the church made by Henry TV. 

The Conqueror and Stephen were prevented hy miracn- 
loua interference, as it waa alleged, frorn ravE^ing the 
territory of St, John. The banner of Beverley was one of 
those which floated over the host of the English at the 
Battle of the Standard (1 138, Bee post. Archbishop Tharstan) ; 
and Edward I,, like Athclstano, carried it with him into 
Scotland. Henry V. and hia Queen visited the ahiine of 
St. John after the victory of Aginconrt, Oct. 25, the 
festival of his translation ; and although St. Crispin and 
Crispinian shared the honours of the day, the King attri- 
buted the victory greatly to the intercession, of St, John of 
Beverley. 

[a.d. 718—732.] WiLFEiD IT., in whose favonr St, John 
resigned the see of York, had been one of hia pupils. Little 
is known of him. He resigned the see in 732, devoting 
the last portion of his life to solitude and prayer : in what 
place is uncertain. Ho died in 744 or 745. 

[A.D. 732—766.] Eqbbbt, cousin of Ceohvulf, King of North- 
umbria, to whom Beda dedicates hia history, snocecded 
Willrid. "His first endeavour was to obtain the pall, 
which was given to him by Gregory HI. at Rome, in 735. 
He thus became the second Arohbishop of Tork. Hore 
than a century had elapsed since Faulinua fled into Kent, 
carrying his pall with him, and no one since that time had 
sought for the lost honour : a neglect which was made, 
in aRer years, a strong ailment for the precedence of 
Canterbury, when the famous controveray arose between 
the two metropoUtan sees. When Egbert thns became 
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STohliiBliop he stepped at once into a commanding position, 
and eveiy blahop in the northern province was made his 
Bufiragao.* Egbert was a stem disciplinarian, and it was 
soon after his consecration to the see that Bedo addtesaed 
to him his well-known letter, setting forth the disorder 
and corruption of the whole northern dioocae, — ovito 
which throughout his cpiacopato Egbert sought by every 
means to reform. He was probably the first introdncer of 
the iiarochial system in the north, and was certainly the 
founder of the famous monastic school of Tork and of the 
library connected with it. In this school Alcuin was edu- 
cated, and afterwards became " magiat«r scliolarum." His 
poems contain many references to the piety, energy, and 
goodness of his old master. 

The Pontifical of Egbert has been published by the 
SurtecB Society. His ' Exoerptiones ' — extracts from the 
Fathers and from tho Canons on matters of diacipliuo; 
a dialogue ; ' De Ecclesiastica InBtitutione ;' a Coefoseionnl, 
and a Penitential; will all be found in Thorpe's 'An- 
cient Laws and Institutes of England.' Eadbcrt, the 
brother of Egbert, became King of Northumbria in 738. 
In 757 he resigned the crown, and entered bis brother's 
so-called "monaaterium " at York, Both King and Arch- 
bishop were buried in one of the porches (porticus) or 
chajKla in the cathedral. 
[a.d. 7G6— 782.] Albeet, the son of powerful and wealthy 
parents, had been " Vice-dominus," or "Abbaa," of Eg- 
bert's monaslio school. Tho reputation of that school, 
which had spread all over Europe, was duo quite as much 
to the zeal and learning of Albert as to the energy of his 
or in tho see of York ; and the great libmry was 
lii'Hy collected by the former during many wandcriiigH 
n tho Continent, with Alcuin for his comi»nion. 
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&x Atchliishop, Albert did moi^ fcr tlie miiutv, iIiDCBt 
relmUduig it after it bad been greatly inlnied bf fite (ace 
Part L, f l). Tvo jeftn belbra bis de*tb be letind 
from tbe caie of tui province, having oonsecrated Eanbald 
ai Us ccodjntv. Bedied in bi8oelliiitbe''mouaBtetiain" 
attached to tlw cathedral, Norember, 782, 

[A.D. 762—796.] Easbald was dstiiied to witnes the fiist 
fierce attaRks of the heatben Danes on Northninlsia. Tbe 
coTinti; was bo widely ravaged, and was in snch entira 
disorder, that in 790 Alcuia deserted Toik for the Court of 
Charles the Great. Eanbald died at the monastoy of 
EUeto or Edete— tbe aite of which is unknown. 

[a.d, 796—812.] E&KEALD IL, a favourite yapl at Alcoin, 
succeeded. Alcuin himself would no doubt have been 
elected, had be chosen to rctnm to Nortbitmbria; and he 
wrote frequently fo the new archbishop, laying down many 
mlefi for the direction of his province. Alcuin sent to York, 
among other pfts, a ship's load of metal (stagnum) far the 
roofing of the minster bell tower.'' 
Of five BQccecding archbishops — 

[4.D. 812—831.] WULFSY. 

rA.D. circ. 837—854?] WioMnsn. 

[a-d, 854— 890?] WoLFEBE. 

[a.D. circ 895.] Etiieldald, and 

[a.d. circ. 928.] Redewald. 
little or nothing is known. At this period the bislory of 
Northumbtia is very obscure, and tbe whole country was 
ravaged by the Northmen. York was taken by them in 
the year 8G7. 

[a.d. 928 — 956.] Wdlbtan is said to have been raised to the 

see by Atbelsfane, who first incorporated Nortbumbria with 

the " Empire " of Britain. After Atbelstane'a death, how- 

-, Wulstan joined the Danish party, and in 947 assisted 

In making Eric, son of Harold Har&gre, King of Northum- 

' Ut OumuHuIn elDCUirum s!a^no [egatur. Ale Op. L £31. 
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bria. Edred, in 952, aeizad the archbiahop, and im- 
prisoned him at Jcdburgli. The King afterwards allowed 
him to resume Itis episcopal functioiis at Dorchester ; but 
Wulatan died in 965 at Ouadle, in Northamptonshire, and 
was there interred. 

[a.d. 936 — 972.] Obkitel, whose Danish name indicates the 
extent of northern ioSuencc and settlement, was a friend 
and coadjutor of Bt. Dunstan. In 950 he had hcen made 
Bishop of Dorcboslet; and waa translated to York in 956. 
Little ia known of him. A ccrtaia Etbelwold is said by 
two chroniclers (Symeon of Durham and Stubbes) to have 
succeeded ; but if this was the cose ha can have held the 
see but a short time ; since 

[A.n. 973—992) in the year of Oakytel's death Oswald 
decame Archbishop of York ; holding the see together with 
that of Worcester, to which he hod been raised in 961, 
Oswald was the son of noble Danish parents. Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was his uncle ; and ho was related 
to Osfcytel, his predrcessor in the see of York, He was sent 
by Archbishop Odo to Winchester, where the lives of tho 
secular canons by no means satigfied him; and he accord- 
ingly transferred himself to the famous Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Plaury, where he took the vows, aud was afterwards 
ordained. On the death of Odo he returned to England, 
and was warmly received by Archbishop Oakytel, who 
had just become the head of the Northern Provinoo. Oswald 
set out with Oskytel for Borne ; but did not proceed beyond 
Fleury, whero he remained until Oskylfil summoned him 
again to England to assist id the re-introduction of the 
Benedictine rule, and the suppression of the secular canons. 
Be joined cordially in tho endeavours of Dunstan to this 
effect, and was raised by his infinence to the see of 
Worcester in 9G1. In 972 he became Archbishop of 
York ; but retained Worcester in commondam until his 

Oswald was the rcformor and rcmodeller of many religious 
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Albans. In tbo uortli he does not appear to Imve made, m 
pO'baps to liave been able to make, much change. He 
died and was buried at Woiccster ; where hia shiiae was 
held in great honour, and where St. Oswald and St. 
WiUstan were regarded &s the potrona of the see. The moat 
important life of Bt. Onwald is by an unknown monk of 
Ramsey — a monastery founded at his instance by ^thel- 
wine, Ealdorman of East AngUa, called by the chromclerH 
"Amicus Dai," This life remains in MS. in the British, I 
Museum (Nero, E. 1), and is the foundation on which all [ 
subsequent bic^rapherB of the arcbbisliop have built. 

[a,d. 992—1002.] AD0Lr, Abbot of Peterborough, auooeeded I 
to tho sees of both York and Worcester, and held both till ' 
his death. Little is recorded of him. 

[a.d. 1002—1023.] WuLSTAN 11^ iika his two predeMssors, I 
was bishop at once of York and of Worcester. It was pro- I 
bably intended that tho sees should continue united ; and [ 
the arrangement was confirmed by Edward the Confessor, 
on the ground that, Northumbria being ravaged by the 
.Danes, the poEscssJon of the aoutlicrn bishopric was neow- 
Bary for the maintenance of the northern primate.* How- 
ever this maybe, Leofsi was appointed bishop of Wotoeatw I 
in 1018, probably as suffragan to Wulstan. 

Wulstau is believed to have been tho author of certwi { 
homilies to which tho name of " Lupus Episoopus " is pro- 
fised, and which remain in MS. with the exception of one 1 
— an address on tho Danish invasion. Ho died at York, , 
but was buried by his special desire in the monastic church 
at Ely. 

[a.d. 1023 — 1060.] Alfeio Pulta became Archbishop o( J 
York only, Leofsi bciog succeeded at Woroestor by Living, i 
the gveat counsellor of Cnut. When Living was accused f 

■ Thomaa'fl ' Worcealer,' Appendix I., referred to by Rnine, | 
p. lay. 
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of being implicated in tho nrnrdor of Alfrcil, tho nrclibishop 
seized on the see of Worcester, which ho reeigncd, however, 
in the following year, and pcrmitfed Living (who wbb 
Bisljop of Crediton as well as of Worcester) to rotnm. 
Alfric died at Southwell, and was buried at Peterborough. 

[a.d. 1050 — 1060.] Krasi, a monk of Peterborough, succeeded. 
Liko Alfric be was buried iu tbu cburch of that lamoua 
monaatery, 

[A.D. lOfiO— 1069,] Ealdbed, the Bucceasor of Kiasi, was a 
porsoa of extraordinary influence and energy. He had hei*n 
brought up in tie monastery of Winchester, and was 
api«inted Abbot of Tavistock, no doubt by the influence of 
Living, Bishop of Crediton and Worcester. In 104G 
Bishop Living died, and was buried at Tavistock. Lcofric 
enocecded him in tho see of Crediton, and EaMrcd tho 
Abbot in tliat of Worcester. 

Ealdred was in great favour with the Confessor, and in 
1049 he went with Hemmn, Bishop of Sherbum, to Eomo, 
whero they induced the Pope to absolve their master from 
tho vow he had made of going on pilgrimage to that city. 
In 1054 Ealdred was sent on an embassy to the Emperor 
Henry HI., at Cologne, where he remained a whole year, 
and prevailed on the Emperor to allow his nephew, the aon 
of Edmund Ironside, to return to England. In 1058 
Ealdred made a pilgrimage to Jenisalem, — the first English 
bishop who had done so. More than once ho was the 
leader of expeditionary forces against the prinecs of Wales. 
From 1055 to 1058 he had charge of the see of Sherburn, 
which Herman had resigned, but which he resumed in tho 
latter year. In 1056 tho Bishop of Hereford was killed 
during a Welsh foray. The see was committed in oom- 
mendam to Ealdred, w}io held it until his translation lo 
York in 1060. Ho then resigned Hereford, but retained 
Worcester. 

On hia accession to York, Ealdred went to Rome to 
receive tho i»!l, accompanied by Tosti, Earl of Northumbria' 
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QxB brother of Hniold. The Pope refused to confer it, being 
iadignant nt the proposed tenure of two aeea by one person, 
and that his license had not been demanded for Ealdred'a 
promotioa. He deprived the bishop of all his honoura; 
and Ealdred quitted Eome in diagrace. But after he had 
gone a day'sjoumey from the city, he and his company 
were attacked by thieves, who stripped them of everything. 
He returned to Rome, and nude a lost appeal to the mercy 
of the Pope. It woa eucccasriil. Enldred promised to 
resign the see of Worcealcr, which he did on his return, 
and consecrated Wulstan as his successor. 

As Archbishop, Ealdred built and endowed much 
throughout hla province, eslaUishing stalls at Southwell, 
and doing much for Beverley. In 1066 he crowned 
Harold ; and after Hastings, met the Conqueror at Berk- ' 
hampsteod.and took tb" oaths of allegiance. On "Midwinter 
day " in the same year (1066) he crowned William, in the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, Stigand of Canterbury not 
being allowed to officiate. He also consecrated Matilda 
queen in 106S. Ealdred was a fearless champion of the 
rights of the church ; and the troubles which fell upon the 
north after the Conquest are said to have affected him to 
greatly that he died of a broken heart, Sept. 11, 1069. He 
was buried in the Minster — not more than a few months 
before the church and its surrounding buiidiugs were des- 
troyed by fire, during the attack on York by the sons of 
Sweyn and the Northmen. 
[a.d. 1070 — 1100.] Thomas OF Bayeuk was the first Norman 
Archbishop of Tork. His father was a \ynesi ; and Thomas, 
with his brother Sampson, who afterward became Bishop 
of Worcester, were taken under the protection of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeus, by wliom they were sent to study at 
Liege and elsewhere. Thomas accompanied Odo to Eng- 
land, where he was made one of the King's chaplains, and 
was rwsed in 1070 to the see of York, Ho was appointed 
at Easter, but could not be consecrated until after Lan- , 
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franc, in August of the same year, became Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, Thomas made a vain attempt t« preserve tba 
indepcudencQ of his see, but was compelled to pTomiso 
subjection to Lanfnmc himself, though not to his suc- 
cessors. In 1071 both archbishops went to Rome to receive 
their palls, accompanied by Bemigius, Bishop of Dor- 
chester. (He afterwurda removed the pbce of the see to 
Liucoln). At Borne, and afterwards in England, the con- 
troversy between York and Conferbury was duly considered, 
and at a synod held in the presence of the Conqueror, it 
was settled that the Huraber should be the southern boun- 
dary of the province of York, and that the northern arch- 
bishops should swear allegiance to Canterbury, and should 
bo consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral. Worcester also, 
which for a short time had been subjected to York, was 
for the future subordinated to Canterbuiy. 

Archbishop Thomas was present in 1075 at the Council 
of London ; and at the funeral of Lanfranc at Canterbury 
in 1089. He officiated occasionally in the southern pro- 
vicco during the vacancy (108D — 1093) between the death 
of I^infranc and the appointment of Anseim, and conse- 
crated the latter prelate ; first insisting that the words 
" Primate of all England," inserted in Ansolm's petition 
for consecration should be removed. (The words "Metro- 
politan of Canterbury" were accordingly substituted.) Al- 
though Malmesbury and some other chroniclers assert that 
Thomas crowned Henry I., the real facts, as recorded by 
Hugh the Chantor, were that Henry, fearing dcby, caused 
himself l« bo crowned by certain of the southern bishops 
Iwfore Thomas could reacli him. The Archbishop paid his 
homage and returned at once to York, where be died in 
November of the same year, 1100. 

Archbishop Thomas had found his diocese suiTering from 
the devastation inflicted on it by the Conqueror. Much of 
the city of York, including tho minster, with its famous 
library, bad been destroyed by fire; and every monastery 
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in tbe north bad perished. Thooiiu rebuilt bia catl)ediit I 
(Pt. I. § l), and remodelled its coiiati till ion. The nombef J 
of canons had hitherto been seven. They wen now in- 
creased, and instead of on " Abbns," aa their enpcrior bad 1 
been culled, a dean was appointed. The ArcbblBhop Bup* ] 
])oct(id and assisted the restoration of Wliitby Abbey and I 
St. Mary's at York ; Benedictine houses, which had b 
ruinous and deserted.' He was buried in his owncalbedraL I 
Malmeabury describes him as of coble presence, of gnM I 
GXGcUonce of life, and possessed of very unusual learainf^ [ 
He nas an excellent musician, and the verses on the lomb J 
ot the Conqueror were composed by him. 

[a.d. 1101—1108.] Gerard, translated from Hereford, 

the nephew of Walkoline, Bishop of Winchester, and ther^ I 
fore a connexion of the Conqueror. In the long disputes J 
between Anselm and Henry I., Gerard took the side of tlw 1 
King, and it was perhaps for this reason, among otbei^ 1 
that he was no favourite with the chroniclers. He is said A 
to have been "deceitful and of evil life;" and when ha I 
died in the garden of his palace at Southwell, on bis waj I 
to London, his sudden death was recorded ai 
The Canons would not inter his oorpse within the minater, J 
though it was afterwards buried there by his successor Is J 
the see. 

fA-D. 1108—1114.] Tromab n.; nephew of Arehbishop | 
Thomas of Bayeux. His brother, Richard, was Bishop oti 
Bayeux from 1108 to 1133. Thomas rafused to t 
the submission to Archbishop Anselm, without whioh.l 
Anselm would not consecrate him, and it was only aftw 1 
Anselm's death that, very unwillingly, and on the in* ■ 
sistance of the King, be submitted, and was consecrated l^ I 
the Bishop of London. Little is recorded of this Aaik'[ 
bishop, who died at Beverley in 1114. 

[1114 — 1140.] TnrBSTAH, his successor, was one of the mortl 
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' WHiMkiblo of the northern ttrohbUliop*. Inku ol.lioc gront 
cliitrolimen of hi« Hum, ho waa the son of ti priuat. IIih 
(htlicr'H iinmo wiw Augor, a Prebtaidory of Londou. Auger 
v/na a imtivo ot liayoiix ; and had another son, Andocmis 
(OuMi). wlio boonrno Biaho]) of Evroui. Tliiirs(an hw) bo- 
lunged to the household ofWilliam TlufuB, and on that King'a 
di'Sth became the Chaiilaln and Sccrelary ot Uonry I., by 
whomhowaBDOniiiintodthoBuoccaBorof ArchbUhqjTlioniiia 
inllI4. AtthislimeTImratan wasonly ftBiib-doiioon. Ho 
WHS ordained deacon by Wilham Oiffard, Biahop of Win- 
ohvBter, and was tliun aolemuly onihroncd in the minatur 
at York. The following fivo ycnra wore occupied ia the 
great dUpute between York and Cant/.'rbury. Thurstan 
stcnilily refused to make tho required submiaaioa to the 
Boutberu primate ; and Archbishop llalph d'Escurco, who 
in the same year, 1114, was translalod from Kocheiiter to 
Oonlerbury, refused as steadily to consecrate him without 
it. Tliutstan was, however, ordained priest by Flambard, 
Itiahop of Durham, 'i'ho King himself supjnrlcd either 
side in turn ; and on one uccaaion Thurstan resigned into 
hia handa, as suzerain, all the preferment that he posaeaBod. 
Thia was afterwards roWorod; but inapiteoftho support 
and Influence of throe suocossive popoa — Paacbal, Oclnsius 
II, (who died in 1116), and CalUtua U., all of whum were 
favournblo to 'Jliurslnn, Arohbishop Italph persisted in his 
refusal, and Thurstun was at length consecrated during tlie 
Cuuneil of Rheima (Oct, 20, 1119), by the bands of Caliztus 
himself. Henry disseiBod 'fhurstan of the arohiepiscopal 
lands ; and tho now archbishop remained for some mouths 
in the Paixd Court, until Calixtus, determining f.hat the 
Chiiroh of York should be for over frood from tho pmff*- 
sion to Canterbury, gave Tiinratan a charter of exemption 
to that eifeot with tho papal bull affixed, and dcapntchod 
tiim toward England with letters tliroatenlng Henry with 
excommunication if tho Arolibishop weronotat onoe placed 
in his aoe. Thurutaa, with the ru|>al AmliomuKluni, the 
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Archbishop of Tours, oiid the Bishop of Beanv&is, Tound | 
Heory in Normandy ; and after Bomo debate it was agreet 
that tho temporalities should be restored to Thurstan, i 
be would still remain absent for a time from England 
Thurstan consented ; and Henry sailed from Barfleur (Not. 
25, 1120), his son following him in the 'White Ship,' 
which was lost with all on board. At ChriBtmas the King 
summoned the Archbishop of Canterbury and his suffragans, 
and showed them the letters and mandates of Calixtus. 
They did not venture to disobey them, and Thurstan was 
invited to cross the sea. Early in the spring of 1121 be 
was received at York by vast multitudes who thronged 
out of the city to meet liim, and was re-enthroned in the 
minster. The claims of Canterbury were, however, by no 
means extinguished. They were revived, and before the 
Popo, by Balph's successor, William do Corbeil ) and were 
only placed in abeyance for a time by the appointment of 
Corbeil as Papal Legate in England, thus giving htm por- 
■cmally an undisputed superiority. 

Ab Archbishop of York, Thurstan is especially notice- 
able for the part he took in 1138, on the occasion of the 
battle of the Standanl, and as the great patron of monas* 
ticism in the north of England. In 1137 he had visited 
Scotland as ambassador, and had induced King David to 
make a truce with England until the return of Stephen 
from abroad. But in the following year the Scots broke 
into Northumberland, and thence advanced as tar as the 
neighbourhood of Northallerton in Yorkshire. The Eng- 
lish annjT which met them there was assembled mainly by 
the exertions of the Archbishop ; and the result of tho 
battle was the entire defeat of the Scots, end tho safety of 
the north of England. The " Standard," from which the 
field was named, was a wheeled platform, resembling the 
" Carrocio," used for the same purpose in Italy. On it wete 
raised the holy bannera of St. Peter of York, St. John of 
Beverley, and Bt. Wilfrid of Sipon. (The historians of the 
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' Bellum Standard! ' are Ailrcd of Giovaulz, whoso narrativo 
is printed in Twysdon'g 'Decern Scriptores,' and Eichard 
of Hexham, whose histciry is also printed in the * Decern 
Scriptores,' and has been recently edited by Canon Raine 
for the Surtees Society.) 

As a great reviver of monastiaiem Thuratan is almost 
entitled to rank with St. Bernard, his personal friend and 
correspondent. At the time of Thutstan's accession to the 
see of York there were few religious honscs in the north of 
England, the only orders being Benedictines, Augnstini^n 
Canons, and Cluniacs, the last of whom bad one monastery 
only, at Pontcfract. During hb episooiate, sis new hoiisi'S 
of August) ni ana were eatabliahed in Yorkshire — Kirkhani, 
Gisboiough, Bridlington, Bolton, Nostel and Drax; and the 
grcot order of Boformed Benedictines— the Cistercians- 
were first introduced. The Cistercian houses of Rievaulx,of 
Byland, and of Foimtains, wero founded and fostered at the 
eepecial instance of Tburstan ; and it is probable that the 
monks who colonized Hievauli had been sent into York- 
sbLro by St. Bernard faimBelf, in tho hope that Thuratan 
would provide them with a resting-place. The site of 
Fountains had been the Archbishop's own property. 

A few daj^ before his deatli, Thurstan, in accordance 
with the advice of St. Bernard, and in fulfilment of a vow 
mode at Clugny in his youth, became a monk among the 
Cluniacs at Pontefroot, He died Feb. 5, 1140, and was 
buried befoFO the high altar of the Clunioc Clitirch. 

On tho death of Thnrsfan, tho Chapter of York first 
choae 03 his aucceasor, at the instance of Hcury of Blois, 
the powerful Bishop of WinchL-ater, his nephew, Henry 
do Sully, Abbot of Fdcarop. The Pope, however, refused 
to recognise him, because he would not give «p his monas- 
tery; and in January, 1141-42, the Chapter choae 
[a.d, 1143— deprived 1147— rwtoved 1153, died HG4— 
WtixiAH FiTZHBBBBRT.afterivatils known as St. William 
OF Yobs,] HiB father, Count Herbert, bad been Chamber- 
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lain and Treamrer to Searj I. His mother, Emma, was 4 
a gTand-daaglit«r of the Conqueror, and Bister of King ] 
Stephen, Either because, aa was aBserled, Court iiifln- ^ 
enco bad been strongly brought to bear on his election, o 
for some other reason which is nowhere made clearly evi- J 
dent, the election of William waa violently opposed by the 1 
party of rcfonaers in the Church, and eHpecially by the J 
CistercianB. The accusations against William were heard J 
at Rome, by Pope Innocent, and a judgment was e 
given in bia iavour that his conaecration was permitted, 1 
provided the Dean of Yorlt would state on oath that no J 
undue influence had been exerted on the part of the Kinfr 1 
This was done, not by the Dean, Hugh de Puiset, himeeli^ I 
who meanwhile had become Bishop elect of Durham, but I 
by tho Bishop of Orkney, and tho Abbots of St Mary*! ] 
and Whitby on his behalf; and William was consecrated J 
at Winchester, Sept. 26, 1143, by bia uncle, Henry of Bloia. J 
In 1145 the pall waa sent to him by Pope Lucius, who I 
died in the same year. His successor was the Cisterciaa I 
Pope Eugenius 111. The archbishop's pall bod not yet I 
been delivered. Tho Cistercians, encouraged by St. BeiyJ 
nard, revived the old charges. Archbishop William hin^ 1 
self went to Rome. The cause was again tried, a 
Pope suspended the Archbishop until the late Dean of YodE 1 
should himself take tho required oath. Meanwhile certain J 
fcllowors of William, enraged at the treatment he v 
receiving from the Cistercians, attacked, plundered, and I 
burnt the monastery of Fountains. The Pope became alto- J 
gether hostile, and at a council held at Bheims, in 1147, f 
deprived William of hia see, 
L.D. 1147 — 1163.J Henby MnHDAO, Abbot of Fountains, 1 
the friend and close follower of St. Bernard, was elected in J 
bis place, Murdac was a stern and austere reformer, 
was not until 1151 that the King, Stepben, would recdrsj 
him i but in that year a reconciliation took place, a 
Murdac was scut to Romc^ to procure from Pope Eugen 
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ft tormal recognition of tho riglit of EuBtoce, son of Stephen, 
to the throne of England. The election of Hugh do Puiaet 
to tlie Bce of Dnrham was atrongly opposed by Arohhishop 
Murdac, because, aa ho asserted, besides the unfitness of 
the choice, the metropolitan ought to base been couBulWd 
before the election vma made ; and the Prior and Arch- 
deacon of Durham were only allowed to receive him as 
bishop after they had submitted themselves to Murdac's 
authority, and had been publicly aoourged at the entrance 
of Beverley Minster, Murdac died at BeTerley, Oct. 14, 
1153. The Cifltenaan Pope, Eugenius, and St. Bernard 
died in the same year. With them, Murdac is recorded 
in the Chronicle of Fountains, " DUezeiunt se invicem in 
vita sua, in morte non ecparati, duces gregis Domini, 
colnmufo domus Dei, luminaria mundi." 
[a.d. 1153 — 1164], After his deposition. Archbishop William 
found an asylum in the palace of bis uncle at Windiestcr. 
There he is said to have won all hearts by the gentleness 
and patience with which he bore his troubles. The chap- 
ter oE York re-elected him on Murdac'a death. He wont 
himself to plead his cause at Bome ; where ttie new Pope, 
Anastosius, accepted his election, and gave him the pall. 
Ho was received at York on his return by a vast and re- 
joicing crowd, but as the procession was crossing tho Ouse 
hy a wooden bridge it gave way, and great numbers fell 
into the river. William is said to have saved thum by a 
miracle; and a chapel dedicated to him was afterwards 
built on the bridge of stone erected in tho same place, 
The Archbishop was in York but thirty days. Ho colo- 
brnted niasa on Trinity Sunday, but was taken ill during 
the service, and died within a week. It was said that 
poison had been mixed with the sacramental wine; bnt 
there is no evidence whatever of this, and it seems toler- 
ably certain that he died of rapid fever. 

The church of York bad as yet no eaint peculiar <o 
itgdf. and was accordingly ntost anzloiu to procure tlio 
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canoniEatioa of Archbishop William. This ira» not 
effected, however, until tho pontificate of Nicholas IIL 
when the " money and nrgent entreaties " of Anthony 
Bek, the roBgnifioent Bishop of Durham (then only hishop 
elcot), brought about tho papal assent. For tho tranalation 
and the shrine of St. William, see Pt. I. S XVL. 

Two hymns addressed to him ore printed by Canon Boioe ; 
Olio of which refers curiously to tho belief that he wai 
poisoned in the chalice ; — 

" In octaTb Fentheeoates 
Quidara mftlignantes hostra. 

In eum paolficc, 
Et ut Ipsam prlvont vita — 
Cclebiantla achotiita 
Froplnot In calice. 
Toxicatur a praplianis 
JUo potua ille panis 

Per quern perit toxicum. 
Ambo presul amplexalur, 
Etp 



.t por rel%uuni." 
[aj». 1164 — 1181,] RoQBB DB Pont L'EvftquE, the mocessot 
of St. William, had been long in the " familia " of Arch- 
biahop Theobald of Canterbury, before, in 1148, ho became 
Archdeacon of Canterbury. His election in 1164 to the 
Bee of York scema to have been brought about by the influ- 
ence of Archbishop Theobald. 

During the struggle between Henry 11. and Archbishop 
Becket, Roger took the King's side, and was consequently 
described by Becket as " malorum omnium incentor et 
caput," and even as " diabolua ille." In 1170, Roger, in 
conjunction with the Bishops of Durham, London, Salis- 
bury, and Itochester, crowned Prince Henry King of Eng- 
land. This was the step against which Becket so violently 
protested, as an interference with his acknowledged right. 
At his request the Pope suspended Archbishop Eoger and 
his auflragan, the Bishop of Durham, and excommunicated 
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tho BOuthcm prdateg, Bogorcrosaed the Channel to Hocry, 
with the Bishoi« of London and SaliHbury, and it was aft<:r 
his representations to tho King that Henry uttered the 
famoua speech wliioh led to the ranrder of Beoket, itoger 
afterwards sworo that he was entirely innocent of that 
murder; but the partizans of Cantorhury hold that he was 
one of tho chief causes of Beckct's misfortunes ; and in 
1176, at tho Council of Westminster, they took special 
vengeance on him. Tlio papal legate Huguccio was present 
at the Council, and it was a question which of the Arch- 
bishops waa entitled to sit on bis tight hand. Bichard of 
Canterbury had taken the place, when " York," entering, 
is said to have sat down in "Canterbury's" lap. Tho 
friends of Canlorbury immediately seized hiro, threw him 
down, beat him and trampled on him, tore hla cope, and 
difimisBed him, with the ory " Away I away, betrayer of 
Bt Thomas 1 Hia blood is still upon thy hands ! " Arch- 
bishop Roger obtained no redress. 

Boger, who waa one of the leading politicians of his time, 
was a man of learning and abilitf, the friend of John of 
Salisbury, of Gilbert Foliot, and of many other aoholara. 
According to William of Newburgh ho was violently op- 
posed to the monEistic system, and especially to tho Cis- 
tercians, saying that Thurstan's greatest error hod been 
tho establishment of Fountains. For his own diocese 
ho did much. He rebuilt nearly all hia archiepiscopal 
residences, including tho palace of York on tho nortli 
side of the Cathedral. Tho choir of tho minster was also 
rebuilt by him, and he began "de novo" the building ol 
8t. Wil&id's " basilica " at llipon. (See that Cathedral, 
Pt L § 1.) At the death of Archbishop Kcgor in 1181, 
the King (Henry 11.), on tho ground that he had 
died intestate, seized the whole of his money and plate, 
amounting in value to 11,0DDZ. Ho was buried by Hugh 
do Puiaet, Bishop of Durham, in tho choir of his own 
Cathedral. (8oa Pt. I, § vj. nale.) 
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1 jean the see of York rcmainod Taoont, nhilst 
!S passed into the royal coffera. The Archbishop 
who at last eucceeded Roger waa 
[A.D. 1191 — 1207.] GBOFray Plaktagbnzt, an illegitimate 
son of Henry II. j it ia said that his mothec was Bosamond 
Clifford, the " Pair Rosamond " of story. GeoEfry, whoBa 
" tomultuons nature" is insisted upon by Puller, inherited 
a full measure of the stormy Plantagenot oharacter. 
When still a child he was made Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
and when about fourteen his fatlier procured his election to 
the bishopric of that see. The Pope refused to consecrate 
him for three years ; but the Bishop elect, who was not 
even in priest's orders, received all the temporalities until 
I18I, when the Pope, Alexander III., insisted that he 
should either receive ordination or give up Lincoln alto- 
gether. He chose the latter, receiving in exchacge from 
the King many renta and ofGces in England and Nor- 
mandy. Alone of Henry's sons, Geoffry was faithful to 
bis father, and was with him at his death in the Castle of 
Chinon, in 1189. On his retnm to England, Gcoliiy was 
met in London by a body of the York ecclesiastics, inform- 
ing him that he had been elected to that see, which bad 
been so long vacant. At first he decUned positively, tell- 
ing them that he was fonder of dc^s and hawks than of 
books and priests. They answered that his tastes need not 
be altogether abandoned when he came into the north as 
Archbishop; and Geoffry at hat consented to accept their 
nomination, which was shortly afterwards confirmed by 
Richard L Geoffry was then ordained priest ; but it was 
not until the 18th of August, 1191, that he was conse- 
crated Bishop in the Church of St. Maurice at Tours by 
the Archbishop of that see. There hod already been dis- 
senaion between Geoffry and Richard; and, before leaving 
for the Holy Land, Bichard is said to have extorted a pro- 
mise from both bis brothers, John and Geoffry, that they 
would not return to England for three yeara after his de- 
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parture nifbont his special pormisaion. However this may 
he, Geoffry tetomed at once after his conaecralion, and at 
Dover was seized by order of the Bishop of Ely, Grand 
Justiciar of the Kingdom in Richard's ahsence. For somo 
days he was imprisoned in the Castle ; but the Bishop of 
Ely was at length compelled to lot the Archbishop go 
without swearing the allegiance on which he had insisted, 
Geoffry at once proceeded to York. 

The canons there seem to have discovered at onoe that 
their choice had been an imprudent one. Throughout 
Qeoffr/s episcopate he was in constant dissension either 
with them or with his brothers, Richard and John. Tlie 
Fofie, Cclestine, at the instance of tlie canons, issued a com- 
mission of inqi:iry in 1195, at the head of which was the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The result was, the suspension of Arch- 
bishop Geoffry by the Pope j but that suspension was re- 
vetsed, and a sentence given altogether in GooiTry's favour 
on his personal appeal to Rome. Sometimes in great fa- 
vour with John, and sometimes deprived of all his fem- 
puraUtica enoept the manor of Ripon, GooBry continued to 
hold the see of York until 1207, when John extorted from 
his auhjccts the tas of a thirteenth, and Geoffry set his 
face stoutly [gainst it. He excommunicated all those who 
should attempt to collect it in his province ; and then was 
compelled to provide for his own safety by flight. He 
never returned to England; and died, it is said, in 1212 
at Grosmont in Normandy. 

After Geofiry's flight the temporalities of the arch- 
hishoprio remained in the King's hands until 
[a.d. 1216—1255.] WAi^TEn de Gray was nominated to tho 
see, which had thus been vacant for nino years. 

The family of De Gray was one of considerable import- 
ance, and is still represented on the roll of peers. Tho 
future Aichbishop was educated at Oxford, and was cavly 
brought to the notice of King John, to whom he was 
mdebted for all hia preferments. In 1207 he was made 






a [ffelKndary or Sodieeter, and in the saae year lectivea 

a stall at Excl«r and the archdeaconry of Totncs. Many 
other appointments followed ; and in 128S he wns elected 
Bisliop of Lichfield and Coventry by the Chapter of 
Lichfield, in opposition to the nominee of tho monks of 
Coventry. The legale Pandulph would admit neither, 
and a third pccaon at length became the prelate. la 
October, 1214, however, De Gray was consecrated Bishop 
of Worcester, resigning all hia former preferments. ITie 
Chapter of York had elected Simon langton, feother of 
the famous Archbishop of Canterhm?, to iheir vacant 
see ; but the King would not receive him, and the Pope, 
Innocent IIL, at once set him aside nhcn the Canons of 
York seat their representatives to Rome. The Canons, 
prepared for such an emergency, then nominated Waller 
do Gray, Eishop of Worcester, %vho was at time abo in 
Itome. The Pope accepted him; and De Gray retnnwd, 
with the pall, to England. It is said that ho paid 10,000^. 
for the papal reccgnition. 

Do Gray was a marked favonrite with both John and 
Henry III., and was, beyond a doubt, the most distin- 
guished English prelate of his time. He is said to have 
complied readily with all the wishes of Iiiing John,» and 
was certainly on the King's side during the great struggle 
for the Magna Charta. Under Henry HL De Gray was 
frequently employed oa important diplomatic servicea. 1a 
1S27 he was sent to France, in the hope of inducing tho 
great lords of Normandy, Anjou, Brittany, and Poictou to 
accept Henry as iheir suzerain ; and in 1237 be was sent 
with the Earl of Cornwall to an assembly convened by the 
Erai'oror Frederick. Archbishop De Gray was appointed 
regent of tho kingdom , during Henry's absence in Franco 
1 1242, and was again regent in 1254, when the Queen 
joined her husband in Gascony. In every important event 
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which took place in the history of the cation tne Arch- 
hishop of York was mote or lees coDcemcd. He Beveral 
timea entertaiacd iho Kings of England and Scotland, 
with their Queens at York ; the most memorablo occawon 
being in 1252, when tho English court and the royal 
house of Scotland kept their Christmas at York, and the 
young Kiog, Alexander III., then eight fears old, was 
married to Henry's daughter Margaret. In 1255 De Gray 
was present at a parliament whicli in effect ushered in 
the war of the barona. The whole country was in a state 
of sullen indignatioD, and on the dissolution of tho parlia- 
ment the Archbishop retired to tho Bishop of London's 
pal&co at Fulham. He had been there only three days 
when he died, May 1, 1255. 

In his own diocese Walter de Gray was a great bene- 
factor. He found it in a state of utter neglect, and left it 
at his death in compEirative wealth and order. He pur- 
chased and annexed to tho etalla and offices of the Chapter 
many churches and livings. He bought and appropriated 
to the see the vill^^e of St Andrewthorpe, the name of 
which was speedily changed to Biahopthorpe, from the 
palace which he built there, and which is still the resi- 
dence of the Archbishops. In London he bought York 
House for the see, to which it remained attached until 
Ilcnry VIU. compelled Wolacy to resign it, and its name 
was changed to Whitehall. De Gray built tho south 
transept of his minatcr (Part I., § ill.), and his tomb 
remains there (Part I., § vi.), tho place of his interment 
having probably been chosen by himself^ At Bipon he 
probably built the wc8t frontrof the cxiiiting cathedral, and 
(lanslatcd tho relics of St. Wilfrid. (Sco Mtpon Cailiedral, 
Part I., S§ I., XI.) 
[aji. 1256 — 1258.J Sewal he Bovnji, Dean of York, was 
Gray's succcsaor. He had been educated at Oxford, whore 
ho hod sat at the feet of Edmund of Abingdon, afterwards 
the caaoniscd Archbiiihop of Canterbury. St. Edmund is 
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mid h) have predicted tho future olcvation of AidiVudiop 
Sewalj and tho Archbishop himself uft«rwar<l« wrote to 
Innocent IV., urging him to canonise his old inBtnictor, 
Matthew Paris speaks highly of Archbishop Sewal^ 
modesty, piety, and Icaraicg. A long and remarkable 
letter, addroBsed to him aft«r hifl olBTstion by the Fnn- 
ciecau Adam de Marisco, holding up to him Grostlte of 
Linooln aB a pattern, will be found in the M<mu7nmia 



The only noticeable event of Sowal'e episcopate ia his 
quarrel with tlie Fopo on account of the deanery of 
York. Geoffry of Ludham had been appointed, but the 
Fopo bestowed the deanery on a certain Italian named 
Jordan, who was installed by an ingenious tiick. Bovill 
resisted steadily ; the Pope suspended him, put the minster 
tinder an interdict, and at length excommunicated both 
the Archbishop and Dean Oeoffry. It docs not appear that 
the escommunication was ever removed ; at any rate, the 
Archbishop sank under his troubles, and died May 10, 
1258. Hu was buried in tho south transept^ near his 
predecessor (Part I., § vi). 
[i.D. 1258 — 1205 ] Geoffees of Ludham, or ov Kihton 
(taking his names probably from the villages of Loudham 
and Kinalton, or Einston, in Nottinghamshire), succeeded. 
He had been Bovill's Dean of York, and had been wtcora- 
municated with the Archbishop, His sentence must soon, 
however, have been removed ; since on his election to the 
SCO ho wont himself to Rome, and, after much trouble and 
expense, was consecrated there and returned with the palL 
As Archbishop be was not very prominent. Littleia known 
of him, and the chroniclers are silent. 

On the death of Ludham tho Chapter again fixed on 
their Dean, William liongton. The Pope refused to accept 
hira, and nominated instead Bonavenlura, the famous 
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Franciscan, who refused the appointment. After tie ace 
had been vacant for twelve months the Pop«, Clement IV., 
promoted h) it 

[a.d. 1266 — 1279.] Walter Giffard, member of a wealthy 
and powerful family of Boyton, in Wiltshiro. Little is 
known of his early history. In 1264 he became Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and was Lord Chancellor of England in 
126S, resigning that office on hia tianalation to York. He 
was a great favourite with Ekiward I., who, when starting 
on the crusade in 12T0, drew up hia will, in which he 
made GilTard one of the tutors of hia eons. In 1276 ho 
was one of those to whom the charge of the kingdom was 
entnisled during Edward's absence. 

Archbishop Oiffard is recorded in the Lanercoat Chronicle 
as " formosus et illuEtria clericus," and in another place as 
"aocialis et dapeilis." He was greatly in debt throughout 
the whole course of his episcopate ; hut was certiunly most 
charitable, full of attention to his diocese, and a fearless 
reformer of abuses. His register, preserved at York, is full 
of information relating to the eecl(«ieatical state of thu 
north of England, and contains curioua details of tho Arch- 
bishop's private charities and expenditure. OifTard'a tomb, 
in the choir, was removed to tho presbytery by Archbishop 
ITioreaby (Part I. § xviii.). 

[aji. 1279—1285.] Wiluam of Wiokwainb auccecdod. Of 
hia family and early life nothing is known. Ho had been 
Chancellor of York, and on his election went to Rome to 
receive the pull. The Pope set aside his election by tho 
Chapter, but appointed him by his own authority to tho 
vacant see, and consecrated him at Viterbo, Sept. 19, 
1279. Wtckwaine had little to do with affairs of state, 
and devoted his whole time to tho most active care of his 
diocese. Ho was a severe and strict disciplinarian, with 
tho heart of a true monk, and did his best to restore 
discipline in the mouast«riea, which bad greatly fallen 
away from order. He attempled to Tisit the priory of 
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Darham; but the prior and monki strenuously reelflted, ' 
and the conteit went on for the lenmlnder of Wick- 
waine's Itfc, In 1283 he was himself ot Durham, and in 
St, Nicholas Chun^ van on the point of eicommunicating 
the prior and hia adherents, when a tumult took place, 
and the Archbishop, escaping with difficulty, found a 
Banctuaiy in the Iiospital of Kepier, The following jeai 
he Bet out for liorac, in the hope of bringing the papal 
thundcra to bear on Ihe ofTendera, Either on hia way ot 
on his return (it is uncertain whether he ever reached 
Itome) he halted at the famous Cistercian house of Pcai* 
tigny, in Burgundy, where Bccket had been Bhettered and 
where St. Edmund of Canterbury had died. There Arch- 
bishop Wiokwaine also died, August 26, 1285. He was 
buried in the church, and miracles were said to have been 
wrought at his tomb. He was never canonised. 

Archbishop Wickwaiae translated the relics of St 
William, and consecrated on the same day Anthony Bek 
to the bishopric of Durham (PL I. g xvi.). 
[jU>. 12B6— 1296.] John fiou akts, or lb Houetm, nw the 
son of the Treasurer of York, who had built the north 
transept and the central lower of the Minster (Pt. 1., 
§vm.). He had been Chancellor and Precentor of Linodn 
and a Prebendary of York. Komanua was consecrated at 
Home by the Pope, Feb. 10, 1285-6. 

As Archbishop he " surpassed all bis ptodeceasors in bis 
hoflpilality and munificence." ' Ho began the construction 
of the present nave of his cathedral (Ft. I., § is.), and is 
distinguished for the strong opposition ho made to the 
appointment by Pope Nicholas IH. of his nephew, Matthew 
ICubcDB, to the stall of Fcnton, in the church of York. 
The Pope dropped his scheme in consequence of the | 
vigorous tetters of the King, Edward I., and the Arch- 
bishop, ikmanos was hotheaded and indiscreet, and w 
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fn perpetual dispute viith his chapter. He attempted to 
bring the powerfol Bisbop of Durham (Antliony fiek) to 
aokoowledge bis subjection to the eco of York ; anij, on 
Bek's resistance, went himself to the Fope, and sent from 
Viterbo an order for the excommunication of Bck. This 
was carried into efibct; but Edward I. took the side 
of Bek, the dispute was brought before Parliament, and 
the decision was against Bomanus, who was committed to 
the Tower for his offcnoe, — not against the Bishop of 
Durham, but against tbo Prince Palatine. The Archbishop 
was released on imymont of afiuaof 4000marka. Bomanua 
died suddenly at Burton, near Beverley, March 11, 1298. 
A.D. 1298—1299.] Hesrv of Newabe, Dean of York, 
received the temporalities in 1297, but was not consecrated 
until Juno 15, 1208. He had long been connected with 
the Court, and had been a clerk and chaplain of Edward I., 
by whom he was constantly employed iu publio a^rs. 
Little is recorded of his life as Archbishop. 
[A.D, 1300—1304.] TnoiiAs op Cobbbumb, "omnium ar- 
tium liberalium professor inoomparabilia," according to 

IStubbes, was Newark's successor. He had been Chun- 
oelloT of York, and afterwords Sacrist of the Chapel of St. 
Sepulchre, adjoloing the Minster ; and was consecrated at 
Borne by Boniface VIU. j who obliged him to resign the 
elootion by the Chapter, and to receive the archbishopric 
from the hands of the Pope. Corbridge came more than once 
into collision with the King, Edward I., but little is recorded 
I of him,and beseems to have taken no part inpublioaffaira. 

L He died at Laneham in Nottinghamshire, and was buried iu 

I the Collegiate Church of Southwell, His brass has dis- 

H appeared, but the matrix remains. 

■ [a,d. 130G— 1315.] WiLLiAU Gbbnfscd, or Gbbbmfibld. 

I was the first of a succession of very distinguished prelates 

H who presided over the nortbom diocese, and were great 

H English statesmen, throi^hout the fourteenth century. 

H Archbishop Orccn6cld's bkth>place i> nnknown; but be 



was related to hia predeoeesor in the see, AmliUiliop 
Oiflaid, at whofic cxpenae he was edaoat«d at Oxford. Be- 
sides other preferments, he was, hcfore hia election to York, 
Dean of Obiohostcr, Kcctor of Stratford-on-Avon, and t«m- 
porol Chancellor of Durham. Since the year 1290 he had 
been much employed in the service of the Slate by Ed- 
ward I. ; and in 1303 he became Chancellor of England, 
an offioB which ho held for three years. Greenfield was 
elected by the Chapter of York, Dec. 4, 1304 ; but in con- 
gcquouce of the death of the Pope, Benedict X., some 
time ehtpsed before his consecration. He was at length 
consecrated by Clement V. at Lyons, Jan. 30, 1306. He 
had been for some time resident at Bomc, where the coat 
of his living and the sum spent in procuring the Papal 
assent wore enormous. Greenfield was obliged to borrow 
money in all directions. " All the money lenders were 
ccclesinstica. The Jewa had disappeared some years before, 
and the greater part of the treasure of the country was now 
stored away in the chests of some wealthy clerk, or in the 
coffers of the monastery."* 

The war with Scotland rendered York at thia time 
almost the capital of England. Parliaments were held 
there m 1298, 1299, and 1300 ; and the Courts of Justice 
were removed to York, and did not return to London for 
seven years. Greenfield constantly entertained Edward I. 
and Edward 11. in his palaces at York and at Bishopthorpc, 
and had not only to supply men for the Scottish expedi- 
tions, but, in conjunction with the Bishop of Durham, to 
protect the eastern marches. In 1306 the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Lichfield were made Guardians of 
the Kingdom, during the expedition of Edivard I., which 
was broken up on his death at Brugh-on-the Sands. 

The Bltack on the Templars in England began in 1308 
when they and their property were laheu possession of by 
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the royal oEBcers, QreenfiBld waa favourable to thorn, and 
refused altogether to take any part against them within 
the province of Canterbury. In 1310 a council of the 
northern province wita assembled to iuquire into the charges 
against them. Little or nothing woa proved ; but a second 
council woa held iu 1311, at which it was ordered that 
the twenty-four Templars who had been coafined in the 
Castle of York ainoo the autumn of 1309 should be sent 
to different religions houses within the province of York to 
do penance for their errors.' They remained in these mo- 
nasteries for the remainder of their Uvea. In 1319 the 
Pope granted pcrmissioa to such of them as chose, to take 
the vows required by the monastery within wbicli each 
was residing ; but only two seem to have done so. Arch- 
bishop Greenfield was present at tho Great Council of 
Vienne in 1313, when Clement V. finally dissolved tho 
Order of the Templara. 

Greenfield died at Cawood, Dec. 6, 1315, and waa buried 
in the north transept of the Minater, where his monument 
remains (Pt, I. g vin.), A gold ring with a ruby waa 
taken from the finger of the Archbishop in 1735, when tho 
tomb was opened. It ia now in the vestry. 
[a.d. 1317—1340.] William qy Melton, bom of humble 
parents, was a native of Melton, in the pariah of Welton, 
about nine miles from Hull. Ho waa a contemporary of 
John of Hotham, Chaneellor of England and Bishop of 
Ely, bom at Hotham, very near Melton's birth-place. The 
two prelates were often associated in public matters, and 
were the most powerful churchmen of their period in 
England. 

> Tbe ohargm agalnit ths Coithem Templan were of the usual 
oharooter, and tho ovidenco biought to prove thom wB8 nearly 
worth less.— B«lne'B ' Lives of the Archbishops of York,' p. 37 1, 
Mq. For an admirable acrount of tho proceedings against the 
Templars, especially in EoglDniJ, see Milnmn's 'Latin Christianity,' 
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Melton was Comptroller of the Wardrobe at the acc»- 
sioa of Edward II., and waa a pluralist of the first water 
at the time of his elevation to the see of fork. AmongBt 
Dumeroua other preferments bo was Archdeacon of Barn- 
staple and Provost of Beverley. He was elected hy tha 
Chapter of York witliio a month of Greenfield's deatli, ii 
December, 1315; butdifficultica were interposed by the Court J 
of Rome, and be was not consecrated until September, 131T,T 
at Avignon, by Fope John XXII. Throughout bis epi>* I 
oopate he was actively concerned in tbc alTairs of Scotland. J 
la 1S18, in 1319, and again in 1323, the Scots under thsl 
£lack Douglas nmde forays into Yorkshire, devastating I 
great part of the country, destroying churches, and sacking ■ 
tha richest moniisteries. During the raid of 1319 the K 
was at the siege of Berwick, and all the better soldierj' I 
waa there with him. Archbishop Melton was ordered to 1 
collect what men ho could, and to lead them against tlia 1 
Soots. Clergy, friars, and citiseiiB of York were aoootd- ' 
ingly gathered ; and the result waa tho battle of Myttm ,1 
(Oct. 12, 1310) on tho Swale, in which the English \ 
entirely routed. The battle was called " The Chapter otM 
Myton," from the number of clergy engaged in it. J" 
not certain that the Archbishop was present, but he !■ J 
called the " capitaiuo " of the host in Barbour's ' Brus,' and 1 
elsewhere. Connected with the Scottish foray of 1323-4 
waa the battle of Boronghbridgo, in which the famotwi 
Earl of Lancaster was ovori>owcrcil and taken prisoner. Hs H 
waa led from Boioughbridge t^ his own castle of Fonts* 1 
fract, and there beheaded. Archbishop Melton had oi^ J 
questionably aided him at one part of his career, and seenu M 
inconsequence to have fallen into some disfavour with. 4 
Edward II. In 1325, however, the King's good opinioa I 
bad been recovered, since Melton then became Lord Trc»> ■■ 
of England. He did not desert Edward in bia latter J 
days, and certainly regarded his imprisonment with great I 
displeasun. Nor would he be present at the coronation I 
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of Edward HI., and is said afterwarda (1330) to have 
been engaged in a dangerous intrigue to upset the new 
government. For this he was arrested and acquitted. la 
Januarj, 1328, Melton bad married, in the Minater at York, 
the young King to Philippa of Hainault. 

Archbishop Melton completed the nave of his Minster, 
and bis figure still remains above the great western portal. 
He is said to have assisted largely in building the fine 
church of Patrington, in Hoiderness, and certainly gave 
rauoh toward the fahrjo of Beverley. He died at Cawood, 
in April, 1340, and was buried in the north aisle of the 
Minster nave at Tork (ace Ft. L g zu.). In spite of the 
troubles and devaatatlons of bis dioceee — which he had 
relieved to a great extent — he died very wealthy, seized 
of many manors and estates. His heir was his nephew, 
William of Melton, of Aston, near Sheffield, who thus 
became the progenitor of one of the most powerful knightly 
familiea iu the south of Yorkshire. 

On the death of Melton the Canons elected 
[a.d. 1342—1352] WiLUAtt la Zouche, Dean of York. 
The King was ansious for the election of his Secretary, 
William of Kildesby, and after the choice had fallen on 
Zouche he endeavoured toset aside the election, but without 
effect. After a delay of two years, Zouche was consecrated 
at Avignon by Pope Clement VI., July 7, 13*2. 

Zouche, who is said to have been a younger eon of 
William Lord la Zouche, of Haringworth, in Northamp- 
tonshire, bad been employed by Edward HI. before his 
elevation to the see, hut then fell into disfavour, and was 
not forgiven until the beginning of the year 1346, when 
he was made one of the wardens of the marches. In this 
capacity the Archbishop led one of the bodies of Enghsh 
troops which defeated the Scots at the battle of Neville's 
Cross, close to Durham, October 18, 1349. The King was 
profuse in his thanks and praises, and the Archbishop was 
desired to continue his careful watch over the border. 
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Zoucho flied at Cawood, and was burled beforo (Tie alljir 
of St. Edwanl, id the nave of tho Minaler. He founded, 
and bimsolf began tho building of a chantry adjraning the 
south wall of the choir. This must have boen taken down 
when Thoresby's choir (wider than the old one) was built; 
and no trace of it ia afterwarda found, although the pre- 
sent office of the Chapter Clerk, at one time the veatry of 
the Cathedral, is thought to represent the Arohhishop's 
chantry. (Pt. I., g xvii.). 
[a.d. 1352— 13V3.] JoHs OF TnoRESBT KUccecdBd i one of 
the best and most active prelates v,ho ever filled the Bee 
of York, He was the son of Hugh of Thoreshy, the 
owner of the hamlet of Thoresby, in Weneleydale, where 
the Archbishop was possibly born. 

Thorcaby hnd been in the 'fainilia' of Archbishop 
Melton, under whtae patronage he obtained high clerical 
preferment, and was perhaps introduced to the notice of 
Edward HI. His abilities as a lawyer ensured him rapid 
advance in honours and position. He was for some time 
the King's Proctor in the Court of Borne. In 1341 he 
became Master of the Kolls, holding that office till 13^. 
In 1343 and 1346 he hod temporary chni^o of the Great 
Seal. In 1347 Clement VI. appointed him Bishop of 
St. David's, and in the same year Thoresby was in attend- 
ance on the King at Calais, with ninety-nine persons in his 
retinue. In 1349 he became Lord Chancellor of England, 
and was translated from St. David's to Worcester. His 
election to Tork ia 1352 was unanimous, and approved 
by both the King and the Pope ; the latter of whom, how- 
ever, appointed him as of his own right, refusing to rocxig- 
nisetheelcctioa of the Chapter. In 1355 Thoresby was one 
of the wardens of the Cinqne Ports, and in the same year 
one of the regents of the kingdom during Edward's ab- 
sence. He resigned the Great Seal in 135G, and thence- 
forth devoted himiiclf almost entirely to the care of the 
northern province. 
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This waa hj no means in a BstiBfactory eoiniiiioii. Tlia 
highoBt offices in the catlicdral of York hmi been, Binca 
the commencement of the fourt^nth century, in the handa 
of the Boman cardinals, who were, of course, non-reBident. 
The deanery was held by them between 1343 and 1385. 
Onicr and disolpline were consequently but little ohserTed 
in the church, and the rest of the diocese was in a stiLtc 
but little better. " The country hod been desolated by 
the plague and the wars, and tho spirit of irroligion had 
crept in and tiiitablisbed itself too securely. The pooplu 
were in a state of gruss ignorance, and many of the clergy, 
if they were disposed to work at all, were not fit to teach. 
Rome were wandering away from their parisbcB in the 
trains of knights and nobles, or haunting, in quest of 
secular preferment, the purlieus of the Court, Many 
livings were held at the same timo by one mnn, whilst 
others, through the system of papal proviaioDB, were ]>us- 
sesaed by foreigners."'" The power of the Roman Court 
in this last reapi;ct came greatly to an end before the death 
of Edward III, Thoresby set himself to remedy the main 
evils as best he might, beginning with ignorance — the 
greatest of them all. " He caused to be drawn up, in the 
form of a Cutechism, a brief statement of what lio docmed 
to be necessary for s.'vlvation, comprising the Articles of 
Belief, the Teu CommanJmcntB, the Seven Sacraments, tho 
Seven Deeds of Bodily and Ghostly Mercy, tho Seven 
Virtues, and the Seven Deadly Sins ; and in this wc see 
the first faint ahodowings of an Kngiiah ritual."" This 
Catechism was drawn up in Latin, for the use of the 
clergy, and in rude En^ilish verse, translated from tlui 
Latin by John of Tayslek (Tavistock), a Benedictine of 
St. Mary's Abbey. Both Latin and English were issued 
from Cawood in November, 1357. The very remarkable 
English version has been printed by Mr. Halliwoll in his 
■ Rttine's ' I.ive« of the Arch bishops of York,' i. 467. 
" Id. p. 469. 
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' Yorkshire AotLology,' ood in Same's * Lives of tbe Arch- 
biahopH of York.' 

Tbe great difiercDces between the £ees of York tad 
Canterhnry were settled during Thorcsby's episcopate. It 
wu arranged that each primate should cany his cnm 
erect ia tie province of the other; but aa an acknowledg- 
meot of this concession, "Thoresby, within the space ot 
two months, and each of his successors within the same 
period after his election, was to send a knight or a doctor 
of laws to ofier in his name, at the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, an image of gold, of the value of 40L, in 
the fashiou of an archbishop holding a cross or gome 
odier jewel."* It was at this tirae also that the Pope, 
Innoceot Vl^ " to end old diviHiona," made, in PnUert 
WOTds, "a new distinction — Primate of All England, and 
Primate of England : giving the former to Canterbury 
and the latter to York. Thus, when two children cry for 
the same apple, the indulgent father divides it betwixt 
them; yet so that he aiveth the bigger and better part to 
the childe that is his darling." ■■ 

The great work of Archbishop Thoresby in his cathedral 
hna been fully deecribed (Pt. L g xv.) He was buried 
liefore the altar of the Virgin in the Lady Chape!, the 
" novum opus chori " which he had constructed (Pt. I., 
S xviii.) During Thoresby's episcopate Waller Skirlaw, 
afterwards Bishop of Durham, was his private chaplain, 
and William of Wykeham was a prebendary of York. 
It is possible that both Skirlaw and Wykeham, two of 
the greatest builders of the age, may have been greatly 
influenced by the works undertaken in the Minster by 
Archbishop Thoreshy. 
[a.d. 1374 — trans. 1388.J Albxandeb Neville, Canon of 
York and a member of one of the most powerful honsea 
in the north, was a special favourite with Eichard II. On 
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the riamg BgainBt that King ia 1386, the ArohbiBiiop of 
York was " appealed " of treason, aod it was determined to 
imprisoQ him for life in Rochester Castle. He fled, and 
the Pope, pitjing his case, translated bim to tho Scottish 
see of St. Andrew's. But the Scots would ni 
and for three years (until his death in 139 
a parish prteat in Louvain, where ho n 
church of the Carmelitefl. 
[a.D. 1388— trana. to Canterbury 1396.] Thomab FitzAlan 
OF Abundell was translated to York from Ely. He was 
the first of the northern primates who passed from York 
to Canterbury. At York he bestowed many gifta and 
ornaments on hia church, and spent much in restoring 
the various palaces ot the sec. Fur his life as Archbishop 
of Canterbury see that cathedral, Part II. 
[A.D. 1397—1398.] BoBEBT Waldby, a native of York and 
an Austin friar, followed the Black Prince into Aquitaine, 
and, after long studies at Tholouse, became professor of 
theology there, and was greatly distinguished for his 
various learning. He became ancceeaively (1387) Bishop 
of Aire in Gascony ; (1391) Archbishop of Dublin ; (139G> 
Biahop of Chichester and finally Archbishop of York. 
He was buried at WeaLroinster, where his brass remains, 
in the Chapel of St. Edmund. 
[a.d, 1398-1405.] RiCHABD Scroopb, son of Eichard Lord 
Scroope, Chancellor of England under Eichard II. and the 
builder of the great castle of Bolton, in the North Riding, 
is the " Archbishop of York " of Shakeapeare's ' Henry IV.' 
Ho was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards in France 
and Italy. At Rome he became a distinguished "advo- 
cate " in the Papal Court, and on his return to England 
was for some lime Chancellor of the kingdom ; and in 
1366 was raised to the aee of Lichfield, whence he was 
translated to York in 1308. The Archbishop had been 
indebted to Biehard U. for all Ids preferments, and joined 
the Mowbmys, Percys, and oUiera of the great uorllierD 
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liiirons who roso in arms against Henry IV. in 1405. Tliey 
were led to diaband their foreca by n stratagem of the Earl 
of WeBtmorland j but the Archbiahop via seized and 
taken to tbo King at Ponl«fract, whence lie was brought 
to BlBhopthoqie, and, together with the Earl Marshal, 
-was condemned ta death in his own hall by a certain 
knight named Fulthorpe. Heury IV., who was present, 
hod commanded Chief Justice Qoscoign to pronounce 
Hentonce on them; but Gascuign (himself a Yorkshireman) 
firmly refused, on the plea that the laws gave him no 
jurisdiction over the life of the prelutc. Tlie Archbishop 
waa beheadi'd (June 8, 1405) in a field between York and 
Biahopthorpe, protealing that he "never intended evil 
iigainat the person of King Henry." He waa buried in 
hia own cathedral, where ofiTerings were long made at his 
tomb. (See Pi. I. § kx.) 

[a.d. 1407—1423.] Hbkrt Bowett succeeded, after the «ee 
had bueu vacant for two years and a half. The Pope in 
the mean time had appointed Robert Hallam to the 
northern primacy ; hut finding aflerwarJa that Heury IV. 
greatly desired the elevation of Bowett, ho uominated 
Hallam to the see of Salisbury and gave the pall to 
Bowett, who, in 1401, had become Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. In 1417, during the absence of Heury V. in France, 
the Scote invaded England and sat down before Berwick. 
The Duke of Exeter marched to the relief of the town, 
and Archhiahop Bowett, then very old and feeble, caused 
himself to be carried into the camp, where hia addresses 
are said to have greatly encouraged the Engllah soldiers. 
"Xha iScots decamped hastily in the night, leaving behind 
them their stores and baggage. Bowett was a great lover 
of hospitality, and 80 tuns of claret were consumed annu- 
ally in his household. He died at (^wood, and was buried 
in his own cathedral. (See Pt. I. S sx.) 

[a.d. 142G — translated to Canterbury Sept 1452.) Johb Kkmp 
bod been auccesaively Bishop of (1419) Eoeheslet ; (1421) 
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' 01ii<Acatcr; and (1431) London. T!io Pojio hod at first 
Jiominitcd Richard Fleming, Bishop of LincolD, to tho see 
of York; but the Canons refused to recognise any papal 
nominntion, and at length John Eamp was appointed with 
the consent of both parties. He died in March, 1453-i, 
little more than bIi months after his translation (o Canter- 
bury. In 1430 he was created Cardinal of St. Balhina, 
and waa farther raised to be Cardinal of St. Hufina on hia 
iicc(')<.>!ion to the Primacy of All England. Hence a verec 
conceming him ran — 

" Bia ptimas, ter prceBOB, et bia Cardino fUnctus." 

[a.d. 1452— 14G4.] William Booth was translated to York 
from Lichfield. Ho had hecn a lawyer in Gray's Inn, until, 
obtaining the Chancullorsbip of St. Paul's, he took orders 
and was speedily raised to tho see of Lichfield. 

[a.d, 1464 — 1476.] Georob Neville, younger hrolhpr of 
the great Earl of Warwick, had hecn appointed to the spo 
of Exeter in 1456, when only twenty-three years of ^e. 
He was one of those Englishmen of nuhle houses by whom 
the high places of the Church were at this time, for the 
moat port, filled; [partly, It would seem (iLud ea]>ecially In 
tho cose of the primacy), as a result of the deliberate 
determination of tho Pope and the Crown to hand together 
the Church and the nobles "against the spiritual and civil 
democracy, on one aide of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, on 
the other of the extreme followers of Wyohffe.''^ Neville is 
a striking reprcsenfativH of the feudal cburclinian. When 
only fourteen yeara old " the nobility of his deaceiit iu- 
duccd tho Pope, Nicholas V., to gmnt him a dispensation 
for holding a canonry in tlie church of Salisbury, together 
with one in that of York." He was nominated Bishop of 
Exeter at the age of twenty-three ; hut, as he could not bo 
consecrated until twenty-acven, a papal hull whs granted 
him for receiving the profits in the mean time. Tho 

'I .Milman's ' Latin Christiaoilj,' vi. 332. _. 
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Archbishop, like hia ^cat brother, more than once cbaaged 
sidcu during the strifu betweso tho red rose and the white. 
After tho final defeat and death of Henry he was detained 
in custody for a month or two, and waa then suffered to 
reaiune all his honours. Within the year, however (1472), 
he was again seized at the More, in Hertfordshire,— a 
magnificent palace, which he had himself buiH and fur- 
nished with the utmost splendour. The King, Edward IV., 
had agreed to visit the Archbishop there, for the sake of 
hunting; hut the day before hia intended arrival sent 
thither to seize Neville and to tnto possession of all his 
treasure, among the rest a " mitra preciosa" of enonnoua 
value, from which a royal crown waa afterwords con- 
atrucf«d. For fonr years Archbishop Neville was detained 
in prison at Calaia and at Guinea, and soon after his release, 
in 1476, died at Blithfield. 

The great feast given by Neville on his installation at 
York ia famons in the aimalfl of gastronomy. Tho list 
of provjaiona, including 330 tuns of beer, 104 tuna of wine, 
80 fat osen, 1004 sheep, 8000 geese, 100 peafowl, 4000 
woodcocks, besides 8 seals and 4 porpoises, will be found in 
Godwin's ' De Frssulibus Anglite.'' 
[a.d. 1470— 1480.] Lawrence Booth was translated from 
Durham. He waa half-brother of William Booth, the pre- 
decessor of Neville. He bought and added to the sec tho 
manor of Battorsea. Booth died at Southwell, and, like 
hia brother, was buried there. 
[a.d. 14B0 — 1500,] Thomas Scott, or Eothebham, bom at 
Eotherham, waa educated at Cambridge, In 1467 he be- 
came Bishop of Rochester, whence, in 1471, he waa trans- 
lated to Lincoln. In 1474 he was made Glianoelkff of 
England, holding the office until tho death of Edward IV, 
He waa im])risoned for & short fJma by Bichard HL for hia 
devotion to the widowed Queen and her children. Aich- 
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bishop Rotherham died at Cawood(it is said, of the plague) 
in 1500, and was buried in hia own Cathedral. (See Vt. I. 
§ XX.) Ho was the second founder of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; and besides restoring (almost rebuilding) the fine 
ahurch of his native town, founded there the "College of 
Jesua " for a provost, three follows, and ais choristets — " ut 
ubi," in hia own words, " oflendi Deum in dooem preceptis 
Buis, isti decern orarent pro me." 

(a.d. 1601—1507.] Thomas Savage had been Bishop suc- 
ceasively of Rochester and London. Ho is said to have been 
a great courtier, and immoderately fond of bunting. He 
died aC Cawood, and was buried at the Minstor, (Ft. I. 
Sill.) 

[a.d, 1508 — 1514.] Christofheb Bainbridob was a native 
of the village of Hilton, near Appleby, in Weatmorland, 
and was educated at Queen's College, Oxford, where ho 
became provost in 1495. After other preferments he was 
iSBtAlled Dean of York in 1503, and in 1505 was made 
Dean of Windsor, Master of the Bolls, and a Privy Coun- 
cillor. In 150T he becamo Bishop of Durham, and in tlic 
following year was translated to York. The last years of 
his life were passed in Italy, la the aervice of Henry VIII., 
as Ambassador to Pope Julius XL, who (March, 1611) gave 
him a cardinal's hat with the litlo of St. Praxed& Tliu 
Cardinal, in a fit of sodden passion, struck his house- 
steward, Renald of Modonn, and the insult was avenged by 
a dose of poison. Renald fell by hia own hand. Ai'ch- 
bisliop Cainhridge was buried at Borne in the English 
Church of St. Thomas the Martyr, where his tomb 

fA.D. 1514—1530.] Thomab Wolsbt. Wolsey wi 
crated to the see of Lincoln in 1514. Id the same year he 
waa translated to York. la 1522 WoIscy became Bishop 
of Durham, — holding that see in commendom, together with 
York, nntil ^e death of Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in 
1G22, — when he resigned Durham and succeeded to Win- 
chester, still retaining the northern primacy. 
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Wolaty wna created Cardinal of St CecilU in 1515, 
shortly after liis vluvation to Yurie. The luu;; list of big 
jirerurnieatg netA not be added hers. It waa to Yoi^ that 
Wolsey retired art<;r his disgrace, and at his palace of 
Cawood that ho was arreslod (Oct 29, 1530) on a charge 
of liigh treason by his former servant, Hunry Percy, then 
Earl of Northumberland. On ttio 38th of Koveniher he 
died in the Abbey of I.oiceiiter. 

[a.d, 1531 — 1544.] Bdwaho Lkb ancoeoded, after the see 
had beta vacant a little more than a year. Lee waa 
Henry VIII.'b almoner, and had bcpu educated at Magda- 
lene College, Oxfonl, He waa eniployed OQ many embaaaies 
by the King, and tlie inacriptlon on hia tomb in the Cathe- 
dral records him as "theolaj^s eximius, atque in omni 
literamm genere longe eruditissimua, sapientja et y'lW 
Kiinctitate clania." 

[A.n. 1545 — deprived 1554], BorEBT Hoi.oatb was trens- 
lated from LlandaiT. He had been a Gilbertine monk, 
and after the diaaolution roBO inio great favour at Court ; 
Henry VIH. made him one of bis chaplains, raised him to 
the see of Llandaff, and, after his translation to York, 
made him Frtsident of the Council of the North, 8oon 
after the accession of Mary, Holgate was deprived (1554) 
and thrown into the Tower. In the following year he was 
released, and died in ISGG. He wae married, and the 
charge brought asftinst him was, that "a certain Norman 
claimed the Archbishop's wife, asserting that she was hia 

[a.d. 1555 — deprived 1559.] Nicholas Heath had been 
Bishop Bucccaaively of (1540) liochester and (1543) Wor- 
cester. Under Mary, Heath was President of Wales, and 
at the death of Gardiner he bi^came Chancellor of England. 
On the occeeaion of Elizabeth he was deprived, as a favourer 
of the "old religion," and spent the reat of his life at 
Cliobham Park in Surrey, an estate which ho had bought 
from Queen Mary. He is called by Puller "a meek 
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and niodcmte mna, carrying a court of 
bosome,"' and was so much in favour with EliKabcth that 
she visited him "mira comitate" at Chohhatn. He diet) 
ia 1579, atii] was buried in Chobhnm Church. 

[a.d. 1561—1568.] TnoMis YoDUa succeeded ofter the see 
had been for some time vacaut. II« ^vas trauBlat«d to 
York from St. David's, to which see he had been consecrated 
in 1660. Little ia recorded of Young, who waa President 
of the Council of the North, and died at Sheffield, June 2G, 
15G8. During his e|ii3C0jjat« the great hall of the Archi- 
I'liiscopal Palace at York, buitt by Thomas of Baycux, after 
the Conquest, was entirely destroyed. 

[*.n. 1570, translatt'd to Cautfrbury 1D76.] Edmund 
Grindal; "a prelate most primitive in all his conversa- 
tiuii," says Fuller ; bom at St Bees, in Cumberland, and 
(educated at Cambriii^e. On the accession of Elizabeth 
Grindal btcame the first Protestant Bishop of London. Ho 
was a decided Puritan. (Sec Canterbury Cathedral, Pt. 
11.) 

[a.d, 1G77 — 1588]. Edwin Sandtb waa bom of a good 
family at Conisby in Laucnsliiru. He becnuie President of 
St. Catherine's Hall at Cambridge and was Vice^ihancelior 
of that University when (July, 1553) the Duke of North- 
nmbei'land made Cambridge his head-quarlers for a few 
days, and induced Sandys to support the oiuso of Lady 
Jaue Grey. In coasequonco, he was tbmwa iu prison, 
and on his subsequent release fled with hia wife to Ger- 
many, where he remained until the accession of Elizabeth. 
Ue was then (1559) consecrated to the see of Worcester : 
whence he was translated to London in 1670, and becaino 
Archbishop of York in 1577. Ue died and was buried at 
Southwell. 

[4.D. 1688—1594].] John Piebs, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxfordj (1876) Bishop of Bocheatcr ; (1577) Bishop of 
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Salisbury. When Bishop of Saliahury he preached befora 
Queen Elizabeth OQ occasion of the eolcmn thaaksgivrng for 
the defeat of the Armadn. 

[a.d. 1595 — 1606.] Matthew Hutton, translated from 
Durham. HuttoD was desceaded from a family seated at 
Frieet Hutton in Lancashire. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1561 was appointed chaplain to Arohbisliop 
Grindal. He established a characteraaoneof the soundest 
echolara and most eloquent preachers in his UniTersity, 
and it was probably lo this that he owed his promotion to 
the Deanery of Vork in 1567. Ah Dean of York, Hutton 
was involved in a somewhat fierce quarrel with Archbishop 
Sandys, chiefly on the question of the validity of orders in 
the foreign Protestant churches. The Dean leaned de- 
cidedly to the Puritan or Protestant aide; but although 
he was compelled to make a public submission, his inte- 
rests suffered so little that in I58S he was consecrated, at 
the Hpecial request of Burleigh, to the see of Durham. 
Thence he was translated to York in 1595. He was buried 
in his own Cathedral. This Archbishop was the founder 
of the family of Hutteu of Marshe, in the North Biding. 
A gold cnp, presented to him by Queen Elizabeth, is 
among the treasures of Marske. 

[a.d. 1606 — 162B.] ToBiis Matthew, like his predec(.«sor 
translated from Durham, of which church he had been 
Dean. Matthew was the son of a Bristol merchant. He 
was allowed to be ono of the most able controversialists 
and one of the most eloquent preachers of his age; and, 
according to Harington, " was greatly beloved for bis sweet 
conversation, friendly disposition, .... and above all, 
a cheerful abarpacss of wit that sauced his words and be- 
haviour."' He became Bishop of Durham in 1595, He 
died at Cawood, and was buried in York Minster, where 
his monument, with a long inscription, remains. (Ft, I, 
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[A.a 1S28 — died Nov. 6 in tho uarao year,] GaoBUE MoN- 
TBIONB. MonteignehadbeenBisliopsiicccaBivolyof (1617) 
Lincoln, (1621) LondoD, and (1628) Durham, which Uet 
eee he held for about sis months ; and died at Cawood 
almost immediately after his translation to York. Ho was 
buried in tho Church at Cawood, where his monument 
still exiatd. Monteignu had been Chaplain to the Earl of 
Essex, whom he attended on the Cadiz eipcditioi^, " being 
indeed," says Fuller, " one of such personal valour, that 
out of his gowne he would turn hia back to no man." 
When Bishop of London, "he would often pleasantly say 
that of him the proverb would ho verified — 'Lincoln woii, 
and London is, and York shall bo,'"" 

[a.d. 1628 — 1631.] Samdbl Habbnett, bom at Colchester, 
was, says Fuller, " bred first scholar, then fellow, then 
Master of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, A tsau of great 
learning, strong parts, and stout spirit." * He became 
(1609) Bishop of Chichester, and then (1619) of Norwich ; 
whence he was elevated to the see of York, " Dying un- 
married, be was the better enabled for public and pious 
uses,"' and accordingly built and endowed a grammar 
school at Chigwell, in Esses, the place ol' his first church 
preferment. 

[A.D. 1633—1640.] RlcHAIlD Neilc, bom at Westminster 
in 1562, was insUlled Dean of the Abbey Church in 1605. 
He is said to have been " vir mcdiocriter doctiia, sed pre- 
dicator mirabilis." For all bis earlier preferments he was 
indebted to Lord Burghlcy. After the nccesaion of James 
ha became (1608) Bishop of Rochester, and was translated 
successively to (1610) Lichfield, (1613) Lincoln, (1617) 
Durham, (1627) Winchester, and in 1631 became Arch bishop 
of York. No other English biehop has passed through so 
many sees. In 1627 Neils underwent the same |)arli 
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and ceremonies" lit! ^vaa a grenl courtier; and it is of 
him that the story ia loH, how King James, asking 
Andiewes, Bishop of Winchester, and Neile of Dnrham, 
whether he might not take his subjecla' money when ha 
wanted it, "without all this formality in Parliament?" 
was answered by Neiio, " God forbid Sire, hnt you sbonld i 
you are the breath of our noBtjils." " Well, my Lord oT J 
Winchastec, whiit any you ? " " Sir I have no skill to judge [ 
parliamentary cases," " No puts off," said the King, " an- 
swer me presently ." "Tlien Sir," aairt Bishop Andrewei, I 
"Ithink it lawful to take my brother Ncile's money, for I 
he offers it 

[<LD. 1641 — 1650.] John Wn,LiAMB,tranBlnkd from Lincoln; I 
was bom at Aberoonway in Carnarvonshire ; " well de- I 
wended on both aides." The life of Archbishop Willianw | 
belongs ao completely to the history of his time, that it I 
need not be recorded bcra at any length. It has been amply I 
treated by his chaplain, John Hncket, Bishop of Lichfield ' 
after the Restoration ; in volumes which rank among the 
most valuable and amusing of the many memoirs of that 
time. WilliamB was the great rival of Laud ; and \n» ' 
consecrated (1621) to the Bishopric of Lincoln, one week j 
before Laud's consccmtion to that of St. David's, 
liams was undoubtedly one of the most astute prelates who J 
have ever presided over the northern province. He was f 
Homo time Lord Chancellor. He was deprived with the n 
of the Bishops, and "after the murder of the King lived 1 
very retired, seemed to lake no aatiafaction in his life, and 1 
used to rise every night at midnight to his devotions." 

[a.d, 1660 — 1664.] Accepted Frewen, spnmg from an ai> J 
ancient family in Sussex, was educated at Magdalene Col- ^ 
lege, Oxford, of which he was elected President in ! 
1644 he was conaecratod in Magdalene Chapel t 
of Lichfield, but remained a Bishop without adioceae mital 'i 
the Restoration, when he was elevated to the see of York. 
line in the Cathedral. (Pt. I. $ xx.) 
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[a.d. 1CG4 — 1683.] Bichaud STEfrac was franalated from 
Girlisle. Ho liad Ikx-'r Miistur of Jcaiis College, Cambridge, 
and on account of his strong Ivojallat tendencies, was for 
sonio time imprisoned by the Parliament. On the reslora- 
tioQ ho became Bishop of Cariisle. Sterno was the Chap- 
lain of Archbishop Laud, and attended him on the Bcaifuld. 
He iisaiated Walton in the Polyglot Bible, piihliahed in 
1657, and is one of those to whom the authorship of tint 
•Whole Duty of Man' haa been attributeil. The Arch- 
bishop was the great-grandfather of Lawrence Sterne, the 
novelist. His monument is in the north chuir'aiale of the 
minster. (Pt, I. § xis.) 

[a.d. 1683— 1686.] JornDoIiBEN; trnnslateii from Eoohester. 
He was student of Christ Chureh, Oxford, during the Civil 
War, and became a "Major" of the Kind's troops in 
garrison at Oxford; serving afterwards at Maiston Moor 
(where be was standard-bearer and was severely n'oiinded), 
and in the defence of York. lie was ejected from Ohriat 
Church 1^ the Parliamentarian visitors in 1648; in 1666 
was consecrated Biahop of Rochester, and was translated 
to York in 1683. Ho is said to have been "a person of 
great natural parts," and a celebrated preiicher. His tomb 
was in the south choir-aialo. (Pt. I. § xsf.) 

[a.D. 1688— IGDl.] Thomah Lampluoh became Bishop of 
Exeter in 1676 ; and in 1688, on the arrival of William in 
Tor Bay, after delivering an address in which he exhorted 
tbe people of hia dioceao to remain raithrii! to King James, 
he eet them an uncdifying example by taking flight to 
Iioudon. Lamplugh's adherence to James procured him 
the Archbishoprio of York, which had been kept vacant 
fbr two years. He was confirmed in hia new ace before 
the arrival of William in London ; but his Jacobitism was 
of no very profound character, and did not prevent him 
from assisting at the coronation of the Prince of Orange. 
He was buried in his own cathedral. (Pt. L, § xxi.) 

[a.d. 1601—1714.] John Shabfe, was bom at Bradford, in 
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Yufkshir^ in 1644. Under the patmn^it of Bit Hmnge 
Finch bo recdvod many preferments, and bcoune Dfon 
of Norwich in 1681, In 1686 he was auBpended for his 
zeal in the c&ubo of the Church of England against Ih&t 
of Pome. In 1688, however, he was made one of James 
II.'b chaplains, and in 1689 Dean of Canterbury. He could 
not be persuaded to accept any one of the sees vacated by 
the non-juring bishops ; but un the death of Lamplngh was 
elevated to the northern Frimncy. The inscription on bis 
monument (Pt. I. § xx.) was written by Sualridge, Bish<^ 
of Bristol. 

[a.d. 1714—1724.] Sir William Dawes, son of Sir John 
Dawes, an Essex baronet, to whoso estate and title he 
succeeded after the death of two bfothers. He was in- 
debted for his advancement "not to any uncommon- 
sized abilities," but to " the comeliness of bis person, tha 
melody of bis voice, the decency of bis action, and the 
majesty of his whole a])pearaiico." In 1708 he became 
Bishop of Cheater, and passed to York in 1714. 

[a.o, 1724 — 1743.] Laukcelot Blackbchnb, translated from 
Exeter, to which see ho was consecrated in 1717. Bbck- 
bume's youth is said to have been marked by strange expe- 
riences ; and it is asserted that he was at one time a pirate. 
According to Anthony Wood, he matriculated at Christ 
Churcb, Osford, in 1676; proceeded M.A. in 1633; and 
afterwards became chaplain 1o Sir Jonathan Trelawney, who 
was consecrated Bishop of Bristol in 1685, and was trans- 
lated to Exeter in 1689. Biacltbume, it is said, served as 
chaplain on board a buccanooring ship sent to prey on the 
Spaniards. IlencQ the charge of " piracy." If any part of 
bis life was really so passed, it must have been between 
1G85 and 1691, in which latter year he was made a Canon 
of Exeter. In 1705 Blackbume became Dean of Exeter; 
and in 1717 was consecrated Bishop of that see. In 1724 
he was translated to York. His manner was always rough j 
and he is said, even as Archbishop, to have retained sundry 
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vicea mere appropriate to a buccaneer than ft buccaneer's 
chaplain. It was this " jolly old Arolibiabop of York," as 
Walpole calls him, who mado tlie woU-kiiown reply to 
Queen CaroUue, which led to the prerorment of Bishop 
Butler of the ' Analogy.' The Queen had asked if Butler 
wore dead? "No, Madam," answered Blackburne — "but 
he is buried I * Blackburne died in London, and was buried 
in St. MiU^ret's Church, Wcatminster. 

[a.d. 1743, translated to Cankrbiwy, 1747.] Thomas Her- 
BiNO was translated frora Bangor. As Archbishop of 
York, Herring is chiefly noticeable for the zoit! with which 
he supported tbe causa of government during the risiug of 
1745. A subscription was raised iu his diix;cso to tho 
amount of 40,(XXW., and it was owing to this, and to the 
Archlnshop's exertions, that tho Jacobites of Yorkshire 
were prevented from joining the insurrection. 

[a.d. 1747 i translated to Caatctlmry, 1757.] Matthew 
Kdtton, translated from Bangor, was a member of llie 
family which had already eupplird an Archbishop to tho 
see of York. His monument remains in the S. choir aisle. 

Tt. L. (S ixi.) 

,.D, 17G7— 1761.] John Gilbert ; Bisliop (1740) of Llau- 
daffi (1740) of Salisbury. 

L.D. 17G1— 1776.] Robert Hat DnuuMOKD; Bishop(1743) 
of St Asaph ; (1761) of Salisbury, whence (in the Bomo 
year) ha was translated to York. 

..D. 1777—1807.] William Maerk&u, translated from 
Chester. 

..V. 1808—1847.] E. V. Vebson Haboodbt! translated 
from Carlisle, 

..D. 1847—1860.] Tkomah Mdboravb, translated from 
Hereford. 

..D. 1860, translated to Canterbury, 1862.] Charles F. 
LoNOLEY, translated from RiiHin. 
..D, 1862.] WiLLiAuTuouaoH; translated from Qloucestcr. 
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RIPON CATHEDKAL. 



I, Fob tho eftrlior Lietory of Ripon, see Part II.° It 
IB only necossEuy to say here tliat St. Wilfrid, after hie 
consocratioQ to the Nortliumbrian eeo in the year GG4, 
cmcted a " Basilica " at Rjpon.*' This basilica was 
tho church of a monastery, over which Wilfrid after- 
wards proaided. It was not on the eite of the existing 
cathedral ; but there is tho strongest reason for believing 
that Wilfrid founded a second chnrcb in Bipon on that 
pite, and that the crypt below tho present nave was 
connected with this second foundation. (Sec poet 
§ XIV.) Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury (942—959), 
visited the northern province soon after the year 

• Tho history of Kipon CatLedral has been most Tullf and 
carefully treated by John Hichard WalblBH, Egq., F.S.A., in tiia 
local guide (HarrisoD, Ripon), and in papeis communicated (a 
lliM AiclueologicBl Icatitute. Mr. Wnlbran bas done so much 
for liipon, that little is left for those who folloir him but to 
condonEo his deaoriptiona. 

>" Eddius, Vita Wilfiidi. (Beo Fort 11.) 

1.2 
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948,° when King Eadrod " harried" Northnmbrift^ 
and burnt WilMd'e monastery; and Leland was 
asBurcd that tho " couununo opinion " iu his time ms, 
that Odo then " took pitie on tho desolation of Bipon 
Church, and began, or caused a now work to be edified 
wber the misEtre now ie." ' Of this Btmctnre, he adds, 
no part remainGd. It may have beon altogether re- 
moved, or a portion of it only may have been rebnilt, 
soon after the Conquest ; it is at least certain that a 
churah, containing mach Kornioa work, existed on 
this site before Eoger de PoBt I'Evfique, Archbishop of 
York (11S4 — 1181) began the oiiating structure, with 
which he incorporated some portion of the older build- 
ing.* For the subsequent history of the church there 
is, so far as is known, not much documentary evidence 
Archbishop Walter Gray (1215 — 12B5) probably added 
tho west front. Toward the end of the thirteenth 
century (1288 — 1300) the eaatem portion of the choir 
was rebuilt, the work of Archbishop Eoger being 
replaced by two decorated bays. The Scots set fire to 

° This Ib the daie giren in the Saxon chromcle. Simeon 
of Durham osEigua the " ImrrTiiig " to the year 950. According 
to Leland, Odo accompanjod Eodrcd 

1 Itin. 1.91, 

* That Aichbiebop Boger began the rcboilding ot the church, 
and provided for ite completion, appears from his own stalemont, 
" quod dedimuB open benti WiJftidi do Bipon ad ledifleandMn 
faanlicBm ipsins qnam de novo indutavimiu mille libtsB vetcriB 
mooetio." The discoveij of this record i» diie to Mr. Walbmti. 
Arclibishop Roger rebuilt the ohoir of York Minster (see that 
Cathedral, Part I. § i.) and the Archiepiscopal palace there. 
Of tliis latter some poitions remain. 
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tHe church in lS19j and some restoration (for the 
most part, probablj, of wood-work) woe roqniied after 
thoir foray. AboQt the year 115J^ the contral tower 
had become greatly mined, and part of it had lallen. 
It wae then rebnilt j and during the first years of the 
sixteenth century Archbishop Roger's nave was re- 
moved, and Perpendicnlar work substituted for it, Tho 
wooden spire above the oontral tower had been struck 
by lightning in 1593 ; and in 1660 it was blown down, 
demolishing in its fall the roof of the choir. This 
was restored; and the spires of the wcsteru towers 
wore then removed in fear of a simihir calamity. In 
1829 the nave was new-roofod and ceiled, and the 
choir groined with lath and plaster, happily now 
removed. In 1862 the building was placed in the 
hands of Mr, G, G. Scott for a comploto restoration, 
which has been officted with the utmost skill, and with 
(unless the removal of the mullious from tho windows 
of the west &ont (§ m.) must bo excepted) the strictoat 
preservation of ovory antique fragment, 

Tho Manor of Bipou was bostowed by the Oonq^uoror 
on Thomas of Bayeux, tho first Norman Archbishop 
of York, It was long a favourite rcstdeiice of the 
Archbishops, to whoso core and outlay the flourishing 
condition of tho Minster was greatly owing. A body 
of Augustinion canons, called "Canons of St. Wilfrid," 
was attached to the Minster until the dissolution,' In 

' The AugcitinianB had poMibly been intioduood by Aldred, 
Arohbiabop of York, botweea lOCO aud 1069. Tliey wore in 
poascsBion at tia time of the DomeBdaj survey. 
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1604 JfttncB I. erected it into a collegi&te cbnrch, with 

a dean and six prebendones ; and in tliis condition it 
remained until, in 1836, the Chinch and Chapter 
became the Cathedral and Chapter of tho new diocese 
of Ripon. 

II. In accordance with the dates already mentioned, 
tho Minster exhibits — 

Saxon (probfAly Wilfrid'a vmrk) — crypt. 

Norman (Archbishop Thomas? 1070— 1100)— Por- 
tions of Chapter-houBe and crypt below it. 

Tranailion-ieork (Archbishop Roger, 1154 — 1181) — 
Transepts ; three bays north aide of choir ; portions of 
nave piers adjoining the west and central towers. 

Early EnglUh (1216— 1255)— West front and west 
towers; vaulting and circular windows of Chapter- 



Earlg Dccoraied (Qeomelria^ (1288— 1300)— Two 
eastenmiOBt bays of choir. 

Perpendiadar (14G0 — 1520) — South and east sides 
of central tower; east side of main wall of south 
transept ; ohoir-Bcreen ; two bays south aide of choir ; 
nave. 

The older portion of the cathedral (Eogor's work 
and the west front) is built of grit stone from Patcly 
Bridge or from the neighbourhood of Brimham Crags. 
The Ferpondiculat work is of magncBian limestone : 
and for the late restorations both sandstone grit and 
limestone have been used. 

III. The Minster is approached from tho market- 
place by the narrow Kirkgate, at the end of which 
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riso3 tho bcftUtiful irest front. (FrontiBpiece. In thin 
viuiv some of tho iutorvoiiiug liousos ai'e supposeil tu 
bo removed, bo aa to Bbow tho entire front.) This front, 
Archbialiop Qray'B addition to Archbishop Eoger's 
church, is a singularly pure example of Early English, 
It consists of a cuntral gnbls, 103 foot high, botwcuit 
Ranking towors of somewhat greater elevation. The 
towars are divided from tho central comjiartment by flat 
iiDstagod buttrosBQs, rising quite to tho top. Altliough 
they project but slightly, these buttresses give con- 
siderable relief to tho front, the wholo ef which is 
iiu tho same piano. In the oontral compartments are 
three portals, receding in five orders, with double 
shafts (one behind the olhor — an arrangement occurring 
at Lincoln, and in tho Galileo porch at Ely), much 
dog-tooth ornament, and gabled podimenta. Tho shafts 
in front ore without liases. Above are five pointed 
windows of equal height, which, until tho late restora- 
tion, had qnatrofoils in the heading, and were divided 
by rauUions. Tlieee, it is true, were no part of tho 
original design, bnt they wore ancient insertions of 
Early English character, apparently of not much later 
duto than tho rest of the front; and their removal is 
a, very doubtful improvement. (Plate I. Tho windows 
are here shown as they wore before the restoration. 
The details of shafts and mouldings of course remain.) 
There is a small niche with a figure remaining in it, 
above one of these windows. Tho figure is so weather- 
worn that its oharactcrititice are quite lost. Above, 
ngitin, are £vo lancets ; that in the centre, from which 



tlie othore dodino, being the higbcist ; and in tbo gable 
ore tlirce bqitow liglits, the control being the highest, 
with a blind trefoil in the wall above, lluch dog- 
tooth omamont occutb in the mouldingB of all these 
windows ; but tho capitals of the lower tier are foliated, 
those of the nppor, plain ; and generally it should be 
remarked that tho oinamontatiou becomes less &om 
the pottals upward. Tho towora have buttresses at 
each angle. Tho shafts at the angles of tho buttresses 
terminate in capitals, and dcsorro notice. Each tower 
is divided by string- courseB into four etnges, the 
lowest of which has a blind arcade, while the three 
others have each throe lancetB, the central arch alone 
in each being pierced for light. All have much 
dog-tooth. These towers were originally capped by 
lofty octagonal spires, which it is hoped may 
soon be restored. Even in thoir absence, howevor, 
the grace and harmony of tho whole composition be- 
come more evident the longer it is studied.' The 
pinnacles now existing on the towers are late, and 
very poor. 
New stone has been largely worked into the 




■ It may be well, howeTet, to giTO hora the very different 
opinioii of a moat oompetcnt critic :—'' It Is true that the west 
front of Bipon i» pure E. E. in the sense of being nothing else ; 
but it is heav;, cold, bald, and unimaginative to esoees. Of 
ought not to be judged without referen<x to the bet 
that, when built, it was a fofade (o a much narrower ehnroh. 
This would make it relatively better than it la now, tbongh sub- 
stantively {ust the earns. AU till* is, boirever, purely matter of 
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whole fiwnt. The poitala are almost entirely new, as 
are the heads at the ongleB of tLo blind arcade in tlio 
lower story. 

IV. Leaving tho roBt of the exterior for the preeent, we 
enter the MiuEtcr by the western door. Although the 
view here must not be compared with that oflbrded by 
the space and dignity of larger churches, it is nevortho- 
less one of great interest, owing mainly to lie tmueual 
width (87 foct) of the nave ; for, oastward, the tall and 
niasaive organ-screen shnts ont the choir, the east 
window of which ie scon above it. Attention should 
first be given to the two wcstcmmoet bays, those open- 
ing into the towers on either side, and tho first bay of 
the nave beyond. 

The bays opening into tho towers are Early English, 
of the samo date as tho whole weet front ; but it is evident 
that Archbishop Boger's work (seen in the first bay of 
the nave beyond them, and in the transepts) materially 
influenced their composition. Below, en either side, 
is a lofty Early English arch, with many plain mould- 
ings — (the capitals of the side piers, deeply undercut, 
onriously resemble the Early English work in tho 
"Nine Altars" at Fountains). Above is a blind 
arcade of four arches (tho two in the centre higher 
than the others), enclosed in a circular arch, with 
plain rounded ribs. Above again, in Uie clerestory 
stage, is a lofty circular arch, with a lower and sharply- 
pointed one on each side. In this stage is a passage, 
continued round the upper tier of lights in the west 
vindow. The bays are divided by ringed shafts, 




terminating in brackote, whicb Bhonld bo compared 
with thoBo of tlie samo dato at Fouutnina. 

The double tier of lights in the wcet front is ttet off 
by clostered shuf te, with mnch dog-tooth in the hollows. 
Seen from within, this front has a eimplo dignity effec- 
tive in the highest degreo. 

The wostom towers (thoBo at Lincoln and York 
may bo comporod) no doubt contained altars, though 
no record of their appropriation has been preserved. 
On throe sidos ie a lofty pointed window (that toward 
tho nave, closed bcforo the restoration of 1863, has 
boon opened and glazed). Thoro is a etaircase in the 
angles north and south-west. 

V. Tho nave of Archbishop Koger's church had no 
aisles ; and die piers of the existing nave rest on its 
foundations. The Early English western towers 
(Kogcr's nave seems to have had none) projected 
beyond it, and tho proscnt navc-aislos have been 
obtained by a line drawn from tho outer angle of the 
towers to the central wall-pier of the transcptB. Tho 
first bay beyond the towers preserves for us the cha- 
racter of Archbishop Eogot's nave. The wall was 
plain in eacli bay below. Above was a triforium of 
two pointed arches, with a central detached shaft ; and 
above again a clerestory of three narrow arches, that in 
tho centre a little wider than the others. Tho effect 
must havo been singularly grave and sombre, ospeciaUy 
when tbo lights were filled with early stained glass. 

A greater contrast than between this nave and that 
which now eiistB (Plato II,) can hardly be imagined. The 
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present D' 

a central 

pOBSOge was determiuod by the width of Archbishop 
Eoger'a cutire nave. Tho width of the nave and aislea 
(87 feet) is greater than that of any other English 
nave, York, Chichester (which has fivo aieles), Win- 
chester, and St. Paul's excepted. Very gracoful piers 
support a lofty clerestory. The brackets of the vaulU 
ing shafts are carried by angels bearing shields. The 
original panelled ceiling remained until 1829, whoa it 
was replaced by tho present, with larger panels of a 
mahogany colour, which detract much from the beauty 
of tho nave. The whole of this Perpendicular work 
would generally be supposed of much earlier date than 
is really the case. 

The windows of the south aisle differ slightly from 
those of tho north. The aisles were intended to have 
been groined, and the springers remain. The towers, 
which now form their west ends, projected, it must bo 
remembered, beyond the earlier Dave. This accounts 
for the windows on this side, and the various mouldiugs. 
At the east end of the nave are some remains of Arch~ 
bishop Bogor's nave, which will best be explained in 
cotmexioa with tho central tower. 

There are few iimnuittetUa of interest in the navo (or, 
indeed, in the cathedral). In tho south aisle is a 
remarkable altar tomb, covered with a slab of grey 
marble, on which, in low relief, is the figure of a man 
in prayer, and near him that of a lion among trees. 
There is a defaced inscription below ; but nothing ia 
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known of the history of the monument beyond a tra- 
dition that it is that of on Irish princo who died at 
BipoQ on his return &oni PaloBtine, bringing with li'm 







& lion whioli had followed him llko a dog. (Thia Btory 
is recorded of Eogor de Mowbray, the famous crusader 
and the foundor of Byland Abbey; and one very 
Himilar is the subject of the " Ghevolier an Lion," one 
of the most favourite romonoes of the thirteenth 
century). The aculpturo, as Mr. Walbran euggests, 
seems to represent some deliverance &om a lion. Its 
doto is uncertain. In the westernmost bay of the 
same aisle is the Perpendicular font, and by its side 
that which was provided when Archbishop Eoger 
erected the nave. It is circular and masaive, withont 
stem or base, and is ornamented by an arcade with 
round trefoiled heads. 

Some fourteenth century stained glem, of great 
esoellence, remained until the present reBt<)ration in 
the wostemmoBt window of tho south aisle, to which it 
had been removed from the east window of the choir. 
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Tlioso &agmouts aro roundels, reproscoting St. Petor, 
St. Paul, and St. Aodrow, and some other samta Dot 
easily distinguished. They have been removed into 
the library ; aud the window in which they were placed 
is now filled with modern glaes. There is some modem 
glass (of various quality) in other windows of the 

YI. The orypt is entered &om the south-east hay ot 
the nave ; but the whole of the upper church may first 
be examined. Tho ceMral ioiver (part of Archbishop 
Boger's work) bod become ruinous in 14G9 ; when the 
south and eaet sides wore rebuilt as we now eee them. 
The original arrangement remains north and west ; 
but these arches, if tho chapter funds had permitted, 
would probably have been altered like tho others. At 
present the great mass of Perpendicular masonry at 
tho Bouth-west angle projects awkwardly enough. It 
will ho scon that the original areiics were higher north 
and south than east and west, and tliat the north wall 
of the tower overhangs to an almost startling extent ; 
on intentional, though very bold arrangement, rendered 
necessary perhaps by the fact that the ancient crypt 
extends below the tower, and so made it impossible to 
bring the north walls of navo and choir into straight 
line. The arrangement abovo tho main tower arches 
should bo noticed (the small openings in the wall 
between the pointed lights of the clerestory ore no part 
of the original design, but were produced by walling 
np spaces, probably in the seventeenth century, with an 
idea of strengthening the tower, which woa severely rent 
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on the north sido). On both aides of the nave, adjotn- 
ing the wcBtem arch, portions of Archbishop Eoger'a 
nave remain ; on the north side part of the vaulting 
shaft, and one bay of the triforium ; on the Bouth the 
triforium remiiine, but cloBul up. Tbceo portions 
resemble the more complete bay at the woet end. 
Against the wall (north) is the monument, with bust, 
of Hugh Eipley, last " Wakeman " (os the chief officer 
of the town was anciently called, from his rule of the 
" wake " or watch) and first " Mayor " of Bipon, died 
1637. On the inner side of the north-west tower-arch 
a figure of James I. (in whose time Ripon was incor- 
porated, and the Wakeman hocamo a Mayor) is placed 
on a semi-detached shaft. The British Solomon boa 
probably dethroned St. Wilfrid. The statue was 
brought from York Minster, where it long occupied 
a niche in the choir screen. 

VII. The trana^U retain Archbishop Roger's work 
more entirely than any other portion of the church. 
The north transept especially is almost unchanged. 
Each transept has on eastern aisle of two bays. 

The north transept hod originally on its west side 
two round-headed windows in its lower story, one of 
which remains. The other was cut through when the 
Perpendicular arch was formed, opening from the 
nave aisle. The triforium has two broad arches in 
each bay, with a central detached shaft. The clerestory 
above has three arches in each bay ; that in the centre 
round, the others pointed. Triple vaulting shafts, 
with cushioned capitals (modern, and grafted on the 
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old Bbafts), divide the bajB. The arrangement of tho 
north end of the transept is tho same, except that the 
bajB ore more compreasod. (The manner in which this 
is efibctod in the clercetory is ospocioUy noticeable.) 
The piers of the eoBtem aisle have square abaci. Tho 
arches are narrow, lofty, and sharply pointed. Within 
the aible tho capitals of tho ehafta are leafed, and at 
the bases of the windows are brockets with heads. 
Running under the oast windows of this aisle, and 
along tlie north end, are traces of a painted, intersected 
arcade, (For the doorway in this transept, especially 
characteristio on tho oxtorior. See § S7.) 

Tho whole of this work greatly resembles, in its 
general cboractor, tho remains of Archbishop Boger'a 
palace at York, particularly tho building now used as 
tho Chapter Library, and which was probably tho 
chapel of bis pnlaco. A portion of the choir of tho 
monastic church at Whitby (south side), is similar in 
composition. It has been suggested that the design is 
rather Continental than English; and this was cer- 
tainly tho case with the very peculiar naro. The 
transepts at Fountains should be compared. They ore 
nearly of tlto same date ; but tho Early English is 
hardly developed at all in them, whilst at Bipon its 
influence is more evident than that of tho paesing-away 

The groining of the transept ia a miserable work of 
papier machd, which must surely bo soon removed. 
Outside tho aisle is the much -shattered monament, 
vitb efSgieB, of Sir Thomas Markonfield and wife (died 
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1497). The olmntry of St. Andrew, withiD the wale, wtt 
the burial-place of the Markeafields, a family resident 
for many centuricB at MarkeBfield Hall, near Bipon, 
till, in 1669, Thomas Markcnficld took an active part 
in the rising of the North, and on his attainder bia 
estates were forfeited to the Crown. In it is the altar- 
tomb of another Sir Thomas Markenficld (living temp. 
Bichard II., and aged thirty-nine when he was a 
witnoBB in the Scrope and Grosvenor case), whoso 
armom" deserves notice. The sword-sheath is richly 
decorated. His livery collar represents the pales of a 
park, and the badge suspended from it is a couchant 
stag, surrounded by similar pales. The same paling 
surrounds his helmet, in front of which are the lottera 
I H 0. Close by is the monument of Sir Edward 
Blackett of Newby (died 1718), who repOEes thereon 
in a RamillicB wig and laced waistcoat, attended by 
two wivos. The bolmots, gloves, and achievements 
here were used at his funeral. 

The transept windows are filled with modem stained 
glass, which calls for no especial notice. 

The south transit has precisely resembled the 
north; but the eastern aisle was altered at the same 
time (probably) as the central tower. Archbishop 
Boger's shafts remain against the east wall ; bnt the 
entire front of the aisle (including triforium and clere- 
story) is Perpendicular ; although the original vaultings 
shafts remain between the bays, and the Perpendicular 
work is grouped with them. 

Against the south wall of the transept is a copy of 
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tbe Ghoragio Monnment of Ljeiciates at Athens, a 
memorial of WiUiom Weddell, of Newby, "in whom 
ever; mtne that ennobles the human mind wos imitccl 
with every elegance that adoma it." The monmnent ia 
"ft faint eWtlom of his refined taste;" but to thoae 
whose minds are loss elegantly adorned it will appear 
eingulorly out of place. The bust is by Nollckcns. 

In the aisle is a tablet for Bir John Mallorie, of 
Studloy, who defended Stdpton Castle for Charles I. ; 
and another for the Aislabies, also lords of Studley. 
At the north-east coiner of the aisle steps lead upward 
to the library (see § xui.). The position of these staps 
has been somewhat altered during the restoration ; and 
(1866) fresco paintings were discoYered on the elope of 
the head of the Transition Vormau window, through 
which the entrance was formed to the library (' Christ 
coming to Jndgment'), and on the north wall of the 
aisle ('The Wise Men's Offerings). 

VIII. The Clioir Screen, Ferpendicolor, like the piers 
between which it rises, was, like them, completed soon 
after 1469. It is a mass of rich tabernacle work, 
19 feet high, with four niches on either side of the 
door, and a range of smaller ones above. Over the 
door is a ropreeentation of the Holy Father with 
censing angels. A small £giiie of the Saviour in the 
lap of the Father has been rcmoTcd. In the moulding 
above the tabernacle work is a long row of shields with 
rests. Those are tiles. Ono alono has a bearing, that 
of Kendal of Eipon. The doors are of the same date 
as the screen. Among the shields on them are those 
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of the SCO of York, St 'William of York, ond St. Wilfrid 

(throo Btars). The organ, by Booth, of Leeds (but 
/ctnining tho choir organ of Father Schmidt, built on 
tho spot in 1G35), was erected in 1833. 

IX, Through the screen wo enter tho Choir {Plate TO.), 
which, including (as it now doce) the Presbytery, con- 
tains nork of three dietinct periods, Tiansitiou Norman, J 
Decorated, and Perpendicular. I'ho three westernmost j 
bays on the north side, aod on the south the second I 
pier from the east, aio Archbishop Boger'a work; and 1 
the existing choir with its aisles is built (probably) on | 
tho fonndations of his choir. Tho three bays opposite I 
(south side) are Ferpendicnlar, built after the ruin of I 
the central tower in 1459 ; and the two eastern bays, I 
or presbytery, ore Early Decorated (1288-1300). Areh- 
bifihop Boger'a work Tcsomblcs that in the transepts ; bnt 
tho fino group of vauIting-Bhafts ehould be cspeciiilly 
noticed. The clustered piers have square abaci, with i 
remarkable protruding square brackets, on which & 
of thoEo vaulting-shafts rest. The triforium is glazed J 
like the clerestory ; but tliis change took place in the' I 
Perpendicular period. Thaarehesofthetriforiumopenod j 
originally into the reof space above the vaulting of the I 
aisles. This roof was lowered after 1459, and the 1 
triforium caning filled with glass. " Uninformed of .1 
this fact, the student has often gazed in astomshment j 
on the two pointed lights of the round-headed arch, i 
divided by a slender column, and ornamented with ' 
those sharp cusps, which are, iu reality, shown from' ' 
the more modem mnllion behind." — J. B. WaRiran, 
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The decorated work of the two eastern bays has a 
cortoin retroepective character, designed to aEsimilate it 
in some degree with the TrnnBition-Norman west of 
it. The triforinm oponingH (now lights) ore enolraod, 
like Archbishop Boger's, in a circular arch. The 
clerestory passage has a double plane of tracory. On 
the eouth eido the junction of the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular is marked by two monaatio heads at the 
Bpring of the main arch. Opposite, north, are two 
Bmaller heads, Tho leafage of the Decorated portion 
(executed at tho time when natural foliage was copied 
with the utmost coro and accuracy) is very beautiful, 
and desorvoB special notice. The great east window, 
of BOTon lights, is unusTially fino. At the angles ore 
shafts with capitals of leafage; brackets support an 
inner rib, running round the sofibte. The glass, which 
now fills the window, ie by Wailes, of Newcastle, 
and was placed there in 1851, in commemoration 
of tho erection of tho see of Eipon in 1836. It 
cost 10002., but is not too good. Tho original Deco- 
rated trefoiled arcade, like that in the aisles of tho 
Preebytory, has been restored, bdow the east window, 
by Mr. Scott. 

Tho three westcrnmoBt bays on the south side of 
the choir are Perpendicular; but tho triforinm still 
retains tho circular arch. Tho wall space below is 
panelled. 

The wooden roof of the choir is modem. The lath- 
and-plaster groining, erected in 1829, has been re- 
moved under Mr. Scott's direction, and a wooden 
u 3 
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Tiiulting snbBtitntod, of tbe same pitoh, plan, anS 
Beotioa of ribs as the Decorated vault, which had boon 
alBO of wood. This was proved by comparison of the 
section of the vaulting ribs with the eimilar indica- 
tions in the woodon bosses or ccntro knobs which had 
been preserved after the fall of tho spire i 
when the original Decorated vault was broken through. 
Keorly all theee boesos were replaced in the groining 
of 1829, ond, after proper cleaning, aro fiied in the 
present vault. They represent, beginning from the 
eaat, — an unknown head, the Good Samaritan, tho ex- 
pulsion from Faradise, the Virgin with voeo of lilies, 
the Crucifixion (modem), and a King and Bishop 
seated. The oak vaulting is relieved with patterns in 
colour, and on the ribs are fillets of gilding. On tho 
south sido of the oltor are three eedilia, late Perpendi- 
cular in character, but showing small heads and details 
worth attention. 

The choir retains much of its ancient ivood-work. 
That at the west end shows a good mass of tabomaclo- 
work, with augels bearing ehields at the tcrminationa 
of the lower canopies. This is of tho fifteenth century, 
as are the carved subsellia throughout the stalla, i 
which are the dates 1489 and 1404. The finials 
of the stalls are especially fine. In front of the 
bishop's stall is an elephant with a "castle" 
back, in which are fighting men, — one throwing a 
stone, another behind with a horn. The finial of the 
opposite stall, on the north side, has a very grotcEque 
monkey. Tho subsellia are good and well carved. 
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The spioB with gmpos, Sampeon with the gatca of 
OfLza, a fox proaching to geese, and a griffin among 
rabbita, one of which bos been seized, whilst the rest 
ore escaping into their holes — are oBpociallj notice- 
able- All this wood-work has been most carefully and 
judiciously restored, under the direction of Mr. 0. G. 
Scott. Some portions, above the eastern stalls, which 
had been " renewed " in the seventeenth century, 
have been removed altogether, and roplacod by cano- 
pies in accordance with the original design. An 
Episcopal tbrone, erected in 1812, has been token 
down ; and the bishop now occupies tho oostommoBt 
stall on tho sonUi side, wliich appears (from the sculp- 
ture of a mitre on tho beck) to have been that origin- 
ally assigned to tho Archbishop of York. Tho opposito 
Rtall was occupied by the Wakeman of Eipon. At the 
cost end of both of those stalls is a small pierced 
quatrefoil, with a sliding cover of wood. Those 
openings afforded a view of tho high altar to the 
occupiers of the stalls. 

The screen work which encloses the choir is of the 
fifteenth century, and of the usual Yorkshire type, in 
accordance with which the nppor part of the heading 
alone is filled with ti'aeery. 

X. The norlJi choir aide (Plate IV.) follows the 
architecture of the choir, having its throo westernmost 
bays Transition (Arobbiehop Bogor's), and the two 
eastern, Decorated. The western bays have broad 
lancet windows (more resembling Early French than 
Early English), with Perpendicular tracery inserted. 
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(The windows are perhaps oltogetlicr iiiBortioiiB of tlie 
Decorated poitoJ.) Tho vaulting is quodriportito. A 
Decorated window, with on arcade below it, toiminiltos 
tho aisle. 

XI. The Bhrinc of Si. Wilfrid roBted, it is rappoBed, 
in this eastonimoat bay of the uorth aislo. Leland, in 
his Itinerary, aaBorte that tho eaint's '* reliquiffi " were 
buried " on tlio nurth sido of tho Quiere," " sob arcii 
prope mag. Bltare," Oq tho other hnml, Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Oantorbiiry, in his preface to ' Fritbgode's 
Metrical Life of Wilfriil,' asserts that on visiting the 
old monaEtory horo ho found the grave of Wilfrid in a 
Btato of nttoF neglect, and romovod his bones to Can- 
terbury." It is certain, on tho one hand, that tho 
ofinons of Ripon assorted that they hod poBsceaion of 
Bt. Wilfrid's relics, and that pilgrimages wore mado to 
his shrino here from an early period (the banner of St. 
Wilfrid, which stood over his tomb, was one of tho 
three dispbyod at the battle of tho Standard in 1138, 
Tho others wore tho hanncra of St. Fotor of Tork and 
St, John of Bovorloy); — and, on the other hand, that 
Gervnse of Canterbury, writing after tho rebuilding of 
the cathedral there by William of Sens at the end 
of the twelfth century, oaGorts that the body of 8t. 
Wilfrid of York reposed in the eastern chapel of the 
cathedral, which was burnt in 1174, and that it was 
removed, with tho relics of other saints, into tho now 
church. It would seem most probable tliat tho Can- 
terbury story (supported by Archbishop Odo's poBitire 
* Mobillon, Aof. Ori. Bened., § 5, p, 233. 
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BBBertion) is the trno one ; ultLougfa Uio canons of 
Ripon may have bonestly believed that tboy poBsessod 
their patron's body. The diBCordant ossertious may 
be reconcilod in a ceitain degree by a atatomcut of 
Eadmer, who, in hie Life of Wilfrid, written in the 
twelfth century, after informing ns that Wilfrid's body 
was removed to Canterbury by Archbisliop Odo, eaya 
that, from respect to the place which Wilfrid had 
loved beyond all others in his lifetime, a Email portion 
of his remaing was left at Eipon, and deposited in a 
Buitablo place.' The remains, whatever they may have 
beou, were translated by Archbishop Walter Gray, and 
placed in a fitting shrine.* 

XU. The south aisle reeomblea (hat opposite. The 
windows of Archbishop lloget'e portion are placed 
high in the wall, on accoont of the Norman chapter- 
house and vestry, which abut the aisle. They now 
look into tho Lady Lofl. (see § xiii.) Vaulting-shafts 
rise between the windows. They ore carried on very 
remarkable and uBosaoI corbels, of singularly classical 
character, and, so far as is known, peculiar to this 
work of Eoger's at Biporu The position of one of 

' "Nc tamsn Iocub quern ipse beatua WilfridUB, dumincorporn 
dsgiri't. pr(E ceterifl amavit, ipsiuB reliquiia penitus privai 
aliquButula earum para ab els est cum pulvere tenta, atquu in 
loco aoovctiionti repoBita." — Cvtl. M.S. Calig. A S, fbl. 60 b. 

' '■ Willridi teliquias do theoa leTavit, 

Id capsam argentcam <tigne caltucavit." 
From the Uetrioal Histor; ot ttio ArobbiBhops in MSS, Cutlnn. 
Cleopalnt. 0. iv. Quoted in ICaine's ' Archbidu^B of York,' 1. 



these brackets in the north choir aislo i 
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In the bay adjoming the veatry-door is a long, sqnare 
lavatory ; and the piscina of the ohapel in the eastern 
bay remains. Btaircases ascend into the buttress 
turrets at the exterior angle of both aislos (Beepotl — 
Exterior), 

XIIL The chapter-hottte is entered &om the second 
bay of the sonth aisle (counting from the wost). This, 
with tho vestry eastward of it, was either, as Mr. 
Walbran has suggested, bnilt over the aisle, or, as 
other archteologists suppose, the choir, of a Norman 
ohnrob, tho work of Archbishop Thomas of Bayenx 
(1070—1100), after the devastation of Yorkshire by 
the Oonquoror in 1069. Tho crypt below represents 
this church, and is of Norman date. Tho rest of the 
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eliuroh was most likely destroyed by Aicbbisliop Unger, 
who converted this remamicg poTtion into a chapter- 
houB© and Bacristy for his new minster. The vaulting 
and two central pieie of the ohapter-honBo are Early 
Engliab, of lator date than Archbishop Soger's work, 
bat the walls and circular windows are of his time. 
The north wall shows pottiona of a Norman arcade, 
indicating apparently that this wall, like the ciypt, 
was retained when the rest of the church was pulled 
down.' At the north- west angle a doorway opens 
to a flight of steps leading to the ciypt, (See pott, 

§ XVII.) 

The Veslj-y or snoriaty, east of tho chapter-house, is 
of the same character. Foundations of the choir 
buttresses (circ. 1288) project inte it on tho north 
side; but the Norman arcade ia more evident hero 
than in the ohaptei-honse. The oast end is apsidal, 
with the base of the altar remaining. On the soulli 
side is a small lateral apao, forming a room for 
storing treasures of the church. In it is a piscina or 
lavatory. 

Above both chapter-house and vestry, and approached 
by steps from the south transept, ia the Lady Loft, a 
chapel of Decorated date (oirc. 1S30), which formed 
the ancient Lady Ghapol of tho Minster, and now 
serves as the chapter library. There are no books 
here calling for special attention. 

XIV. Betuming to the nave, we enter, by stairs at 

its north-east angle, tho crypt, called "St. Wdfrid'a 

' Bee prut, Appendix to Port L 
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Needle" (Plato V.), ia many rcerecto tho moel iotereating 
portioD of the wholo church. A long and narrow pajteage 
leads to » coll, oylindrically vanlted, 7 feet 9 inches 
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vide, 11 feet 8 inohee long, and 9 foot 4 inches high; 

in each wall aro pinin nichos, with semicircular hoods. 
Ono of thoBo (west) has a doop basin in tho base ; and 
others, aportoros at tho back, as if for the smoke of a 
lamp. Tho larger nicho at tho east end (soe the Ploto,) 
may perhaps have contained a. oracifix. At the north 
east anglo is the opening called Bt. Wilfrid's Noedle, 
(marked in tho plan by its funnol-shaped mouth, loading 
to the further passage ; and in Plato V. by tho letter a), 
whieh is said by Gamdon to have been iiBcd as on 
ordeal for women accused of unchostity. If they could 
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not psGB throngt It tlioy wcro consiJorccl guilty."" At 
tho woBt end a doorway opens into anotber pnssago, 
4 ft, in breadtb ; and tnming at right angles into one 
much narrower. This latter passage runs parallel with 
the north side of tho main crypt. Tho pierced niclio 
called the " Nocdlo," opens into it ; and at its eastern 
end are rude steps which may pciliajH have once 
OBcended to the upper cliureh. It is poKRible that othor 
cells luay exist, although they have yet to bo discuveicd. 
(The ciypt itself is untouched; but whether the posEagos 
were to any extent altered on tho constTUction of 
Archbishop Koger's church, or at a later period, is not 
altugethor certain, Tho western portion of tho passage 
leading from tho nave has an early sepulchral stono in 
the roof, proving that some change has token place 
thore at any rate.) Tho strongly marked Roman 
character of this ciypt will at onco strike the visitor. 
It has, indeed, been regarded by some antiquaries as a 
Roman sepulchro ; but a crypt of very similar cha- 
racter osiBta at Hexham, in Northumberland, beneath 
the conventual church, which Wilfrid founded there ; 



" This use of ths opoaing (ff in truth euch an two wna ever 
made of it) rcpicauntx a vorj anciont (liouo of eupiMvtitian. A 
passage in brokou rcwk on tho airlfi of Bhosbory Topping, in tho 
Nortli Biding was also oullod " St. Wilfrid's Neoillo," and some 
bonoflt wu thonght to follow from crooping through it. In 
Cornwall, oeeping through the " Holed Stone " (Men-Dn-lol) on 
the Lanyon Dowiu^ cures the " cridt," A touohatone icsDmbling; 
the ordoal of tho oecdlo existed in (ha cborch of Boilcy in Kant, 
in tbe shape of a amnll flguro of St. Rumbald, nhicb onl; thoat 
could lift who had never sinnod in thought or in deed. 
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aiid it IB, thcroforo, rcasonalile to concludo timt tliis is 
of the same dato, aod that it marks tho eito, not of 
Wilfrid's monoBtio chnrch here, which, it is Imown, 
stood Glsawhere,* but of a second chnrch, cither foimded 
by him, or constructed b; tho some workmen.' It 
is, therefore, the most perfect existing relic of tho 
first age of Christianity in Yorkshire, and as ench 
cannot but bo regnrdcd with the ntmost interest and 
veneration. The crypts, both hero and at Hexham, 
are popularly known as "confessionals;" bat it is 
more probable that they were used for tho exhibition 

• " The old Abbny of Kipon stode wher now ia a chapellc of 
our ImIj, in a Bolom one cloee distant by [200 jBxila] frcm the 
Dcw Minstre. "— Leland, Itin., vol. i. p. 92. This was the " Old 
Abbay" (Wiirriil'R Basiliai} deatroyed b; Eadred. See % l. 
" When any oxcavation is made on the aite of Wilfrid's Monastery 
(al Bipon), a number of small white tessene are discovered, sncli 
as arc onlj found in this eountr; in or near Roman tAmps. In 
tlie Cliapcl of St. Mary Magdalene, close to Bipon, before the 
Bltnr, licFB a cwloared tieselated pavement, which cannot but 
be tiacod to the same source, and which has evidently been con* 
structcd to fill a position such as it al praaeDl occupies."— Jrcfti- 
ttctuTe of Bexhatn Priory, in Raine's Hexham, vol. ii., p. xxviil 
Wil&id is known to have imported a uumbcr of GoUio and 
Italian workmen, and it is probable that both tesscrffi and pare- 
inent are relics ol their handiwork. 

• May not this church bare been founded by Eadhed, who in 
tbeycArGTabccameBishi^of Ripou? <SeeI^ttU.) Altbongb 
Wit&id was not then present at Bipon, his monastery was undis* 
turbed, and it is not veij probable that tho moubB would haTe 
received Eadfaed, whom they would regard as an iotnider. 
Hence he may have been induced In tband another chnich to 
serre as his (-ath(<dral. — uaiug the plans and workmen iriiidl 
WUirid had tctri)duce<L 
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of relicB at certain periode, "according to an ancient 
cuBtom Gtill in nse on the Continent ; tbe faithful 
descend hj one staircEiBe, paes oJong the narrow pasB- 
age, look through the opening in the wall at the relics, 
and then paBS on, ascending by the other staircftBO." — 
J. B. Parker. They belong, however, to a period bo 
remote, and are connected with local ritualB and obscr- 
vancea so little known to ne, that it ie imposEiUe to 
ascertain their original purpose with certainty.^ It is 
an important fact which has not been previously 
noticed in describing or specnhkting on the original 
purposes of these crypts, that there is a " needle " or 
voided niche at Hoxhnm, as well as at Bipon, and in 
the same position in the north wall ; but in the former 
instance it has not been enlarged on the side toward 
tho passage, as in the latter case. 

XV. Passing once more to the extei-ior of the chnrch, 
the visitor should remark tho good double-headed 
Perpcndionlar buttresseB of the nave. The elevation 
of the north transept is the most perfect remaining 
oxamplo of Archbishop Roger's work. Its flanking 
buttresses retain their original turret capping, pierced 
at the snmmit by two ronnd-headcd openings, divided 
by a plain mnllion, — "a good example of an arrongo- 

' An excellent notice oF tlio Bipon crypt by Mr. Walbran 
will bo found in tho York vol. of tho ' Aiohtoologicftl Instituto,' 
and another, by the same writer, on the crypt of Heiham, in 
hia Bocauut of the fabrie of that church embodied In Ilaine's 
' Priory of Heibam,' vol. ii, (Surtecs Society.) An extract from 
thia iRtter aci^ouot. in which the two crypte are ctanpated will 
be (bund la the Appendix (A) to Part [. 
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mcnt, which shows tho gorm of a spire and pinnseles 
— (J.fl. Wdbran), — and rcnalling early work at Kitk- 
etall Ahhey. The ehaftB at tho angloa of tho windows, 
and the doorway (Plate VI.), with trofoilcd heading, 
and side shafts with foliated capitals (Plate Vll.). 
should bo noticed. This doorway eiomplifies the pecn- 
liar character of Roger's work better perhaps than any 
other port of the cftthudral. The capitals, very graceful, 
and almost Corinthian in detail, are eiipeciaUy note- 
\vorlhy. Above the eastern aisle of the tmneept was 
(as at Canterbury, before the fire of 1174, at Glou- 
cester, and in other great Kormau churches), a cbapel, 
which was destroyed when the triforiiun was altered 
throughout tho choir. The roof was then settled to 
tho present aisle. Archhishop Eoger's bafie monlding 
should be remarked, running round the transept and 
port of the choir. 

At tho cast end of tho church the massivo Decorated 
buttrcsBea between tho choir and aisles form the most 
striking feature. The windows, with their rich folia^ 
tions, are very fine esamples of early Decorated, and the 
whole comjioBition (see Plato IX. post) is finely con- 
ceived. Tho window in the gahle (above the east 
window) lights the space between the choir-vaulting 
and thereof. lu tho pinnacle of the south-east buttress 
is a remarkable place of concealment, or perhaps of ixa- 
piisonmcnt. (Every religious house had its " latcma," 
or prison for refcactory members. Sometimes, as at 
Fountains, there were several, of different degrees of 
severity.) On getting to the head of the stairs, which 
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wind np the buttroaa, no opening ia aeon ; bnt when 
what appcaTH to be the roof ia pushed ngaioBt, a trap 
door opens, through which tho prisoner miglit be thrnst 
into his narrow quartora. By the side of tho staiioase 
turret is a garderobc seat, ineorfcod within tho battle- 
ment of the roof of the Lady Loft. 

XVI. In tbo vestry and chapter-honao (Plate VIII.), 
remark tho Norman etring-oourse (Archbishop Eogor's 
work) which nins round botweeu tho earlier building 
and the Lady LoA. This latter is distingoished by its 
Biiuare-headed windows, the tracery of which is formed 
by intersecting arches. Under both tho vostry and 
chaptor-honee is a crypt, no donbt of Norman date. 
Owing to the fall of tho ground, a range of round- 
boaded windowB baa been obtained for tho crypt, giving, 
by tbo double tier of Norman lights, (tho second tier, 
in the cbapter-bonso, is of Archbishop Roger's time,) a 
poonliar character to the whole elevation. (In Flute 
VIII. those donblo ligbts are seen.) The western 
portion of tho crypt ia walled off, and naod for inter- 
ment, Tho eastci'U, until 1866, formed what was 
known oe tho bone-bouso, and was filled with an array 
of human relics reBombling the ossuaries attached to 
moat village churches in Brittany. Bonea and skulls 
were piled np in vast numbera on ita north aide; 
and for 3 feet benoath the sur&ce of tho ground the 
crumbling dust was that of the ancient inhabitants of 
Bipon. All these remains have been removed and 
buried. The vault of the crypt ia supported by 
square pillars, with plain capitals. These have been 
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Btrengtlieiied a.t a later period, as liave the Benu-e: 
vaulting ej^hoB thomsolvos— no doubt at the time wban. 
tho chaptor-honso was vaulted, and additional pTeeBun 
was introduced. The iriudowa have a double splajr^ 
outward and inward. This has been thought to laaik 
a Saxou building, but the piers are pUiulj of N'onuan 
iate.^ Over the door of the bone-house is the hea^ 
of a cross which ma; veiy well be Saxon. It WM 
found in 1833, in taking down a wall (temp. Heni^ 
YIII.) at the east end of the choir. 

Some thirteenth century BCpulchral slabs are col- 
lected under the east window. Near the Bouth tran- 
sept is a tomhstono with a curiouB epitaph for sis 
inlants. 

The cathedral is so closely surrounded with builib 
ings that it is difBcult to obtain a good view. Thoti 
however, from the churchyard, on the south-east sida, 
is striking and pictoresquo (Plate IX.). It embraoea 
also the oldoBt portions of the choreh, hcsidea mnoh of 
tho later additions. It is to be regretted that tbc 
churchyard is closed to the public; so that this, l^ 
for the best view of the cathedral, is not always to Ix 
studied at leisure. At a distance, and from the Ion 
hills about Itipon, the church rises finely above tbi 
city, and is a conspicuous mark from the hills whidi 
border tho great plain of York. 



« See the Appcudix (B) to Poit L 
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5 XIV. 

" Both Eddi and Prior Eicliani seom to have been especially 
struck with the apartmentB which Wilfrid constructed deep 
4owD below this church" [at Hex.hatn], "aud it may liave 
been that he firat introduced such Tcaturea in English churches. 
Eddi, speaking of the church, says: — 'oujua proiiiDditatem 
in terra cum domibua rairiflce politia lapidibna fuudatam,' 
&c. Richard speaks more explicitly of crypts, undec,{n)und 
oratorios, and winding passages. Of these, with their appur- 
tenant passages, only one is now known, and that so recently 
discovered as the year 1726, although moat probably it will 
be found at a future day to coinmunicate with another. What- 
ever position it niay have occupied with reference to its 
original superstructure, it was left by the Early English 
rebuildera' [of the Priory Churob] 'at the eastern esiteeinity 
of their nave. That portion of the churcli (the nave) is now 
destroyed, and the orypt is tlierefore now entered from the 
churchyard. There is no object of similar chancter in 
the kingdom, except one in the cathedral church of Ripon, 

which unquestionably owes its origin to St. Wilfrid 

The chapel of the crypt at Hexham is ratlier hirget than llMt 
of Itipon, XDcaEuring 13 feet 4 inches, by 8 feet, against 11 feet 
3 inches, by 7 feet 9 inches. It is also pUced much deeper 
in the ground, and is constructed almost entirely of slones 
brought from a Roman building, whereas the other is formed 
of tbo grit-stone of the country. In the one, Ihc cells at tho 
west end of the flanking pasfinges have triangular roofs ; in 
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tho other, the coUa are not defineil from the fflnnTea ^9^ 
archiat, and are covered with flat skines. At lleiham Lh« ( 
anii-obapid hna a borrel-vaull, at llijion a Ecmi-vaull only. 
Id tho one, twu passogca lead eastward, and one southward; J 
the other has but ono outlet (owarda the choir. In this crjrpt I 
the buaila of the oicheB are flat, and there arc none in tbe 4 
eastern wall ; in the other the; have semi-ci miliar beads ; and I 
there ie one on the north side of tbe spaco once occupied 'by 1 
tbe altar, and a larger ono above that space in the middle of I 
the wall. But bdtli tliecryptB haveobviously proceeded from J 
a common type, although the idea is more elaburaC«d ftt Hex- ■ 
liam than at Ripon. Both chajK-ls have their en tranoe« iaa 
the same poeitioiis. Id both, the semi-circular heads oF tiiQ'a 
doorways, which aro of tho same height — 6 feet 3 inches 
are cut out of horizontal Elabs. The pasiiagcfl in each ^ 
in width within an inch. Both have funuel-iike apci tures im 
the beads of tlie uiebes, and deep round basina ii 
In both, tlie notth-caBt nlohe is pierced through to the pov^l 
lage behind. Both have a small rectangular opening ii 
roof of (he anti-chapcl, which may have been connected by a 
duo with the floor of the church above ; and both havo bceu^ 
plastered throughout. 

" Irres]icctivD of tho general interest which must attach ta J 
this orypt as one of tho earliest and most curious of the Saxoit J 
Htructures that we possess, it IB rcmarhable from having b 
built almoet entirely of xtones which have been used in a 
earlier work. Two of these bear I!oman inscri[itionB, and tl 
rest are presumed to have bad the same origin. Evident^ 
they have been nsed here as tho most eligible niaterialB wbicj 
Wilfrid could command, and, as is shown by their position 
not for tlie sake of ornament or enriching the character of hu 
design." — ' Raiiie's Priory of Hesham,' vol. ii., pp. xxxv J 
xixvi., xxKvii. This account of the fabric of the Priory n 
coutributod by J. B. Walbraa, Esq. 
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The architectural history and lifttoa of the clifl|it«r-house 
and sncriaty, with the crypt beneath thom, are by no meaDS 
easily read. It seems tolerably certain, however, that the 
crypt, with the wall between it and the choir, belong to 
the Norman (the windoffi! of the crypt, with double Bplay, 
are of Early character) church of Archbiahop Thomas (1070- 
1100) ; that the vaulting of this crypt waa plain, having only 
traoBVerse arches of square section, supported on square piers 
of masonry ; and that it terminated in aa apse, These trans- 
verse arclies and [liora still romfiin. Archbishop Hogur took 
down this old church, only retaining the north wall and the 
crypt; above which he built his chapter-house. (The circular 
windows arc of Ihis dal«.) But he aluo secma Co have taken 
down the apse of the crypt, and to have rebuilt it from the 
ground, finishing the whole with a atone roof; and appa- 
rently considering that the orypt was not strong enough to 
carry the new building, he added the transverse vaulting 
ribd, and the pillars which carry them. The manner in 
which the transverse vaulting riba have been let into tho 
older square piers seems to prove this with suflicitntcleBrnesa. 
The ai>se has on the exterior Roger's base, of jerfectly Early 
English character, and contains a trefoil-headed window. In 
Llie fourteenth century the stone roof of lloger's chapter- house 
was taken off, and the present Lady Loft was carried up. 

ThuB much would appear tolerably oerlaii.. But whether 
the crypt wns lialow the rh'iir nl' lh<. tivst Norman chuivli, I'r 
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under the north aUIe, ia matter for diBciusitm. Tham wlw 
tiiiiik that it represents the choir, insist on the extreme im- 
prohahility that any other portion of the church wonW haiw 
heen so underbuilt. But, on the other hand, if it were under 
tho choir, in what part of the church was the Saxon crypt 
iocluded? It c«rtainiy would have been viilhin the Nortntn 
church, if it did not influence its sito and plan, as we know it 
did with the church of Archbishop Roger. The plan alao of 
the church at Hesham is distinctly influenced by the SlUUiC 
crypt 

To add to the difficulties, it bos been also suggosted tlist 
the Norman arcade against tbe norrh wall of the chapter- 
house is really built against the ex«irior face of Hoger'i eouth 
choir aisle ; the proof being a string-couise in the latter woA, 
partly cut away when tbe former was erected to aupport tbe 
vaulting. If this bo so, it would follow that when Boger 
huilt the choir the present chapter-houso and t 
dthei in ruins, or that he intended ti 
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PART II. 

earliest mention of Kipon occurs in the 
History' of Bede, who tells us that Alchfrid of Notth- 
Tunbria gave to the famous Wilfrid a curtain mouautery 
" in the place which ia called Irihrjpum," which a short 
time before ho had given tu the Scottish religions at Melrose.* 
The moaha of Melrose bad founded the mouostery at 
Bipon, and Cuthbert, the future saint of Lindisfame and 
Durham (see ' Durham Catliedml,' Ft. II.), bad there 
filled the office of "praapoaitus hoapitum," or " hostiller," 
whose duty it waa to receive aud provide Cor strangers.^ 
After the Ckiuncil of Whitby in €64, which established the 
Roman usages in opposition to those of the Irish Scots, 
Colmaiv,theScottishBishopofLiadisfanie, resigned his see ; 

• Forro Alehfrld maglBtrum babeas oraditionia ChriatianB 
Til&idum vlnun dw-ilesimum .... bujtu doctrinam omnlbna 
Scottorum tndllloDlbtu jure prEcGireadam sciebat; unde ci 
dcmavent monulerium quadraglnta familianim in loco qui 
dieltur iDhrTpum, qucm vidcllcoC locuin psulo&ntocla quiScotCoi 
•equsbaatur, in posscaaionem monnatcril dedcrat. Scd quia 1111 
pcHlmodum, data albl option?, magla looo dvdiiro qusm saam 
mataie coDaaetudincm, volcbaat, dcdic oum iUi, qii) dignim loco 
et dootdaam baberot, ot vittm. Beds, H. E., L. iil. c, 2'j. 

■• Beds, V. S. Cuthbcrtl. 
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and themonltaof Ilipoii, whoof coiirBO weroSeoW, lettB 
newly-planted colony and relurnLHl to Melroae. It 1 
either in the same year or very soon afterwarda tbot^ 
abandoned inonastiiry was granted to Wilfrid, 

It JB traditionally aascrtcd tbat Wilfrid was bora in the 
neighbourhood of Ili]x)n, and his jiarents are aaid to have 
been noble. At a very early age be proceeded to the 
court of the Northumbrian Queen Eaiiileds, who aeol bim 
to the monojjlcry of Lindiafamc. llience, after aome 
years, still aaaiiitcd by Eanlle^lo, he went to Erconbot, 
King of Kent, and in 652 left England on a pilgrimage to 
Homo, He was absent five years ; ])artly at Homo, and 
partly at Lyons. At Lyons he received the tonsure after 
the lloman fashion, from (it is Eiaid) the prelate Dalfinoa; 
and, at any rate, he returned to England fervently attached 
to [tomau usages in opposition to those of tlie Scots, in which 
he had been insti-uctcd at Lindiafaine. Alcbfrid was at 
this time ruler of Deira nndei bis father Oswi. He too 
hod become a follower of Ilome, and under bia auspices 
the synod was held at Whitby, at which Wilfrid appeared 
as the great champion of Rome, and which decided in his 
favour. Wilfrid then sceniH to have succeeded the Scots in 
their monastery at Ripon, He hod already been ordained 

On the death of Tudo, tiie successor of Colman, Wilfrid 
was i)ersuaded to accept the northern bishopric. He went 
(064) to France to receive consecration at the baoda of 
Agilbert, once Bishop of the West Saxons, and at that time of 
Paris ; was shipwrecked on the coast of Susaei on his return, 
and then found that Oswi of Northumbria bad retamed to 
the Scottish teaching, and had i)laced Ceadda in the north- 
ern Bee, (See ' York Cathedral,' Pt. IL) Wilfrid reUred 
to Ripon, but in 669 became Uisliop of Northumbria on 
Ceadda'a reaignatioa. (See ' York,' Pt. IL) Wilfrid 
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ftUndoned the see in C78. TIio hislory of his Buliseqnent 
wandei'inga need not bo told here. He 'bocanie at last 
Bishop of Hesham, and died October 1*2, 709, in tbo 
tiior.astery of Oundle, wliich he had himself establiBliod. 
At his own request his body was conveyed to Ri]>on for 
ioleiment. 

At Ripon, Wilfrid, soon after his eatablislimcnt in Urn 
fiee cf York in 6G9, tehuilt tlia cliiirch and monastery a few 
yards west of the site of the old Scottish church. " The 
oiilyaccount of the church left «a by Eddi, who resided and 
ministered within its walls, is that it was a 'basilica' 
couitriicted of wrought stones from the foundation, and 
tha'. divers pillrtrs and porticoes entered into its arronge- 
meit. The employment of stono instead of the usMal 
materials of wood and ttiatcb is a proof of the nniisnal 
chimeter of the building ; and the nllnsion to pillars and 
[lorticoeB suggestG the plan of a structure with side-aisles, 
ind not improbably a tr/insept ; a pwtiat copy, perhaps, 
of some basilica which had engaged hia prcfui'eiice in 
Prance or Italy, if there were no struoturps left, by the 
Hooans in Britain, and even in liia own own diocese, whicli 
lie was content to copy."* The dedication of this chnrch 
to St. Petor \:aa celebrated with unusual magnilioenoe. 
Tlio Kings Egfiid and ^Elwin were present, and the feast 
wiiich followed the dedication laaled for three days and 
(liroB nights. In nil probability (seo Pt. I., S5 i., xiv.>, 
citlicr Wilfrid or Bisliop Eadhcad built a second church 
at Ripon oa tlie site of the existing Cathedral. At any ratii 
the basilica which Eddiiia describes was, as Lcland tells 
11B, at some little distance from the Cathedral (see Pt. I., 
5 XIV, note), and was destroyed by Eadred in 04d. 

Among the monks of Ri[>on wore Willcbrord, tlio apostle 

of Frieslniid, who was educated here under Wilfrid, and 

<■ *8L Wilfrid and the Saxon Charch of Ripon.' By J. K. 

Walbran. Yorkahiro AroUitccturol Sooitty. Vul. V. Tart 1., 
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Stephen Eddi or EddiaB, the bic^rapher and cliaplaic of 
Wilfrid. Wilfrid's monks were moat probably lleaidio* 
tJncB, A body of Augustiniui Canons was in possessiMi at 
the time of the Domesdny Survey, udd remained atUched 
to tb« church until tho diasolution (sco Pt. I., S !■)■ 

In the year 676, after Archbishop Theodore bad d.vided 
the NortbutDbrian diocese into the four bishoprics of York, 
Llndislarue, Hexham, and Withi'rae (see * York,' Ft. IL, 
Wilfrid), he made (apjiarcntly after the abandonnneDt of 
his sue by Wilfrid) a furlherchango by appointing KjatHSB, 
who had returned from tho newly-en.'cted 8(« of Lhdisse 
or tjidnaci^stcr, to a diocese of which the see was fl^gad at 
]ti[ion. " Wo have no information as to the exteit of 
country placed under his jurisdictioo, but as the linLts of 
the see of York bounded it on the east, it is probable that 
much of the same district was assigned as that which cow 
cunstitutes the second BiBhoprio of Bipon."* Litth is 
rtoorded of Eadhcd, and the time of hia death ar resignatrnv 
is unknown. He had no successor; and the see of Itipm. 
remained in abeyance for more than a tliousand ycaTs, 
until, in 1636, in conaequonce of the Iteport of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, it was re-crccled. The dioceto 
now includes " that part of the county of York heretofore 
in the diocese of Chester, the deanery of Craven, and sucl 
pBrl« of the deanery of the Ainsty and Pontefract, in tha 
county and diocese of York, as lie to the westward of the | 
liberty of the Ainsty and the wapentakes of Baikstono 
Ash, Os};oldcro9S, and Staincross — a district conloining the 
great towns of Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, WakeQcld, and 
Huddersfield." 

The Bishops of Bipon, since this restoration of the see, 
have been — 

[a.d, 183G, translated to Durham 1856.] Chabjxs Thouas 
Long LEY. 

[A.D, 1867.] EoDERT Biokkhstbth. 

• J. R. Wulliriin, ut fiup. 
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CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 



PART I. 
listuru iinltr gitailg. 

I. Oabliblb, the BritisL Oaor Lnel (Caer-Luelid of 
NenBins), the Rohuiq Lngtibalia, was occupied by the 
Angliana of Northumbria after their coniiuest of the 
British kingdom of Cnmbria; and at least one reli- 
giouB houBe had been eetablished in the city before 
it was laid waste during the ravages of the Northman. 
^Vhen William the Eod visitod the site in 1092, it 
ia said to have been "dosort" for more than two 
hundred yeara' William " restored the town, and 
raised the castle ; and drove out Dolphin, who before 
had mled the land there, and gaiTiaoned the castle 

with his own men And very many country 

ioQi with wives and with cattlo ho sent thither, there 
to dwell and to till the land."" A certain Woltor, a 
wealthy Norman priest, who had followed tho Con- 
queror to England, was made governor of the new 
town and castle. He began to build a ohuroh in 

• "A Dunia pegnDie ante oo, aonoB dimlo, et UMjue ad id 
tempuB maOBit desertu ." — Flar. Wiyorn. 
» Baxoa Oluouicle, ad aun. 1092. 
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tirmour of llio BlcBPod Virgin, intending to found s 
collogo of aocular citnoiiB in connexion with it. Tlufl 
v/tiH pruTuntcd by his dontli. Unt the cbarcfa wu 
complotod by Honry I. ; at the iuetance, it is said, of 
Adolulf. tho Hocond Prior of Noetel in Yorkshire, ft 
bouiui uf AiigiiBtiniaa canuiiR wLicb Lad been esU- 
bliiiliud in 1121.° In 1133 tho see of Carlisle was 
ftiuiidod. Adolulf Ivociimo the first bishop ; the charcb 
uf St. Mary bocaiuo tho catliodrol ; and, Inetead of 
soQiilur, Aiignatininn caiiona wero'placod in tho monaBtio 
hiiildingR.'' GorliHlo was tho only cathedral in Siig> 
land (luul tliuroforo in Christendom') the epUcopol 
tihaftor of which conBistod of Augustinions. 

II, Ancient aitlhority for the urcbitectnral history 
of Oiirliiilo Cathudrol is so Ecanty that it can hardly 
bo naid to osiet at all. Fi'uni an indidgonce recorded 
ID tho register of John lo Romoyn, Arcbbiehop of 
York, nud dati-d in 1286, wo learn that the church 
kul BOino time boforo boon " destroyed " by fire' 
This "dostiHction" can only have ombraced the choir, 

' Huilwta (do EplBC CulooL), who rites no Butbority, and 
wli.> rniifmimU Adululf, Iho BoconJ PHnr of Nosld, with Bait 
Aitliivc, tlio lint Prior, mid Iho foui)>Icr of tbo hoxuc 

' TIio AiigualiiiianB niny pnaailily huve liccn cBtabliafaod at 
Ciirlislu by Adulolf btToie tins foimdatioii of the ace i bnt Uiis is 



• Tha houBea ttttachod to all otlier monottic caUic-dr&Ia in 
Hnf-IuDd wpro DonL-dictiao. If tiiere wsi ever an instanoe on 
Uii'Guntii)cnt(uid tlii> la duubtnU) of a monaBteiy attached to a 
atUiodiuI, it itl^ vos Bonedictitia. 

' ThU entty in tho nguter (dated April 33, ISSG) ia ■ 
tit>acdbylUiiie,'LivesortheAichbiihopaof Vurk,' voL Lp.9 
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which tma a Bocond time, and moro complotoly, ruined 
by fire in 1292. An indulgence in coneoqucnco was 
isBued by Archbishop Molton in 1318. In 1342 the 
revenneB of Soworby and Addingham were allutted by 
Bishop Kirkby as a fabric fund. The registor of 
Bishop Welton (1353—1362) records that the build- 
ing of the choir woa in progrcBti, and that collectors 
of alma for the fabrio wont aa usual throughout the 
diocese. The registor of Bishop Apploby (1363 — 
1395) reeorde the completion of tho ohoir. The north 
transept had been greatly injured by tho fire of 1293, 
and was afterwards rebuilt. It suffered again by fire 
in 1392, and was thou restored by Bishop Strickland 
(1400^1419), who also rebuilt the contrul tower above 
tho roof. 

With the assistance of thcee dates, and &om a 
careful examination of the building itself, it may bo 
concluded that early in tho thirteenth century the 
Korman choir (probably much smaller than that 
which now eiiets, see g iv.) was taken down, and that 
the building of a new choir, on the plan and founda- 
tions of tho present, was commenced. It is not pea- 
Bible to determine with certainty at what time, or by 
whom,' this Early English choir was begun. Mr. 
Ayliffo Poole suggests that Bishop Hugh {1219— 1223) 
was the founder. Mr. 0. H. Purday assigna the be- 
ginning, and perhapB tho design, of the new building 
to Bishop Silvester of Everdon (1247— 1254).* How- 
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evor tliis jnny bo, it is certain that tha fires — bofinS 
1286 and in 1202— greatly injured, or in the usual 
mDnastio pbroeo "doGtrofod" the choir. The aiala 
voUb, and eome othor portions, oscapod on both occ&- 
eions ; and the main orcodo roceivod its present form 
after 1292." Tho work then remained for some time at 
a standstill ; and it was not nntil the latter half of the 
fourteenth century that the triforium and clereebny, 
the eaHt«m wall and the roof, were added, ao em l»« 
complete the choir. 

Only a portion of the Norman naTe remains, ■ 
this, now eerving as a parish church, is careful 
walled off from the cathedral.' A tradition, support 
by little or no authority, asserta that tho greater parfcfl 
of the nave was destroyed by tho Scottish gener 
Leslie, dnring and after tho long siege of CarUele ii 
lCil-15.^ The church, at any rate, seems to han 

(in the Arcbitccluro of CiLrtiatc CathcJraJ,' CarltBle, 1859. 
Punlaj was supemitoiiileilt of tbo works durjog tlio leitoratkl 
and liod the best opportunities for making bimsclf Q 
acquabtod with the building. The judgmeot of tbe Bev. I 
AyliSb Foole, as to tlie fonudution of tbe choir, ij 
nnd important timt it is giTDD at length in an Appendix 4 
Part. I. 

^ See port, § vn. 

< It ia gitatly to be wished that this port of tbe e 
bailding should be teatored to tbe cstbodml. It was vallBd 
after the civil var, when the naves of some other Bnglii 
CHthLdrala suffered tbe same fate, and were coaverted into p 
cliuTchcs. The biographer or Seth Ward, Disbop of Exeter W 
the lostoration, records hia removal of tbe " mighty Bab^lot 
wall " which had divided that cathedral into two parts. 

'■ It is said that the materials were u«od to conatruot g 
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a from fire about this time ; since Fuller, wliose 
'Worthies of England' was published in 1662, there 
flftja that the cathedral "may pasa for the emhleme 
of the Militant Chmch, black but comely, still bearing 
in the complexion thereof the remaining signes of its 
former burning."' Prince Charles Edward, during 
his stay at Carlisle in 1745, nominated a certain James 
Cappoch to the see, and installed him in the cathe- 
draL (See Part II,, Bishop Fleming.) The Jacobite 
gairieon of Carlisle were disarmed mid confined in the 
cathedral under guard. Much mischief, it is probable, 
was then done in the church. " A beam lately taken 
down from the nave-roof was covored with shot h^ 
imbedded in its suiface." " 

Extensive reBtorations and repairs of the church 
were commenced in 1853, and completed in 1857, 

houses in the t«iFn, and timt '' this fact was pioved during the 
demohtion of the fish market id 1858, by the diBcovety of many 
fragments of moQldcd work, &B., brought from the cathedral." — 
0. n. Furday. But at what time these frogmeutB were bo 
brought doea not Bpj)eBr, The cathedral walla near the ground 
were (before the restoratlonB) much dieSgured by musket b:il1s 
nnd Bhot; aud many of the monldiuge ebowed, on close esaniinn- 
tion, that the aaldicry had amused tiiemaelres with flriug at 

> Worthies, Cumberland. Fuller ia somewhat mote landatory 
than certain ' oCBcera ' who vjijit{>d many of tho English catbr- 
drals in 1631. " The nest day woo rcp&yr'd to ther Cathedrail, 
■vr^ is nothing eo fayre and stately aa thosQ wo had aeene, buL 
more like a great wildo country church ; and as it nppoar'd oiil,- 
wardly, bo wob it inwardly, ne'er beautified nor adcrn'd una 
whit" ■ C. H. Furday. 
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ludcr tho direction of Mr. Kwan Christian, arohite 

of tlie EccleeiaEti<^al CommtHBi oners. The ci%t waa>] 

15,000t The cathedral is built thronghout o 

stone from the neiglibouthood ; white or grey in thai 

Nomuui portions, red in the choir. 

in. In accordance with its hifitnry, eo far a 
beon aecertnined, the osisting cathedral displays poiya 
tions of various dat^. 

Norman (1032—11309) — Sonth transept. Piers o 
central tower. Portion of the naTe, now Bt, Mary*i^ 
Church, 

Earhj English (1219— 1260 ?)— Walls and window 
of choir aisles. St. Catherine's Chapel. Portions a 
main arcade ? 

Early Decorated (Geometrical, 1292) — Portions of ttid-fl 
main oioade of choir (the capitals were carved later). 

Late Decorated (CWm7inear, 1353—1395) — UppeEl 
part of choir. East end and roof. 

Perpendicular (1400—1419) — Upper part of tower. 

Every part of the cathedral is interesting ; but the 4 
flamboyant, or late Decorated work, is the especial I 
distinction of Carlisle ; and the oast window, which is J 
of this period, is perhaps the most beantiful in tho I 
world. 

The cathedral is commanded by the castle, bnt i^M 
itself on high ground. The absence of a nave is o^fl 
course the first point which strlkeB the visitor ; bnt I 
the beauty and grace of the remaining portion, crowned I 
by its central tower, and surrounded by the picturcsqae J 
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remains of tho monaatiu buildingB, soon dmwB atten- 
tion to itself. Trees and green sveard, on tho south 
side cHpcciaUy, add not a little to tlio effect, con- 
trasting OS they do with tho dark red atono of the 
cathedral. There is a good view of the cathedral 
&om the castle, whence it is Been to riee well over the 
town, with the border hills beyond it. An oiccUout, 
and, indeed, the boat, general view of both castlo and 
cathedral ia that from the churchyard of Stonwii, a 
STibnrb on tho north bank of tho Edon. This ehui'oh- 
yard marks the aite of a small Roman ontwork; and 
it was by the road hare deacendiug the hill tlint 
Scottish Boldiora and forayera, the "host" led by thu 
Bhtck Douglas and the Highlanders of 1745, ap- 
proached tho walls of "morry Carlislo." From Stan- 
wix the city is seen beyond the river, backed by tho 
dietant outline of the Oomberland mountains. Car- 
lisle huB becomo a mannfactui'ing town, and tho catho- 
dral itaelf auflcra &om the cloae proximity of tall 
chiioneya, and tho incessant atir and tumult of a great 
railway Btation. But the ancient asaoeiationfl of thu 
place cannot be destroyed. Gastlo and cathedral alike 
bear witness to days when, if tho enn shone fairer on 
Carlisle wall than at preaont, biahop and caatellan 
were seldom allowed to foryct their position on tho 
limit of the English march. 

IV. Tho cathedral ia entered through the smih 
trauKi-pt. The portal, richly and elnburately sculpturod, 
is entirely modem ; and, howovor in keeping with tho 
rji of the choir, it has nothing in eoranion with 
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the Norman portion of the church. The windc 
above it is also modern. 

The transit, hero entered, is very ahallow, 
jectiiig only one bay beyond the choir aisles. £ 
lofty, and narrow, its effect is altogether nnosnaL 
the eagt side, a. Norman arch with zigztig above it, a 
piers having plain cushionod capitale, opens to I 
choir aisle. Sonth of this, a plain and massive Nora 
arch, of ttro orders, opens to St. Catherine's Chape 
(Bee § yl). The lower part of this arch is closed h 
late Decorated screen-work of great beauty, and d 
serving special attention (§ vi.). The chapel, as i 
now exifite, is of later dat«; bnt each transept I 
originally a square Nomuin chapel projecting from in 
and opening beyond a single arch. A similar arrange 
ment, hut on a larger scale, is traceable in the Norn 
transepts of Worcester Cathedral, bat is not vei 
usual. In the wall between the aisle and the chape 
is a pointed doorway, formerly opening on a ^ 
which was closed during the late restorations, 
water was raised by a windlass, and the arch wat 
tected by a door with a massive bar. A similar wd! 
regularly formed, and with sides of squared stone 
exists in the north transept, bnt has long been c 
Besides supplying water for the use of the chni'el 
such wells may have been of especial service i 
churches, which, like this of Carlisle, served t 
of refuge for the inhabitants in case of suJdi 
or foray." (See pogC, Plate I.). 
■ III the navo of Harden Churcli, Horetonlaliire, 1 
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The triforinm above 8t, Catherine's OHapel bas a 
plain, ronnd-headed opening. The inner plane of the 
olerestoi7 is of three arches, teating on Bliafta nith 
oarred capitals. The back of the central arch alone 
is pierced by a round-headed window. 

On the »outk side, all except the actual wall ia 
modem. The west side shows an arch, now closod, 
but once opening to tho navo aisle. It is of the same 
general character as that opposito, as arc the triforinm 
and olerostoiy above it. The whole of this west wall 
is greatly ont of the perpendicular, owing to the dis- 
placement of the piers of the Nomtan tower. The 
tower, no donbt, like most towers of the Norman period, 
had sunk and become insecure before the firo of 1S92 
{see § n.); after which it was rebuilt by Bishop 
Strickland (1400—1419). Btrickland retained the 
Nonnan piers; but those which rise above them, of 
about equal height, with foliaged capitals, aio, like 
the vaulting which thoy Buppott, Perpendicular. On 
the capitals of the eastern aich are carved the badges 
of the Percy family — the crescent and fetterlock— 
perhaps to commemorate contributions for its ereotiofl 

protected by rtonewort, and called Bt Etbelborffl well. It ia 
Baid to ariao bom tlie Bpot in vbioh the body of St. Gthelbort 
WRB first interred. TLore U a weU in BL Pstrick'B Outhedral, 
Dubliu. In tho ohoir of the charch of St. Bloi, at Ronon, ia a 
well, which gave rise to a proverb still in ose there: "It ia oold 
oM the chain ot the well of St Eloi." The Bonth tmnBept of 
Batiabon Oathedrul contains a well, the etonework protectlog 
which it sontptnred with flgnreB of Our Safiour and tlie woman 
of Samoiia. See * Notes and Qnerita,' 3rd seriee, vol. siL 
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mode by tho famous Hotspur, who was at this tilBB 
GoTernor of Carlisle and Warden of the MarchML 
Oa tho woBt siilo of the towor aro the rose and 
escallop sholl^ — badges probahl; of the Docros and 
NeTiUoa, 

In tho north Iranti^, the Norman arch, once opening 
to tho navo aislo, remains. There is an Early English 
window in tho west wall, but the rest is entirely 
modem, and of Decorated ohoioctcr. Before noticing 
it, it will be hotter to pass &om tho cathedral into St. 
Mary's Church, whore the remains of the nave may be 
examined, bo for as high pows and galleries will permit. 
Only two bays exist, the piers of which are circular 
and very large, carrying plain round arches. Tho 
capitals on the north side are plain; those on the 
south have a leaf ornament. SemioLTCular waU^shafts 
mn up to the bottom of the trifurium, which has in 
each hay a wide, open, plain aroh, pierced in the onter 
wall for light. The clerestory resembles that of the 
Bouth transept. The arohoa ncnroet the tower are 
crushed out of place, and the aisle wall is much out of 
the perpendicular. Both nave and transept are said 
to have been covered with high pitched timber roofs." 

The whole of this Norman work is very plain and 
massive, agreeing well with the period (between 1092 
and about 1130) at which it was erected. Tbe Kormau 
church was, as we know, complete before the creation 
<tf tbe BOO in 1153. The nave consisted of eight bays, 

■ In this church of St. Muy, Sit Walter Bcott 
Uugoiet Obulotte Caipentei, December 21, 1797. 
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■nd mnat have been grand and atrildng from its sevoro 
rimplicity.- The typo is not that of Dnrham, which 
wnR in building at tho eamo time, although the Gnor- 
mons piers of both cathedrals have something in com- 
mon ; nor con it be said to bo that of tho oaatom 
oathedrals. Tho great circnlar piers of Malvern and 
of Fershore more resemblo those of Oarliale, but are 
loftier. The Norman choii was of smallor extent than 
that whiob now exists, and probably terminated east- 
ward in an apse.'' 

V. Betuming to the transept, tho later additions 
and alterations have to be noticed. Tho north transept 



f This is tho judg;niciit of Mr. 0. H. Puiday, aupcrintcndcnt 
of tlio iTotks during tlie rtatomtion of the Catbodral. He adds, 
"MoKt writers upon thie Bubjcot are, howover, of a. different 
opiajon, imd Mr. BiltlagB . . , nferring to a ronnd-headed 
arabwa; at the eaiit end of tha preaoat ohoir, now blocked up, 
■Bfs, ' From this it la certain that tho preBent cast end wna tho 
extent of the NoinuiD cathedral.' Tho luchwuy in quoBtioti, 
however, exhibits no (nuio of Norman workmanahip, but, on the 
coatruiy, ie clearly of Inter date. Tlio round arch, in tbla case, 
fomiB no criterion of ita dale, la, oltLough one of tho great 
cbaroctcrietio featurca of tlio Norman style, it was occBslonnllj 
used long after tho pointed arch hod been univBraallj adopted. 
Indoed, we have other exampica of ita employment in the choir. 
Mr, BiUinga also stnlea that tho south aiele of the choir was 
wider than tho present one; bat our rcBtorations have disoloBcd 
a portion of tho Norman wall iu tho angle near St. Catharine'a 
Gbapel, which proves that tt vroB of tho some width. Tho 
length of the original eluiir, according to my plan, would be 
SO feet, the tower 35 foot square, and the uave 111 feat long; 
BiTing a total of 256 feet oa the intsmnl length of the Norman 
oathednd," — Laiure on tlie Arcliilecluic of Carlide CaHieilrai, 
OOflialo, 1S39. 

O 3 
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vfBB, as has already boen eoid, rebuilt by Bishop Btriek- 
laiid at the beginning of tfao fifteenth oentuiy ; but its 
north end has been again rebuilt dnriiig the late resto- 
rations. The large window, of geometrical character, 
bos been filled with stained glass, as a memorial of five 
children of Dr. Tait, the present Bishop of London. All 
five died of scarlet fever between March 6 and April 9, 
1858, at which time Dr. Tait held the Deanery of 
Carlisle. In the west wall the Early English win- 
dow (late in design and showing plate tracery) is filled 
with stained glass, as a memorial of the fioverend 
Walter Fletcher, Chancellor of Carlisle, who died in i 
1846. The end of the transept is railed ofT, and fornu I 
the Consistory Court. Outside the rails, ac^oimng the 1 
arch of the choir Bislo, ie an altar-tomb, with a dab of I 
black marble, bearing the inscription — " The tomb I 
of Simon Senhouae, Prior of Carlisle in the reign <d 1 
Honry VII. The original inscription being lost, Uie I 
present plate was substituted by the senior male branch I 
of the Sonhouse femily, A.n. 1850." 

The arch opening to the choir aisle is Decorate 
Tho Norman arch of the Norroaa choir aisle is e 
built up in the wall between the present aisle and t 
entrance to the oboir. (See g vii.) 

Among the monumental tablets in tho north transept | 
isonewithaheadin medallion for M.L. Watson, scalp. I 
tor; diedl847. ThereisoIsooneforBobort AnderBon, I 
" the Cumberland Bard," who died in 1833; and ob»I 
for Bir George Fleming, Bishop of Carlisle (1735— fl 
1747). In the west wall, protected by glass, is a b 
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with Rnnio infioription, fonnd in ite present position 
diu'iug tho restoration. Tho words are — "Tolfihn 
ytaita thasi lynr a thisi etain." " Tolfilin wroto those 
nmea on tUs stone," The runes are Norse, not Anglo- 
Saxon. The latter are scarco in England, but Norse 
nineB are still scarcer." Tho inscription is not sepul- 
chral. There have been three or four Tolfihna or 
Dolphins connected with Carlisle and its neighbour- 
hood, and a chief of that name was govemor here when 
William IL restored the town. (See anle, § i.) " Pos- 
sible it is that Toltihn of Carlisle, proud of his Norse 
descent, hod cherished the memory of his ancostors and 
their modo of writing; and it may well ho that, upon 
one of the stones lying ready for tho building of tho 
south transept of the cathedral, ho may, ndth the sharp 
pick of one of the workmen, have inscribed this memo- 
rial of his name.'" The date of tho inscription niiiy, 
however, bo tho tenth, eleventh, or twelfth century. 
"Yraita," it is suggested, may bo a Cumbrianism for 
the Icelandic "ritodi" (wrote). 

VL Tho beautiful screen-work (Plato I.) in the 
lower part of tho arch opening to St. Catherine's Cha^ 
is said to have boon addod by Thomas Gondibour, who 
booomo Prior in 1484; but tho designs ore decidedly 
characteristic of the flowing rather than of tho Perpen- 
dicular period. They are, at any rate, of extreme 

1 On Uio foot at Briilekirk, in Cumberland, is as inscription 
in lliu Anglu-Saxun Iungu»go, but written with Norse ruiioB. 

' On an insctiption in Bdiuo letters in Culislo Qitiii^dral, 
hy Edward Ohnrlton, EJiq., M.D, — Ardncologla ^liana, now 
■orlea^ ToL ill. 
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grace and boaufy.* 8t Oatherine'a Chapel is of late 
Early Engliah, or Early Decorated character. There 
are eomo fiae brackets of foliage in the soffite of the 
arch bcttveen the obapel and the choir aiale. Tho 
chapel itself iB non used as the chonaters' vestry. A 
staircaBo aacouds from it to an npper room, in which 
aro Bome tilea and fragments of sculpture (some of 
the Roman period), found during the risstoration ; but 
not the " comu oliumeum," laid on the attar by Henry 
I. when he endowod tho cnthodral — a Tonorablo relic 
long prosorred hero, but which baa altogether disap- 
peared. 

VII. Through a low portal in the woodwork of the 
stalls the choir is entered. This portal is in the north- 
weat comer of the choir ; and it will bo seen that the 
oafitem tower arch fills only a portion of the west end 
of tho choir, a flat wall projecting awkwardly beyond it 
on the north aide. This is owing to the enlargement of 
the choir after the first great fire, toward the middle 
of Hm thirteenth contnry. The space which hod before 
boon filled by tho north choir aisle was then taken into 
tho ehoir itself, and a now aisle was added, boytmd the 
ancient foundations. This was probably owing to wont 
of room on tho south aide, where the conventual 
buildings pressed on the church ; but tho result is to 

■ TliBSo and other poitions of the noodwork in the catbE^d^Bl 
are figured in ' lUuulrationH of Geometric Imccr; from the Panel- 
ling belonging to CatUslo Calheiiral,' by R. W. BilliiigH, foL, 
Loodon. 1818. Thin work conaiBtH of twenty plates, each giving 
a single panel of screen work, and the mode of drawing it, 
Tbirtcou of these pluli.-8 are from the Cliapol of St. Catherine alone. 
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diafignre veiy nnpleasanQy the view from the east end 
of the choir. 

The first improeBion on entering the choir (Fkte II.) 
IB pToduccd by its rich and unnsual colouriiig. The 
warm red of the eandstono — the roof blue, powdered with 
golden Btars — tho great east window filled with Btainod 
glaBs, and tho dark oak of the stalls — make up a picture 
that enforces attention bol'ure the architectural details 
— the noblo main ftrcadoj or tho graceful tracery of the 
east window — can rooeivo their due tulmiration, Tho 
ohoir of Carlisle Is, architoeturnlly, in no reepect info* 
rior to the choir of any other Engligh cathedral of the 
Decorated period ; and it may be queetiouod whether, 
in the two features already mentioned, it is not entitled 
to tho first place. 

Tho choir is of eight bays ; the two cstrome bays, 
east and west, aro narrower than the ethers, and the 
mouldings of tho eastcrmnost arches die into the wall 
on either sido of the great window. Tho presbytery is 
raised by two steps above the choir, and tho eaetem- 
most bay, in which stands tho altar, by three. The 
piers of the main arcade aro Early Decorated ; and the 
whole orcado was certainly brought into its present form 
after the fire of 1992, The capitals of the piers, howoTer, 
must have been at first unworkod, since their beautiful 
Bculptnro is of the Ourrilinear (late Decorated) period. 
Thoro can be no doubt as to tho date of these piers and 
capitals ; but the arches which thoy carry offer somo 
difOoulty, and their monldiuga and dog-tooth ornament 
can only be explained by supposing that the Early 
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Engliah ttnbm were nnderboilt after tlie fin of 19M.* 
or that, in the rebailding, iid earlier style wvs adopted 
for this portion of the arcade. Bishop Wkltox (1353 
—1362) and Bishop Afplkbt (1363—1395) earned 
on the work with tnoch zeal ; and the apper part of Uw 
choir (triibriam, clerestory, and roof), togethar with the 
east end, must bo Bflsigned to this period (1 353 — 1395). 

VIII. The main arcade of the choir deserves special 
attention. The piers are octagonal, with lai^ei 
at the cardinal points, and smaller between. Thewl 
Booondary shafts are ribbed. All are of red a 
The bases have a deop and very eSbctive boUow mould- 
ing. The arches which these piers support are ■mry 
gracefal, sharply pointed, of thoroughly Early Engliah 
character, and ore mnch enriched with the dog-tooth ; 
largo in tho inner moulding, smaller in the label or 
exterior. Tho masonry of tho main piers and of the 
wall abovo, np to tho base of the triforiom, is mom J 
ovon and regular in its couisoa than that of the upper I 
fitagoB. 

Tho capitals of the piers and the small beads at the 
intersections of the arches were probably soulptnred 
after tho work was recommenced by Bishop Weltou. 

' Thia ia tbo jadgment of Mr. Ajliffe Poole, 
hesitate lo Bay that the choir nrcndee are Decorated np to ai 
iaoludiDg the capitals, then thnt the arches aie Earl; Bi 
and the trifbriurn and olcroatory Decoiatod again, Ce., I b 
that an Early English orcado was nndnriaSl with pien 
overbttltt with triforium, &□., of the next Btjrie— the Early B 
being Hugh of Beauliou'a— tlio real the resullB of the f 
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The foliage of the capitals, very aharp and efibctive, iB 
certainly of flowing character, although here and there 
it retains the more decided natnroliam of the earlier 
period. Mingled with the foliage are various small 
figures of men, animals, and monsters, all curious and 
interesting. Some of these represent the seasons. On 
tho eaBtermnost pier of the south side is a three-faced 
giant, eating at once with two of his months; and on 
tho adjoining pier a wingod creature, whose tail ends 
in a serpent's head, which twists round and bites the 
human bead of the monster. The small heads at the 
intersections ore good and characteristic. Marking 
tho division between choir and presbytery is, south, a 
projecting dog-headed figure, and, north, the head of 
a quoen. 

The triforinm has three arches in each bay (except 
tho eastern and wostommoBt, which havo only two), 
filled with Curvilinear tracery. Tho clerestory hoA a 
double piano ; the inner of three lofty arches (that in 
the centre being tho highest}, with a parapet in frimt, 
pierced with quatrefoils. In th« oxterior plane are 
three fine windows, filled with Curvilinear tracciy. 
Brackets of foliage, springing from the base of tho tri- 
forinm, support triple vaulting shafts, ringed at the 
baso of the clerestory parapet, and having foliaged 
capitals. Tho sculpture is fine, but is far more con- 
ventional than that of the piers. 

The remarkable coiling of the choir was concealed 
in 1764 by a vaulting of plaster. This has huppily 
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been removed, and the wooden ceiling, thoroughly and 
well restored, has boon painted imder the direction of 
Mr. Owen Jones. The original coloaring was red and 
green; and it is somewhat to be regretted that the 
restoratioQ was not as atrictl; conservative here aa in 
the woodwork itself. The eeiling ia " semicircnlar iu 
form, boarded, and divided into square panels byi 
moulded ribs, with carved bosses at the intereection& . 
From the feet of three of tho main ribs project 
are usually called hammer beams, terminated by Iar( 
angels, and connected with the vaulting shafts by 
pieces and curved ribs. Aa far as I am aware, 
no other ancient example existing where the bam: 
beams are introduced in a similar manner, and it et 
difficult to conjecture the purpose they were intendi 
to serve. Mr. Billings saggests that lamps were si 
ponded from them," " This is possible ; hut the g( 
effect of these projections is at least doubtful^ and 
far as they are concerned, it is hardly to be dei 
that the ceiling of Carlisle should serve aa i 

IX. Tho east end of tho choir is almost enti 
filled by the window. (See Phkte U. and the Froi 
tispiece). Of this, the jambs, with their slendar 
shafts and capitals of foliage, may perhaps be of 
earlier date than the tracery, and possibly belong to the 
same period OS the main arcade of the choir. The tracery 
should probably be assigned to the episcopate of Bishop 
Appleby {13G3— 1395). The stone-work of all this 
■' C. H. Furdaj. 
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part is entirely new, althongh it reproduoes moet 
miuutolf the original design. 

This famous window has in ita lower part more lights 
or divisions (they are nine in number) than any other 
Decorated window in eiistonco. Its npper portion 
exhibits (we may here adopt without reserre the judg- 
ment of Mr. FergUBSon) " tho most beautiful design for 
window tracery in tho world. All the parts are in such 
just harmony the one to tho other — tho whole is so con- 
structively appropriate, and at tho same time so artistic- 
ally elegant — that it stands quite alono, even among 
the windows of its own age." ' Tho sonth window of 
the great transept in Lincoln Cathedral (ci're. 1360) is 
nearly of the same data and chorooter ; but, " though 
eitremely beautiful, it wants tho perfect subordination 
which is so satisfactory in tho oiamplo at Carlislo."' 
The west window of York, inserted by Archbishop 
Melton (1317 — 1340), has generally been regarded as 
a more serious rival of the Carlisle window. It is not 
so large, and, according to some critics, it is more com- 
plotely " one vast design, of which no part is perfect 
without the rest." ' It is no doubt earlier in date than 
the east window of Carlisle, (See York Cathedral, 
Pt, I. § XI.) The west window of Durham (see that 
Cathedral, Ft I. § xii.) was tho work of Prior Forcer 
(1341—1874), and was partly copied from that of York. 

• "HiBlory of Arcliileituris.' The tracoiy of tliie window ia 
Baid to bo cumpoHcd uf BU piecu), struck fruni 2B3 cuiiUeii, 
' FergiUBon, id. 
■ Poole and Hugnll, Yoik Catliodiul, p. US, 
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It IB, bowoTor, by no means so fine ; and if Carlisli; 
must be placed highest, York is nnqoGstionftbly entitled 
to a position of but alight inforiority. 

The stained glass which fills the tncery of this win- 
dow is ancient, dating from the tojgn of Bichord H, 
and ropresonta the Besorreotion, the Last Judgment, 
and tho Now Jerusalem, The glass in the lower li^bts 
is by Habdhah, and was placed in the window in 1861 
as a memorial of Bishop Percy, who died in 1856. 
Tho subjects arc from the Life of our Lord, having Qie 
Crucifixion in the oenti«. Tho modem glass, although 
good, contrasts not too agreeably with the ancient ; but 
its blue colouring sssistB in subtluing the brilliance of 
the gorgeous ceiling, which, without sncli a foil, would 
be somewhat oppressive , 

X. The viow, looking west, is spoilt by the 
projecting wall on tho north side of the tower arch 
ante, g vii,). Tho organ, by Willie, and elaborately 
diapered by Hardman, fills the arch itself from side to 
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The gtalh, with thoir canopies, which occnpy the 
three wostemmost bays of tho choir, ore tolerably good, 
but are by no means eqnal to the very fine wood-wori: 
at Chester or at Manchester. Like the stalls in those 
cathedrals, they are of late Pei-pendicular date, and 
are said to have bean erected by Bishop Strioklaxd 
(1400—1419). The elbows of the stalls at the north- 
wcBt and south-west angles are carved with the head of 
a king, apparently representing Henry IV, The sub- 
sellia are iudifforcntly ecolptured, chiefly showing gn^ 
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teeqneB and fighting mouBtorB. The tabernncle-work 
above is assiguod to Prior Haitliwaite, atkir the year 
1433.' 

The weBteTnmoBt bay of the presbytery, on the north 
Bide, IB closed by a fine soreen, erected, between 1642 
and 1547, by Lancelot Salkeld, the le^t Prior and first 
Doon. "Here the Gothic element ia ecarcoly per- 
ceptible, moat of the carving being a revival of classio 
forms and ideas." '' In the npper pouelB are the 
initials L. S. (Lancelot Salkeld) and D. C. (Decanus 
Carleolensis). Tho rest of tho woodwork in the 
choir, including the bishop's throne and the pulpit, 
dates &om about tho middle of the last century. 

On the floor of the choir ia the large brass of Bishop 
Bell (1478—1495). Tho figure is fully vested, and, 
what is nnusnal before the Beformatiou, holds a book. 

XI. Through Prior Salkeld's screen we pass into the 
north c/iotV aisle. Here the fine bases of the main piers 
are well seen, and &om this side also the Bculpture of 
the capitals should be examined. A broad Btono plinth 
with panelled fi'ont extends between the bays, and on 
it the stalls rest. 

The north wall of the aisle is of late Early English 
character (circ, 1230). The windows, of two lights, 
with their alendor shaflis, deep mouldingB, and hollows 
filled with small dog-tooth, are very good. (They 
should be compared with the windows, also Early 
English, but later, in the western bays of tho south 
Itjale. It will bo seen that a considerable advance in 
• 0. H. PurUay. ' Id. 
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the Btyle waa mode when the thick wall between fte ' 
lights woa replaced by a light miiUioB.) Triple ranlting 
aliaCta rise between each bay ; and the outer arch mould- 
ing of the windows is oontinaod in each bay, aad on 
either aide, down to tbo top of the capitals of the vault- 
ing BhaftB. In each window the capitals of the central 
ahafts aro enriched with leafage ; the others are plain. 

In both aisles, the third boy from the oast (in- 
eluding tho bay of the retrochoir), was altered by Prior 
GondiboQT (1484), who replaced the Early Englith 
lights by a large Perpendicular window. These win- 
dowB, with very doubtful judgment, since they were 
andont insertions and marks in the history of the build- 
ing, have been remoTod during the late reatorations, 
and their place boa been filled by Korly English work, 
of the same dedgn as the rest of the aisles. 

Below the windows runs a Te^ grocefhl wall arcade, 
of foor foliated arches in each hay. The vaulting of * 
the aisle is plain qnadriportite, and seems to have been | 
oonstracted, probably with earlier materials, after tie i 
fire of 1292. This Early English character ends east- 
ward in the last bay of the choir aisle. The extreme 
eastern bay belongs to the retrochoir ; and in this, the 
lower arcodo, the window above, and the east window, ' 
are late Decorated, as is indicated by the mouldings and , 
the difforent character of the leafage. In the western- i 
mostbayof the aisle is a Perpendicular window; nnder j 
which is a tablet for Bishop Law (1769—1787). The 
profile medallion is by J. Banks, B.A. The half-arch in 1 
the wall is the old buttressing arch of the tower. The ' 
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pillor iDserted in tbe north wall hero is of the enme 
doto OB the aiale, aud apparently indicates that there 
WON an intention to rebuild the tntnsopt, for which 
this was a preparation. " Some have supposed that a 
chnpol was orcctod hero, and hns since been destroyed ; 
but this conld not have boon the case, as the Norman 
eaet wall of the traDsept was not removed, but only cut 
away sufliciontly for the eieotion of the pillar inside," ° 
Opposite is n very fine bracket of foliage. 

In the Bocond Early Elnglish bay, from the east, are 
two very remarkable sepulohral rocesaea (Plate III.) 
of the same date as the rest of the aisle, and no 
doubt intended, as Mr. Pnrday has coDJectnred, "to 
receive the effigies of Hie fbnnderB of this portion 
of the edifice." The nearly flat arch of each recess 
is onriehed with a sort of chevron moulding, which, 
as it would soem, has not been found elsewhere. The 
points of each chevron are so mooh broken that 
the true oharacter of the ornament has seldom been 
detected, and it has passed for an imitation of a 
stock or branch of a tree. One or two, however, 
remain perfect, so as to show the original design; 
and the opposite engraving (Plate III.) represents the 
recesses with the mouldings (which must have been very 
striking and effective), in their unbroken condition. 
In the easternmost recess is the effigy of a bishop, of 
Early English date, whose pectoral cross and mitre 
have been jewelled. It is perhaps the effigy of Sil- 
TXBTXB or EvEBDOH (1247—1264), daring whose epis- . 
' a H. Purday, . . ; - 
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copate, ae has been conjectured by Mr. Purday (see 
ante, § u.), the rebuilding of the Norman choir may 
have been commenced. But the other tecesa is unap- 
propriated; and Mr. Poole, with much probabili^, 
sees in this fact an additional reason for assigning the 
commencement of the Early English choir to Bishop 
Hagh of Beaulieu, for whom this tomb may have been 
prepared. Ho died at La ¥eit4, in Burgundy, and 
wafl there buried. (See Appendix to Port I.) 

In the bay oast of these recesses is a large anmbrie, 
and the very curious small mural brass of Biahop 
BoBiNSoN (1598^1616). Bobinson was for many years 
FroTost of Queen's College, Oxford ; and a brass, which 
is nearly a fac-simile of this at Carlisle, remjuns in the 
chapel of Queen's. The bishop wears a linen rochet, 
a black (?) chimere open in &oDt, with lawn sleeves 
attached to it, and a scarf. Ho has a skull cap, and in 
hifi hand a pastoral staff, having inscribed on the shaft 
" Ps. 23. Corrigendo, austentondo." On the crook, 
" Vigilando, dirigeado," These words encircle an eye. 
On a short veil or vexillnm, suspended &om the crook, 
is the word " velando." Behind the kneeling figure of 
the bishop appear the cathedral and the school, below 
which are the words "Invenit destmctum, reliquit 
estmctom et instmctum." Three sheep-folds, over 
which the bishop is watching, are represented in the 
brass, which, like many of this late period, must 
have been the work of some engraver of copper-platea 
for books. 

The back of the staUs in this aisle is painted with 
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designs from the life of St. Anthony, tbo hermit ; and 
others from that of St. Cuthbert, very much injured. 
The central panels havo figures of the twolvo Apostles, 
eooh with a sentence from tho Creed abovo him. On 
this painting ore tho initials of Thomas Gondiboor, 
who bocame Prior of Carlisle in. 1484. Biohoi-d Bell, 
who WBB at this time Bishop of Carlisle, hod been Prior 
of Durham; and it was probably nador his auspices 
that the deeds of tho great saint of *' the biahoprio " 
were recorded in this place. Tho dresaoa and details, 
all of the end of tho fifteenth century, deaeiro notice. 

An iuEcription on the floor of the aisle marks tho 
tomb of Archdeacon Paley and of his two wives. Tho 
'HoTEB Paulinee' and the 'Evidences of Christianity 
were written by him at Carlislo. A plain tablet for 
Faley is inserted in the wall below the east window of 
the aisle, whoro is also a piscina, marking the site of an 
altar. 

XII. Tho narrow relrochoir or proccs^on-path is now 
confined to the eostommoBt bay of the choir, at tbo 
bock of the altar. This bay, as has already boon said, 
is much narrower than the rest; and it seems most 
probable that the high altar, before the changes of the 
sixteenth century, etood ono bay farther westward than 
it does at present. 

Tho Boutk-choir aUle is of the same general date and 
character as the north, with tho exception of tho win- 
dows in the two westernmost bays, which are still 
Early English, but of more developed obaraoter (see 
wUe, § Xi.). The ooatenunost bay (or that of the 
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ratrocLoir) is Decorated. The cajiitala of the E^arn 
English shafts in this aisle ate lees enriched I 
those opposite. 

The view looking across the choir from either aiol 
is especially striking; and the very fine bases of t' 
main arcade, the rich capitals, and the warm aolom'ing 
of the stone, combine to render the aieleB themselveB 
very impresBive. In the south aislo there is a plai 
sepulchral recess in the third hay from the cost, aiidl| 
in the westcmmcst bay is the efBgy of a bishop) 
usually assigned to Bishop Baruow (1J^23 — 1429^ 
K is, however, certainly of an earlior period ; i 
Mr. Fiu'day is perhaps right in assigning it to Biehcq 
Welton (died 1362), under whom (see anie, { 
the choir was nearly completed. The effigy is ful 
vested, but the head of the pastoral staff has disi 
appeared. "The disposition and execution of t 
di'apery are especially graceful and artistic.'"' 

Against the wall of the choir is a tablet for Dea 
Cramer, died 1848: " Apud Osonienses HistoriEe Pro 
fosaor Bogiui 

The very beautiful Early English braokcts in t 
Boffite of the arch opening liom the aisle to St. Cathei 
rine's Chapel deserve attention. The screen here n 
like that in the transept (§ vj.), the work of Pried 
Gondibonr; and, like that, is distinguished by itj 
ntinnte carving and graceful design. 

The painting at the back of the stalls, also the worfl 
of Prior Guadibour, remains only in one bay. 
* 0. H, Putdny. 
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reprcaeots HceneB &om tho lifo of St. AaguBtine, the 
patron of tbe canone attnchod to Uio cathodral. Tbe 
vGrBGB which dcscrihe each enhject are curiouB, and 
worth rending. In one of the comportmoiitB the devil 
appears to St. Augustine, bearing an enonnous book. 
From luB mouth issue the words, "Poanitot me tibi 
(pfiteudisae libroa."' As in the north aisle, all the 
dotftils represented are of the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

XHI, Through the portal of the south transept we 
agiiin pass to the exterior of the cathedrul. (Plato IV., 
the details of tho south side are here shown.) In the 
choir aisles the two eastern bays on the south aide, and 
all those on tho north (tho narrow easternmost bay on 
either side is late Decorated, and belongs to the rotro- 
choir), of the first Early English period (see ante, 
§ XI.), show "an arcodo of four divisions, having 
detached shaflis, with moulded bases, bands, and capi- 

■ This ia au illtutratiou of tliti etniy which nsaertx tlint the 
Devil oue day appoMcd to St Augustine, conjing a hook. The 
Suitit Bsked iffiiat the book contained, and viaa nusircred, " The 
Bins of men," He then adjured the Devil to sbovf him any 
pnaaage in wbioL his own ana were rcoorded, aod loucd that tbe 
only entry against him was that on one occaaion he bud neg- 
looted to tepeut the office of Compline. Commandiug the Devil 
hia return, Augustine entered a neighbouring ohoraJi, 
auJ repealed tbe office. Tbe entry in the book at ones dicap- 
pearod, and the Devil greeted 8t Augustine aa bo camo out of 
tbe oburah with thu words, " Turpitor me deaoplstL Punilet 
quod libnun meum tibi osteudi : quia pecoatum tuum oro- 
Uonum tUBTum viituta deleati," And ao he cUaappeaied in coa- 
fuition. Bee tho Golden Legend of Jacquoa do Voraign^ fol. 




tals, and effectivoly moulded trcbes. The ft 
divisioiiB, wider than thg othon, are { 
windowB. The cornice and plain parapet ■ 
by moulded blocks, with the nail-head i 
The effect of the whole is rich and beantifal." ' Tht 
bnttroesefl dto without ofiactB, and gnrgoylee (on tbt 
Bouth side) project from them, Bomewhat anuBaallf, 
inetood of from the cornice. In both aides, the soconl 
Early English bay &om the east is entirely new, r^ 
placing Prior Gondibour's window (soo § xi.). In the 
south aisle, the windows of St. Catherine's ChapeJ, 
and tboBU in the two next bays, show an advanced 
Early English (see § xt.), but are not eo cScctive W 
a the oastem bays. In the third bay (&om tlw 
west) aro indications of a doorway and of a pnsaags 
above it, difficult of explanation, since the eastern 
walk of the cloisters ran in a line with the BOuth trati- 
Bopt. The oxtoiior of tho clerestory hue in each bay 
a triple arch, of which that in the centre, highest and 
widest, is pierced for light. Like this window, tbA 
heads of the blind arches on either side are filled 
with flowing tracery. 

Tho eaat end (Frontispiece), almost robnilt as it hM 
been, is very striking. Massive buttresses rise on either 
sido of tlie beautiful window, which descends nnosnal^ 
low. In either buttress are two richly canopied nicbM 
(the lowest nearly on a level with the spring of ttM 
irch), containing figores of St Peter, St. Pti^ 
s, and Bt. John, lite bnttressos terminate n 
' 0. H. Punkj 
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firo pinD&cIeB; and the gable nhioh tiees between, 
crowned by a floriated croee, bas, on either eido, four 
Bomewbat simibir crosses springing &om ita crockets 
of foliage. A beautiful triangnlor window, wiih a 
niobo below it, containing a small figure of tbe Blessed 
Virgin with tbe Divino Infant, pierces tbo wall of tho 
gable, Bnttreases with very rich pinnacles terminate 
tbe aisles on either side. A row of bouses bos been 
cleared away from this end of tbe cathedral, so as to 
allow an uninterrupted view of ono of tho most beau- 
tiful late Decorated compositions iu England. 

Little can be said for the central lower, tho work of 
Bishop Steickland (1400 — 1419). Although cot nn- 
picturcsque, especially as seen from tbo north and 
north-east, it does not equal in dignity tbe tower of 
many a porisli church. A small watch-turret riscB at 
tho north-cast angle. In a niche on tbe north sido is 
an angel bearing a shield. 

XIV. The scanty remains of tbo Norman nave are 
on tbe exterior plain and simple, although the general 
design must have boon very effective. Tbe comicea 
are supported by grotesque beads, "which oven in 
their present weather-worn condition retain a wonderful 
amount of life and expression. Look attentively at 
those on the south side when the morning sun shines 
on them, and yon will be struck by their life-like 
appearance."* According to Mr. Purday, who has had 
the best possible opportunities for ascertaining tho 
fact, tho whole of tliis Norman exterior was stuccoed 
* 0. H. Punlny. 
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over, tho joints niorkod in red lines, and tfae tnotiM- ^ 
ingB picked oot with various colours. " Remains soffi- 
oient to provo this fact Lavo beou uncovered in variona 
places daring tho roetoratioits. It was this coat of 
external plaster which, I think, has contributed in &< 
great degree to the proaorvation of Norman stone- 
work,'"' The aandatone of tho Norman cathedral is 
whito, darkened of courso by time and exposure; but 
it oontrosts remarkably with tha rod stone of the , 
ohoir. 

XV. The conventual hutldingi were arranged, as asaat, 
round a cloiBtor on the south side of tlio nave. On 
the cast sido, and iu a lino with the south transept, the 
arch remains which once opened to tho vestibule of 
the chapter-house, and beyond it the plruner portal 
of tho chapter-houso itself. On tho soiilh side tho 
refectory remains entire, and now servos for the choir 
school and the chapter library. It is (except the vault 
on which it is raised, which is Decorated) of tho Into 
Perpendicular period, circ. Ii90. The canopied niches 
in the north wall, and tho reader's pulpit, deserve 
attention ; and tho whole exterior, grey and ivy-clad, ' 
is picturesque. There is a good general view of tho 
cathedral, in wliich the building groups well with its 
surrounding trees, near tho cost end of tho refectory. 
Some traces of the dormitory vault exist on tho west 
side of the eloister garth, but the building above has , 
disappeared. 

Tho deanery beyond the refectory was the prioi'tt, 
fc 0- H. Pniduy. 
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lodge, and was nearly rebuilt by Prior Senhoose, circ. 
1607. It contains one very fine room of perhaps 
earlier date, the ceiling of which has shields of arms, 
various devices, and, on the beams, some quaint verses. 
The abbey gateJumae at the north-west comer of the 
close was the work of Prior Slee, 1527. It is a plain, 
round-headed archway, with the inscription, ''Orate 
p anima Christofori Slee, Prions, qui primus hoc opus 
fieri incipit, a.d. hdxxvii.'* 



CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 



APPENDIX TO PABT L 

The following remarks by the Bev. G. Ayliffe Poole, on the ' 
probahJUty that the Early English choir of Carliale was began 
by Bishop Hugh of Beaiilieu, are extracted from ' A Synchro- 
niatioal Table of English Biahopa,' printed in the Report of 
the Associated Architectural Societies for 1853, pp. 15, IG, 
Since the paper was written, pioof (see Pt. I., § n. and note) 
haa been ofbrded that Carlisle Cathedral bad been mncli 
injuied by fire before the greater fire of 1292. But Mr. 
Poole's argument is not affected by this discovery : — 

"All the histories of Carlisle CathciJral teil ns that the 
priory chnrch was converted in 1132 (? 1133) intoa cathedral, 
and remained in the state in which it was erected till 1392, 
when the whole building eMtward of the tower, together with 
the north transept, was destroyed by fire," (Since this was 
written, however, it has been proved that a fire had occurred 
before 1386.) " If this history were true, wo should have a 
Norman nave and south transept, as indeed we have, with a 
geometrical choir, with perhaps some Normain remains etill 
visible ; at all events no trace of Early English work would 
be visfl^le. But, in fact, we have a choir of great width, as 
compared with the nave, with fine Early Ei^lish cdsles, and 
with traces of Early English which cannot be misunderstood 
in the pier arches ; and we have also proofs that there was aa 
Early English north transept, I purposely omit aftflr changes, 
though they are extremely interesting, and involTS one of the 
most curious cases of reslAration that I know: alll want now 
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is to oTjserre that we have an Early English ohoir, and that 
of a very high order, and quite out of proportion with tha 
ancient nave, not only ignored in the history, hut positively 
excluded by the aesertioa that the Norman church remained 
in the same etate in whiah it was erected till 1292. 

" Now, I look at my list and find that the see was vacant 
from 1186 to 1218—110 leas than thirty-two yeara" (this, 
however. Bee Pt. II., ia doubtful; two bishops, William and 
Beniatd, are recorded in the interval, but little is known of 
them, and it is quite uncertain whether they ever visited their 
diocese. Tliey are accepted as Bisho]M of Carlisle, however, 
hoth by Godwin and by Stnhhes [' liegistrum Sacrum Angli- 
canum ']) — " and that then one Hugh was made bishop. 
Bishop Hugh's appointment accords very well with the style 
of the Early English choir; it also accords with a natural pre- 
sumption that the restoration of a bishop to a church so long 
widowed would bo signalised by some changes in the fabric. 
Bnt can I get still further ? Was Ilngh n likely man to move 
in the roatter ? Yes, none more likely ; for we have this very 
significant fact, that he was Abbot of Bcaulien in Hampshire. 
Now Ceaulieu was founded hy King John in 1204, and tho 
huildinga, which were of great splendour, were still in progress 
when Hugh, the first or second abbot — for both were of that 
name— accepted tha biBhoprio of Carlisle; for Beaulieu was 
not finished and consecrated till 1246. Ahbot Hugh left, 
therefore, a splendid Early English church in progress, to 
come to a poor and most likely half-ruincd Nornan one. Did 
be not take advantage of tlio stimulus naturally given toeccle- 
siastical afiairs in Carlisle hy the restoration of the see, to 
build achurch more like that which bo had loftV The history 
says ho did not, ifl. hy implication; but the history must be 
wrong in declaring that no changes were made till 1292 ; and 
1 helieve you will infer with me that Hugh of Beaulieu is the 
prelate who is deprived of his just claim on the thanks of the 
churcli of Carlisle. 

" But wo have not yet dona with Bishop Hugh of Beaulieu, 
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. . • • WefindthathediedatLaFertdyinBorgimdy. Now, 
in the north aisle of the choir of Garlide, hi the usual place 
of a founder's tomh, and clearly ocmtempoiary with the fiibiie, 
is an empty sepulchre. If we are right hi assigning the choir 
in question to Hugh, the tomb is empty because Hugh, for 
whom it was prepared, died abroad. I cannot but think that 
this is more than a slight confirmation of our former inferences. 
Again, therefore, we conclude that the choir which history 
places after 1292 was really the work of Hugh Beaulieu soon 
after 1218." 



CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 



PART II. 

^btos of t^t Sn, inil^ ^^diI |Caticcs of t^t ^tiuri(|Bl 



THE city of Carlisle (civitasqucB vocatur Lngubalift*), with 
B, drcuit of fifteen mites, was granted to St. Cuthbert 
and his BUocesBotB by King Egfrid of Nortliurabrio, dining 
a synod held at Twyford on the Abe in 685." Carliab 
remained under the juriadiction of the Bishops of Lindia- 
farne Chcstcr-le-Street and Durham until the death of 
Ralph Flambard in 1128. The see of Durham was after- 
wards vacant until 1133 ; mid in the mean time Thnrstan, 
Archbishop of Toth, persuaded Henry I. to erect Carlisle 
into an opiscopel see, with Cumberland and Westmorland 
lor its dioc«se. The wiles and the instability of Fhwnbard 
had no doubt led in part to this dismemberment of his 
dioceee ; but Thuratan was well aware that hitherto there 
had been little ecclesiastical Eupcrvision throughout the 
ancient Cumbria, and having himself seen tha church 
which tlio Norman Walter had commenced in Carlisle, and 
nhich Henry I. had completed (see PL I., § i.), he knew that 

• So It is named In the Giarter of Egfrlcl. 

>> It was nt this BfDod that CuthbeiC was elected Bishop of 
Ilexhnm — the sec which ho pichrnigcd in tho mme ysar for Lin- 
liiBfura. Sea Durham Cathedral, Part II. Egfrid's Charter will 
1» found appended to Simeon's Hist, do Duaelm. Eceles. in 
Tvrysden's X. Bcriptores, p. 57, 
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n cathedral Ibr the future bUhop waa already provided. Ac- 
cordingly, la 1133 (Aug. 6), Thurston, in York Cathedral, 
consecrated Galfrld Hufos to the see of Durham, and 

[a.d. 1133— 1156.] ADELULFtotbatofCarMe. Adelulfhad 
been Prior of Ifostel, in Yorkshire, a hou!ie of Auguatiniaa 
CaaoDS founded early in the reign of Henry I,* It is aaid 
that be was removed from Nostet to Carlisle by Henry, 
before ibe eBtahlishment of the see ; that ha was made Prior 
of the Augustinians, who, instead of secular canons, were 
placed in the church and convent which Walter had began, 
and which King Henry finished; and that it was partly at 
his inati^ation that Catliale was raised to an episcopal see, 

Carlisle, although an important position on the Scottish 
border, can boast of few distinguished bishops. It was 
overshadowed by the greatness of tiie neighbouring see of 
Durham. After the dcaOi of Adelulf, the succession 
of bishops becomes very nncerlAin. A certain William is 
named as Bishop of Carlisle in II74: and for sometime tlie , 
see was vacant (probably owing to its scanty endowment) j 
until 

[4.0. 1203.] Bebnabd, who had been Archbishop of Rasusa, j 
was appointed to it. The year of his death is nnknov 

rA.D. 1219—1223.] Hugh, tho next bishop, liad been Abbot \ 
of Beaulien. See the Appendix to Pt. I^ for some remarkB 
on the probability of his having been the founder of the new 
choir. He died at the abbey of La Pert4, in Bui^ndy. 

[a.d. 1224, resigned 1246.] Walteb Mauclbbc. He was 
Treasurer of England, and in 1233 was called to account on 
a fabe charge (as it would seem) for certain debts and de- 
falcations. He attempted to carry his complaint to Borne, 
bnt was stopped on the eve of embarkation by the King's 
messengers, whom Boger, Bishop of London, excommuni- 
cated in consequence. Wearied and harassed. Bishop Walter 4 



resigned hie see and became a Doraiaicaa at Oxford, where 
he died and wds buried. 

[A.D.1247 — 1254.] Su-VEBTKB or EvBRDON.Chanoellor of Eng- 
land at the time of his election, an olGce which ha long re- 
tained. Heis eaid lo have for sorao time declined the bishop- 
ric, saying that ho was unworthj' of it ; and Matthew Paris 
records a sjieech of Henry III., when the Bishops of England 
entreated the King lo abstain from promoting forcigncrsand 
unworthy persons. "It is known to all," said Henry, 
"how I raised thee, Silvester, to the episcoiiate— Hieo, the 
least of all my clerks — preferring thee instead of many 
theologians and reverend persons."' Little mora is known 
of Silvester, who is said to have been killed by a fall from 
horseback. He was buried at Carlisle. 

[a.d. 1256—1256.] Tbouas Vipoht, of the family of tha 
Viponts, Earls of Westmorland, The see was vacant for 
two years. 

[a.d. 1258—1278.] BOBBRT de Cbaobe, Chaplain to the 
Queen Eleanor of Frovencc, and apparently a foreigner. 
The see remained vacant until 

[A.D, 1280—1292.] Salfh InGTON was appointed. Hs had 
been Prior of Gbborougb, the great Augustiniou Priory in 
Torkshiro. 

[a.d. 1292—1324.] JoiiN of Halton, Canon of Carlisle. Ho 
died at Ikiso Caatlo, and was buried in his own cathedra). 

[a.d. 1325—1332.] John of Eobb, Canon of Hereford ; woa 
intruded by the Pope. 
I [a.d. 1332—1352.] John Kibkby. In 1345 the Scots, under 

B Douglas, plundered and burnt great part of Carlisle. Bishop 

I Kirkby, with Sir Thomas Lucy and Sir liobert Ogle, pur- 

B sued them, compelled tlicm to fight at >^TCB.t disadvantage, 

■ aad gained an easy victory, 

I Ck 

■ the 
B Un 



1, BilvGster Carleolcnsis, qui dia UmlicnB Canccllarium. 
ClcricDTUm meoium clciiculus cxtitisti, qualitcr poBlpoBitia multla 
theologis et iwrsonis revcteadla, (e, inquam, In EplBCDpum sub- 
Umavl, omnibus satis notum oat" M. Farla, p. 746. 
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[a.i>. 13&3— ia(!2.] GtLSBBT OF Wbltck, wtuiDlmded bjtthe 
Pope, ia oppoaition to John of Homcastle, Prior of Carli^ 
whose election bod been oonlirined by Archbishop Tbamby, 
and who hod oven obcamcd restitution of temjiorals Irom 
the King. 

[A.D. 1303— 1395.1 TiiOMAH AppLEnv.rreboadaryof YOTkBnd 
of Southwell (prererments which he ratained ofUr he became 
btahop) fknd Warden of the Marches. The resiatera of 
Bishops Kirkby, Wcllon, and Appleby, record the building 
of the cntlii^drnl choir, and its completion under Appleby. 
(See Pt. I., § u.) 

[A.n. 1396, trantilated to Chichester 1397.] Hobebt Reade, 
Bishop of Waterford and Liamore, was tranElated bj Papai 
bull, issued at the request of Richard IL The Canons 
elected WiUiam Strickland, who was set aside. Itcade 
a Dominican. Ho died in 1416. 

[a.d. 1397, deposed 1399.] Thomas Merkbs, a BenedictiiM' 
of Weatniinster, also intruded by the Pope. Bishop Merkes 
was a faithful adherent of Richard II., and in the first Par- 
liament of Henry IV. protested against the dcpositicai of 
Richard and the assumption of the crown hy Henry of Lan- 
caster. For this offence the Bishop, who before liie (all of 
Richard had made himself specially hated by the Lancas- 
trians, was at first committed to the Tower, and afterwards 
to the custody of the Abbot of Westminster. He was 
speedily released ; but joining in the conspiracy of the Earls 
oE Kent, Salisbury, and others against Henry (ttxj^) was 
deposed by the Pope, mho, however, made bira Bishop of 
Samoa "in partibiis infidelium." His life was, no doubt, 
spared ou account of bis episcoiial chnrocter. As yet no 
bishop had been condemned to death in any court, secular 
or spiritual. His see of Samor brought him no revenue; 
but in 1404 Bishop Merkes was instituted to the rectory of 
Todcnhani, in Gloucestuttjhire, where he died aud was buried 
in 1409. 
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[a.d. 1400—1419.] William Strickland, member of an 
uioieDtCumberknd family, dow bccamo Bishop of Carlisle. 
HiB former election hiwl been set aside in favour of Biahov 
Reade. Stiickland was the builder of the existing tower 
(Ft, I., 5§ IV. xra.), and restored the north tranBejit (Pt. I., 
gv.). The tower at Rose Castle was also boilt by him. 
.D. 1420—1423.] Roger Whblpdalb, edua^ted at Balliol, 
and afterwards Provost of Queen's, Oxford. He died in 
Loodon, and aab buried in St. Paul'H. 

Aj). 1423 — 1429.] William Babbow, translated from 
Bani^or. 

.J). 1430— 14r)0,] MAnwADnKK Lumlev, Trcnsurer of 
England, 25th Henry Vf.; Chancellor of Cambridge. He 
was trauslatcd from Carlisle to Lincoln, where he died in 
the same year (1450). 

A.D, 1450 — 1452.] Nicholas Close, Arehdcaoon of Col- 
chester and Chancellor of Cambridge, waa translated t« 
Lichfield 1452, and, like his predecessor at Carlisle, died in 
the year of his translation. 

;aji. 1452— 14G2.] William Perct, son of the Earl of 
Northumberluid. 

>.D, 1462—1463,] John Kikobcotb, Archdeacon of GloQ- 

.,D, 14G4 — 14fi8.] HiCHABD ScnooPB, Chaucollor of Cam- 
bridge. 

..D. 1468—1478.] Edward Stouvj was translated to 
OhichcBtcr, where ho died b 1503. 

,.0.1478—1495.] RiciiARD Bell, Prior of Durham. It was 
in his tirae that the remarkable paintings at the back of 
the stallg in the cathedral choir, illustrating the life of St. 
Cnthbert, were executed. (See Pt, I., g xi.). 
,.D. 1496, translated to Durham in 1502.] Willlam Sen- 
house. (See Durham Cathedral, Pt II,) 
A,D. 1508 — 1508,] RooEtt Layborn, President of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. 
.D. 1509—1520.] John Penny ; was translatod from Bangor, 
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[i.D. 1621—1537.] JoEN Kite had bsen consecrated Ardi- 
blshop of Armagh by Papal provisioa in 1513; but after- 
wart^s resigned that see and became titular Bishop of Thehea. 
He wag buried in Stepney church, near London. 

[a.d. 1537 — 1557.] Robert Aidrioh, educated at Eton and 
at King's Collf^e, Cambridge i Provost of Eton, Canon of 
Windsor, and Beglatrar of llie Order of the Garter. He waa 
a friend and correspondent of Erasmus, who calls him 
" blandaa eloquentiie juvenis." 

[a.d. 1557, deposed 1559,] Owen Oolethohpe, Dean of 
WindBor, and President of Magdalene College, Oxford. He 
was made bishop by Queen Mary. " A good natnred man," 
saya Puller, " and when single by himself very plyable to 
please Queen Elizabeth, whom he crowned Queen, which 
the rest of bis order refused to do ; but when in conjunction 
with other Popish bishops, such principles of atubbomeBS 
were distilled into him that it coat him bis deprivation. 
However, an author (Sir John Harrington) tells mo that 
the Queen had still a favour for him, intending his restitu- 
tion either to his own or a better bisboprick, upon tho 
promiae of his general conformity, had he not dyed eud- 
denlf of an apople^e, 1559."'' The see remained vacant 
for some months. 

[A.D. 1661—1570.] John Best. 

[i.D. 1570—1577.] RicHABD Baenes was consecrated at York 
snfTi-asan Bisbopof Nottingham in 1667. He waa translated 
to Durham in 1577. (See Durham Cathedral, Pt. U.) 

[a.d. 1577—1508.] John May, Archdeacon of the East 
Riding, President of St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge. 

[a.d. 1598—1616.] Hbkby Robinson, born in the city of 
Carlisle; Fellow and Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 
" A prelate of great gravity and temperance ; very mild in 

speech When Queen Elizabeth received his homage 

she gave him many gracious words of the good opinion 
which she conceived of his learning, int^ity, and 
' Wotlhiia— Oxfordshir 
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for tliat place ; 



adding ' that sho moat ever bave 



a care to furaish that see with a worthy man, for his sake 
who firet set the crown on het head ' " (Biahop Oglethorpe). ' 
The curious hrass of Bishop Robinson remains in the north 
choir-aisle of his cathedral (Pt, I., § xi.). 
,.D, 1616— 162X.] Robert Snowden, Fellow of Christ'fl 
College, Camhridge; Prebendary of Southwell. 

>.D. 1621 — 1624.] BicHASD Milboubne, tranalatod from St. 
David's. He had been Follow of Trinity, Cambridge, and 
Dean of Rochester. 

.o. 1624—1626.] EiCEARO Skseouse, Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, and Dean of Oloucestcr. Killed by a 
fall from horficback. 

A.D. 1626, tranalattd to Norwich, 1629.] Francis White, 
Dean of Carlisle. From Norwich he was translated to 
Ely in 1631. Died 1633. 

>.D. 1629—1642.] Barnabas Pottbb, Provost of Queen's 
College, Oxford. " He was commonly called," says Fuller, 
" the puritaaioall bishop ; and they would say of him in 
the time of King James, that ' Organs would blow him out 
of the church ; ' which I do not believe ; the rather because 
he was loving of and sfailfuU in Vocalt Musick, and could 
bear hia own part thereio."* 

[a.d. 1642— 1656.] Jaheb Ubsheb ; the great and learned 
ArchbiBhop of Armagh, was in England at the breaking 
out of the Irish rebellion in 1641; and the condition of 
Ireland prevented him from returning to his see. Charles I. 
gave him the vacant bishopric of Carlisle, to be held in 
commendam ; although the revenues of Carlisle were at this 
lime little more to bo depended on than those of Armagh, 
Ussher never saw his northern diocese. The parliament 
gave him a pension of 40(K, a year when the English 
bishops were deprived, and Cromwell treated UBsher with 
great courtesy and consideration. He died, March 21st. 
' JfuUer. Worthies — CutobetlsniJ, from Sir Jolin Hariuglon. 
» Voitbici — ■\Ve3tinorlnnd, 
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(l6H) in tlie Conntess of Pcterborotigh'a house at Helgate; 

and WM buried by Cromweira order in Westminater Abbey, 
[a.d. 1660, trODBlated to York, 1664.] Richabd Stebrb. See 

York Cathedral, Ft U. 
■ [a.d. 1664—1684.] Edwabd Bausbow, Master of Magdalene 

College, Cambridge ; Dean of Peterborough on tlie Bestora- 

[AJi. 1684—1702.] Thouas Suith, Fellow of Queen's 
College, Osford ; Deao oE Carliflle. 

[aj), 1702—1718.] William Nicholeok, Fellow of Queen's, 
Oxford; Prebendary and Archdeacon of Carlisle. He was 
trBJWlaled to Deny in 1718 ; thence to Caahel in 1727 ; 
and died in tbc aamo year. Nicholson was an antiquary. 
and a man of conaderable learning. Eia letters on the 
Bunio inscriptions at Bewcastls and Bridekirk are ingerted 
in Gibson's Camden. Bishop Niobolson is best re- 
membered for bis 'English Historical Library' (1696 — 
169S), notes on tbe materials for English History, whidi 
at the time of their publication were of much value. He 
also compiled a Scottish and Irish * Historical Library.' 

[a,d. 1718—1723.] Samuel Bradford, Master of ChrisPa 
Colk^ Cambridge ; Prebendary of Westminster. In 1723 
be was translated to Rochester, and died in 1731. 

[aj). 1723—1734.] John Wacoh, Fellow of Queen'a Collie, 
Oxford; Deanof GImieeater. 

[a.d. 1735 — 1717.] Sib Geohoe Flbmino, Bart. Represen- 
tfttiTe of the ancient family of Fleming of Rydal Park i 
Dean of Carlisle. 

It was during the episcopate of Bishop Fleming that 
Cbaries Edward occupied CaiUste; and installed in the 
Cathedral, as biehop of the see, a Romanist named Jainea 
Cappooh. Cappocb was afterwarda hanged; having been 
found in the city at the lime of its recapture by the Duks 
of Cumberland. 

[a.d. 1747, translated to London 1763.] Richabd ( 
DEBTou. Died 1764. 
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